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ow JESSOPS pride in a 
Fine Steel Product helps 
“make it a Better Buy for you 





Of all the fine specialty steel products 

produced at Jessop, none is closer to the 

hearts of Jessop men than tool! steel ir 

the form of precision ground flat stock 

shown here. So much care is taken that 

this product will reflect Jessop’s abilit 

that even the splendid new building 

which each piece is processed, wrappe 
and stored is reminiscent of a research 

laboratory. As a customer, here’s how you 

profit by this expression of pride. You can 

be completely confident of the utmost accu 

racy of size, finish and analysis. You can 

be sure of fast service, even on special sizes 

because Jessop always carries an extensive 
stock on hand for immediate delivery. lf 
you think you might have an application for 
Truform oil or Windsor air hardening pre- 
cision ground flat stock in the realm of dies, 
gages, cutters, machine parts, straight edges, 
or the like, write for literature. If not, show 
this ad to a friend who might. No one can go 
wrong by dealing with Jessop. 
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100-pound bags climb 
three stories high on rubber 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


| egronser up that pee gtade are 
hundred-pound sacks of cattle 
feed. But getting them three stories 
high, to the shipping dock, was once a 
problem. 

The feed company knew that a sharp 
incline like this would save space and 
speed handling time. But at this angle, 
the sacks would usually slip down faster 
than the moving rubber belts could 
carry them up. So longer, slower, more 
expensive conveyors, with a gradual 
rise, had to be used. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers had made 
scores of improvements in conveyor 
belts, and were determined they could 
do something with this problem, too. 


Out of many ideas came the B. F. Good- 
rich Ribflex belt. It’s made with parallel 
ribs that are cross cut into thousands of 
flexible grip blocks — more than 5700 
to the square foot. The tiny, self- 
cleaning rubber blocks are tough 
enough to stand years of use, yet soft 
so they bend just enough to grip any- 
thing carried by the belt and move it 
easily, quickly, without a slip. 

The improved B. F. Goodrich belts 
were put to work at the much steeper 
angle you see here. Now 1200 sacks 
an hour make the three-story climb 
without a slip or slide. And, what's 
more, these beles will keep their gripping 
power long after rough-surface belts 


would become worn and ineffectiy 

The Ribflex belt is typical of B. F 
Goodrich research which is constant 
at work improving all kinds of belting 
hose and other rubber product 
finding new ways to use them bet: 
Don't decide any rubber product yo 
may buy is the best to be had without 
Serthading out irom your BFG distri 
tor what B. F. Goodrich research may 
have done recently to improve it. Or 
write The B. F. Goodrich Company, Dept 
M-194, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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The Railroads 
opened the way for 
America’s growth... 


moral tribe: M 


THESE TINY MULE-DRAWN SCRAPERS 
photographed long ago as they smoothed a path / 
railroad line across the plains. With such primi 
equipment, railroad pioneers conquered the vast 
tances of the continent—and America’s growth bx 
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TODAY, THIS MODERN SPREACER- DITCHER «mooths the way for high-speed giants 
of the rails. Other power-driven marvels can pull and drive spikes, lay rail, tamp ballast 
do many of the construction and maintenance jobs so vital to railroad operations 


AND THEY'RE STILL BLAZING TRAILS FOR PROGRESS! 


The America in which we live has grown and prospered 
along paths pioneered by its railroads — and pioneering 
still goes on. Just since the end of World War II, the 
reilroads have spent more than $9,000,000,000 on im- 
provements. And they are going ahead with their 
improvement program. 

Asa taxpayer, you will be glad to know that the money 
to pay for the new and better tracks, terminals, signals 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


and all the rest — as well as new cars and | notives — 


is raised by the railroads. None of it comes from your 
taxes. 

It’s money well spent, too, for it helps the railroads to 
serve you better in doing their big job of « ing more 
tons of freight, more miles than all other | s of trans- 
portation combined — and doing it at a lower average 


charge than any other form of general transportation. 


xy ~~ You'll enjoy 
a~ 4G) *& THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC 
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STRAIGHTENS WAVY AIR! The noise you hear 
when air is sucked into an intake is due to 
vibration — pressure waves in the air. By 
eliminating the cause of this vibration, Air 
Maze filter-silencers reduce noise, 
neighbors, help workers do a better job. 


please the 


DUST SPECK TIPS BIG BALANCE! A new 
laboratory balance is so sensitive that whil 
weighing an egg it can tell whether a speck 
of dust has settled on it. It weighs loads 
up to % of an ounce to an accuracy of one 


part in 100 million. 











FILTERS —NOT FILES! Electromaze electrons 
air filters remove 90% of all air-borne dust 
even smoke particles! They come in « ompact 
"file drawer” units that make them easy to 
install, easy to clean. Used coast to coast in 
stores, hotels, hospitals . . 
clean air is needed. 


. whe rever super 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
filter engineered to serve you better. Repre 
sentatives in all principal cities 
densed proauct catalog, write Air-Maze Cor 
poration, Department C, 25000 Miles Road, 
Cleveland 28, Ohio. 


AIR GMAZE 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS 
SILENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


For con 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 











H. M. 8. Associates, 
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DU PONT NYLON 


is the moet versatiie plastic 
material for mechanical ap- 
plications. Parts made of it 
are lightweight but unusually 
atrong, resilient, have excel 
lent bearing characteriatics, 
often require little or no lu 
brication. They can be eco- 
nomically mass-produced by 
injection molding or extru- 
sion. A typical application is 
this automatic fare-box gear. 


CUTAWAY VIEW of heavy-duty hinge 
showing bearings of Du Pont nylon. These 
bearings are just one example of how parts 
molded of Du Pont nylon are helping in- 
dustry set new standards of efficiency and 
economy. Hinge manufactured by H. 8. 
Getty & Co., Ine. Bearings molded by 











Door-hinge bearings molded j© 
last over 3 times jl 










































ALATHON® potyetny- 


lene resin is readily proc 
eased by molders and ex 
truders of plastic materials 
It has good chemical resist 
ance and excellent dielectric 
properties. Its toughness and 
flexibility over a wide range 
of temperatures and freedom 
from odor, taste and toxicity 
make it ideal for packaging 
A drum liner for packaging 
chemicals is shown. 











TEFLON* tetrafluoro- 


ethylene resin has no peer 
among plastics for severe 
service. Very few chemi->als 
attack it. It has been used 
where temperatures reach 
500°F. Ite outstanding di 
electric properties make it 
ideal for electronic applica- 
tions. “Teflon” is formed by 
special molding processes or 
extrusion. A component” or 
a plug valve is shown. 
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of DU PONT NYLON 
longer...never need oiling 


Toughness and abrasion resistance of 
Du Pont nylon—a unique engineering material 
—make possible new door-hinge design 


Hinge bearings for heavy-duty doors—such as those installed 
at a busy department-store entrance—receive rough treatment. 
They are in constant use throughout the day. They are exposed 
to dirt, moisture, heat and cold. If designed of conventional! 
bearing materials, they require frequent lubrication and adjust- 
ment... must often be replaced at frequent intervals. 

This problem was solved at John Wanamaker’s Philadelphia 
store by means of hinges equipped with bearings molded of 
Du Pont nylon. The toughness and abrasion resistance of this 
unique engineering material enable these bearings to withstand 
the severe impact and tensile stress of heavy-duty door opera- 
tion without binding, stiffness or squeaking. The nylon bearings 
have already provided over three times the normal service of 
the bearings previously used and still show no perceptible signs 
of wear. And, thanks to the low coefficient of friction of Du Pont 
nylon, these bearings have never been oiled. 


Have you and your company investigated the properties 
of Du Pont nylon and the other members of the Du Pont family 
of plastic engineering materials—‘‘Alathon’”’ polyethylene resin, 
“Lucite” acrylic resin and ‘Teflon’ tetrafluoroethylene resin? 
The application described above and others shown on these 
pages are typical of the product improvements made possible 
when design and service requirements are evaluated in terms 
of the properties of these unique engineering materials. 

For further information on the properties and uses of these 
materials, use the coupon below or write to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department, Room 334, 
Du Pont Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Room 334, Du Pont Bidg., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Please send me more infor - Name 
mation on the Du Pont plas- 
tic engineering materials 
checked: () Du Pont nylon; . 
0 ‘‘Alathon’’ polyethylene Firm Name. 
resin; () “Teflon” tetrafluo- 
roethylene resin; “Lucite” Strest Address 
acrylic resin. I am interested City 
866. u.5. PAT.OFF in evaluating these materials 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING for 
. »» THROUGH CHEMISTRY Type of Business 


* Trademark of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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This Postman 
Only Rings Once 


Now, the marvel of fully automatic elevators speeds the 
postman on his appointed rounds. . . just as it soothes your 
tenants and visitors with smoother service. Passengers are 
carried from floor to floor, from the lobby up and back again 
without delay . . . automatically. 


’ With uncanny swiftness, cars answer calls. Passengers move 


briskly. Amazing Westinghouse Selectomatic Traffic-Controlled 
Elevatoring does all the thinking—24 hours a day . . . 

adjusts and readjusts itself to any existing traffic condition . . . 
turns your starter into a building good will ambassador. 


Small wonder that this fascinating elevator development 
accounts for over 80% of all new passenger elevator orders 
today. No other elevator system in recent years has so 
captured the imagination of building management, 

tenants and visitors. 


We'd like to show you Selectomatic Traffic-Controlled 


Elevatoring in action. Talk to one of our representatives today. 


Westinghouse Elevators 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS «© ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


PROTECTIVE MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ms Westinghouse 


)- 98697 





HEARSAY 
Highway to Profit 


Casual talk and offhand conversation 
that endorses your product can lead 
your Company straight along the road 
toward inc reased sale $s. 

Krom your own observation you know 
how effective hearsay can be. You hear 
someone enthuse over a make of car, a 
certain hotel or a brand of canned goods. 
You and others who hear are influenced 
to think kindly toward these products 
and services. You and others may be 
prompted to try them out and, fre- 
quently, to become buyers and regular 
customers, 

So if you want more sales under pres- 
ent competitive conditions, make sure 
people speak enthusiastically about your 
product. 


How to Make People Enthuse 

You can influence people to recom- 
mend your product to others by provid- 
ing all the facts in memorable form. That 
form is selling literature: booklets, bro- 
chures, broadsides, folders, catalogs. 
Selling literature permits you to fully 
describe, illustrate and document every 
major and minor advantage that dis- 
tinguishes your product. Selling litera- 
ture delivers your complete story as a 
permanent record, constantly available 
for reference and for pass-on readership. 
Properly printed, such literature is a 
pleasure to read. Properly printed, it 


can wield persuasive sales power that 
prompts people to buy and to wax en- 
thusiastic to others. 


Your Ally—A Good Printer 

For good printing you need two essen- 
tials: a good printer and good printing 
papers. The first of these essentials is a 
respected craftsman who can serve you 
best only when he is called in at the very 
beginning of the printing project. Then 
he can apply his skill and experience to 
your job at every step and save you the 
most in effort, money and time. 

The second of these essentials, good 
printing papers, will be taken care of by 
your printer. Most likely he will specify 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers, for 
he has used Warren papers on his finest 
printing jobs many times. S. D. Warren 
Company,89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Mass. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 


Warren's 
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Printing Fapers 





READERS REPORT 


Inside GOP 
Dear Sir: 


If the business report f BUSINESS 
WEEK is as inaccurate as your editorial, 
Republicans in Oppositi BW —Mar. 
6°54,p176), I feel I w ave to look 
elsewhere for business information. Evi 
dently the editor has | the basic 
issues involved 

A. SprRADO 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial 
dose of sanity the last 
produced, and you ai 
lated for braving th m it will 
raise. 

The nation needs tw ties of mod 
erates, not two poles tremists. If 
the Republicans do not lage to gor 
ern themselves as a pa their fitness 
to govern the natio1 t but be 
called into question 

Par CLEVELAND 


trongest 
et ks ha Cc 


congratu 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on 
; editorial I tl ughly agree 
that the Republican ieeds more 
unity of purpose if it to contmue 
in the saddle as I hope 

Let Republicans of hades of 
opinion remind them that the 
party was put back | er by the 
liberal indenendent vot h it seems 
to be rapidly losing i ge measure 
through Republican 1] opposi 
tion to a liberal Re; 1 adminis 
tration. This kind Linistration 
is in my opinion th kind the 
people will support 

Wa 2 WHEELER 


enetrating 


PRESIDENT 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to commend you on 
the editorial. . Sometimes I think 
that the group of senat mentioned 
in your editorial have lost their senses. 
They have become thx nies of their 
party and even of the United States 
witnout realizing it. | erely hope 
that your unequivocal 1 will help 
bring them to their s« 

RICHAR BuDLONG 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dear Sir: 

“Savage humil 
statement of the facts 
Carthy did not help fi 


is not a 
haps if Mc- 


these peopl ; 
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Another 
KELLER AIR TOOL 


Engineered to Industry 


SETS 2532 NUTS AN HOUR -THAT IS PRODUCTION! 


This operator sets six nuts 
simultaneously to fasten a pre- 
assembly to the backing plate 
of an automobile horn. He aver- 
ages 422 units an hour—or to 
put it another way, he runs 
down and tightens 2532 nuts 
an hour. 


This remarkable production 
rate is made possible by a mul- 


RELLER TOOL 


1301 FULTON STREET 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


tiple spindle device which in- 
cludes six Keller Nut Setters, 
all of which operate simulta- 
neously by pressing a single 
control. 


Although this device was 
designed by a Keller customer, 
Keller has recently announced 
a new multiple nut setter which 
can either be incorporated into 


Drills Compression Au 


Riveters 


a stationary fixture, or used as 
a counterbalanced hand tool. 
It provides individual, accurate 
control of the torque on each nut. 


Keller engineers keep in close 
touch with the needs of indus 
try, and are constantly at work 
developing new tools that will 
improve product quality, in 
crease output, and reduce costs. 
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The “just and perfect” inch is 
essential but, in itself, insuf- 
ficient without a true means 
of applying it to the unknown 
dimension. The difficulty of 
true application has been a 
constant challenge to science 
and industry for the last hun- 


dred years. 

The new Sheffield Airetest 
indicator is now proving its 
great valve in helping the in- 
the toolmaker and the 
rd in application. 
nical infidelities inherent in its p | 
to five decimal places. It contains 
eriodic replacement or 


research engineer fo eliminate 
Its basic design principle 
redecessors. 


spector, 
this pernicious haza 
excludes the mecha 
akes it decisive 


Its sensitivity m 
hich require Pp 


no vulnerable elements W 


maintenance. i 


Without modern economical production — x ass ‘e 
i a 
interchangeability, both the moss production vo y line 
today's replacement parts system would be impossible. 
industry lives by the inch. 


i S.A. 
Gage Division, The Sheffield Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio, U 
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the future of your Republican Party 
would repeat the appearance of the 
preceding Administration 
The sumple fact is the people in this 
part of the country are plenty scared 
about the attacks from the Eastern 
press on those senators who are protect 
ing their rights, and you have chosen 
to single out the ones most popular 
here—namely, McCarthy and Bricker 
Arcu D. Scuuttz 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dear Sir: 

». . I am pretty well fed up on this 
Communist line of McCarthyism 
They started it and now men in all 
walks of life are dui enough to 
parrot it. I think McCarthy is a great 
American and render 1 wonderful 
service, 

If the Truman Adm tration had 
faced the issue of Com: m squarely, 
and if Eisenhower had n forthright 
in facing it, McCarthy would have no 
issue today. They gar m the issue 
because they were and soft with 
the Communists. 

GEorce |! NGFELLOW 
EAST ORANGE, N. J 


No Loading Char ge 


Dear Sir: 

The Finance Sectic the Jan. 23 
issue Of BUSINESS WEES page 108, 
reviewed methods of | hasing com 
mon stocks. Parts of 1 irticle dealt 
with buying open-end tment fund 
shares, stating . that ing them 
“normally you have t full current 
liquidating value plu loading 
charge.” 

There exist a nur pen-« nd 
investment funds that ivailable at 
net asset value, with ling charge 
of any kind. The in nt records 
of some of these com) f 
with those of the iccessful 
“loaded funds.” 

I'he non-load fun t distrib 
uted through dealers « n. Con 
sequently, the invest te o to 
the funds themselves f formation 

VEGH 


wvorably 


DE VEGH MUTUAL Ft 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Advantages of Anthracite 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, Can 
Back? BW —Feb.! 
cluded many excell 
new equipment for 
of hard coal users 

I would just like t ttentic 
your mention of “tho ashe 
being slightly out of da l'oday there 
are severai systems f 1utomati 
removal of anthracit ‘haul 
ing of ashes days” a ibout over 
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Another example 
of 
efficient power 


at lower cost 


Bargain goes into the basement 


ACIFIC Telephone & Telegraph Company went Responsible is a good word to describe the 

to a lot of trouble to install this Cooper-Besse- products of Cooper-Bessemer, one of America’s 
mer Diesel generator set in their basement in oldest engine builders, who also feel responsibl 
Seattle. It’s a 1000-horsepower unit, weighs 18 _ for keeping everlastingly after the newest in heavy- 
tons and is 16 feet long. It had to be lowered pre- duty power developments. Consult with Cooper- 
cariously through a 6 x 12-foot sidewalk opening, Bessemer . . . amy time! 
with only inches to spare. Yet when this engine 
finally was in place, the company’s engineers actu- 
ally hoped it would never have to run. Movant Vernon, Ohio 

It’s for emergency stand-by power—a Cooper- 

Bessemer because of its exceptional reliability. If COOPER-BESSEMER 
Seattle’s regular electric service ever should fail, 
this engine will start automatically ... in a split Grove Cay, Pe 
second .. . to keep vital telephone lines hot. It’s 
havoc insurance! A real bargain when you con- 
sider the actual dollars it will save by maintaining New York * Chicage * Washington + Sen Francisco « Los Angeles * 
uninterrupted communications during an emer- San Diego * Houston * Dallas + Odessa + Pampa * Greggion * 
gency. And it could easily be responsible for sav- Seattle * Tulsa * St. Lewis * Gloucester + New Orleans * Shreveport 
ing many lives at such a time. Cooper-Bessomer of Conada, Lid., Halifax, N. 5. 


DIESELS*GAS ENGINES*GAS-DIESELS + ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS « HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 


























“Yes, we've found General Wirebounds 
cut shipping weight considerably.” 


You just can’t get lighter, more rugged shipping containers than 
General Wirebound Boxes and Crates! The secret? Lighter, 
stronger materials, and the fact that each container is designed 
to fit the particular product, 


Why not let our packaging laboratories design a new, stream- 
lined container for your product? There’s no charge for this 
service, and no obligation. Have one of our engineers call. And 
send for your free copy of “The General Box.” It’s loaded with 
money-saving, time-saving packaging ideas, 
ENGINEERED CONTAINERS FOR EVERY SHIPPING NEED. 
Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; East St. Lovis; Detroit; Kansas City; Lovis- 


ville; Milwaukee; Prescott, Ark.; Sheboygan; Winchendon, Mass.; General Box 
Compony of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss.; Continental Box Company, Inc. Houston. 


Genetal Box 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY, 1805 MINER STREET, DES PLAINES, ILL. 


* * 
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Dear Sir: 

It was gratifying .: . t 
port on the progressive 
coal business is taking to 
lenge of convenience in 
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I'd like to add that t! 


mercial size stokers for la 
which you call attention 
coal economy advantag 
nance, installation and f 
addition to burning a com; 
less fuel. . .. 
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CHESTER, PA, 


Color TV 


Dear Sir: 

Your article, Color T\ 
Up Its Mind {[BW—F: 
while setting forth accurat 
what confused situation 
today regarding the adven 
not present a true pict 
matic’s Lawrence Col 
(Chromatron). 

... The article refer: 
lem of re-radiation wh 
early models of our tube 
problem has been solved 
designs to the satisfact 
gineers. Recent tests ce 
West Coast Development 
showed that re-radiation 
standards generally accept 
tronics industry as const 
tory re-radiation levels 

The Lawrence t 
first practical color T\ 
size limitations. Chroma 
ered 21-in. tubes (with 
ture) to almost all ma 
sets, and a 24-in. tub 
picture) has been succe 
strated several times at 
laboratory. No other ma 
been able to furnish an 
rectangular picture siz 
124 inches. .. . 


Ru HAR 


CHROMATIC TELEVISION 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y, 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read your fi 
color TV... . 

This is just a note 
you on your insight o1 
plex subject... . 

CHaries | 
CBS-HY TRON 
DANVERS, MASS. 
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Chemical Resistant Tul 


From MINUS 320 Deg. F. 





Products made from Baxe.ite Fluoro- 
thenes can be used effectively between 
minus 320 deg. F. and plus 390 deg. F. 
Successful experiments have shown that 
these materials are praticable for high- 
temperature wire insulation, valve seats, 
gaskets, and insulation for printed circuits. 
They have excellent chemical resistance. 
For example, fluorothene is used for con- 
tainers piping to carry corrosive chem- 
icals such as fuming nitric acid. An out- 
— electrical property, especially at 
elevated temperatures, is volume resistivity 
which is so high that it can be measured 
only by extremely sensitive instruments. 
Bake.iTE Fluorothenes are rigid ther- 





Dlelicl-tem Sitadelacl ay 


tings Transparent Sheeting 


to PLUS 390 Deg. F. 


Wide Working Temperature Range of 
BAKELITE FLUOROTHENE Opens New Fields to Plastics Industry 





moplastic polymers—so hard that hammer 
blows on a solid piece hardly leave a mark. 
Long periods of submersion reveal no sign 
of moisture absorption. Tests on various 
thicknesses of wire insulated with fluoro- 
thenes showed that they will not support 
combustion. 

These characteristics are already gener- 
ating interest among industries connected 
with chemical processing, electric power, 
packaging, a supplies, radio and 
television. Detailed technical information 
is available from Bakelite Company in a 
free booklet describing the forms, proper- 
ties, and fabrication of Baxexrre Fluoro- 
thenes. To get your copy, write Dept. TD-61, 


BAKELITE 


TRADE MARK 


Flucrct! 


BAKELITE COMPANY 

A Division of Union Carbide 

and Carbon Corporation (aa 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


in Canada: Bokelite Company 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 
Belleville, Ontario 





LAPEL MICROPHONE CASE molded of Baxexrre 
Vinyl Elastomeric Plastic fits snugly around deli- 
cate electrical assembly, stays flexible and resilient 

are possible be- 


Made by Emil Hervey Designs, New York, N. 


A 


EASILY LIFTED by one man, 20-foot length of 4%” 
oO. D “Fib rod i £ 


° plastic pipe, made 
with Baxe.ire Polyester Resins, speeds installa- 
tion. Corrosion-resistant, non-shattering, it’s used 
to carry salt water, sour crudes in oil fields. Made 
by Fibercast Corp., Sand Springs, Okla, 











How Honeywell Customized 












































Temperature Control helps you 


_ Learn about your 
business from a 


Glass Center 


Why Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


is becoming a building “must” 


A rHe Corning Glass Center in Corning, New 

York, you'll find a museum, offices, display 
rooms —and production areas where Steuben glass- 
ware is made 

Such a variety of functions under one roof calls 
for scientific temperature control —if the “indoor 
weather” is to be comfortable throughout the 
building. 

Today the best way to provide proper “indoor 
weather’ —whether a building houses one function 
or many —is through the use of Honeyu ell Customized 
Temperature Control 

The key word here is “customized’’. It means 
that whatever your control requirements, a Honey- 
well Customized Temperature Control installation 
designed to fit the needs of the building and its occupants 
is your answer. This applies not only to heating 
and cooling, ventilating and humidity control —but 
to industrial control as well. 

Only Honeywell can provide true “customized” 
control, Because only Honeywell manufacturers all 
three types of controls—pneumatic, electric and 
electronic, 

The story, in brief form, of the Honeywell Cus- 
romized Temperature Control installation in the 
Corning Glass Center is told by the floor plan and 
picture captions you see here, 

They tell how specific occupancy, use and expo- 
sure problems were met. 

The techniques used, applied to your particular 
problems, can help give you the ‘indoor weather” 


you've always wanted. 






Interior garden of 
Corning Glass Center 





Architects: Harrison & 
Abramovitz and Abbe, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mechanical Consulting 
Engineers: 

Jaros, Baum & Bolles, 
New York, N. Y. 


Air Conditioning Consulting 
Engineers: Henry Peck 
Associates, Fairport, N. Y. 


This panorama of the Corning Glass Center shows the 
temperature control problems involved. Huge glass win- 
dow areas face four directions. Whether it is sunny or 
cloudy makes a big difference to the heating and cooling 
system. But Honeywell Customized Temperature Concrol, 
using electronic and pneumatic thermostats and humid- 
istats, keeps the building comfortable all the time. 


ae 
Interior heating and cooling factors are important, too. 
Take the auditorium above, for instance. With a large 
crowd you have one heating problem. With a small group, 
quite another. But the four Honeywell thermostats located 
here handle either situation easily. 


The internal beating problem in the display room above 
is somewhat similar to that of the auditorium. But when it 
is crowded (requiring little heat) the auditorium might 
need considerable heat. Yet with enough thermostats, 
strategically placed, both areas are comfortable. 


— 


@ THERMOSTAT 
© wompistat 


For comfortable, even temperature in neu 
or existing buildings—of any size—speci/) 
Honeywell Customized Temperature Control 


Whether it’s a factory, motel, hospital—or any 
building of any size — new or existing, Honeywell 
Customized Temperature Control can help meet 
your heating, ventilating, air conditioning and 
industrial control problems. You can have more 
comfort and efficiency. And save fuel, too 
For full facts on Honeywell Customized Ter 

perature Control, call your architect, heating en 
gineer or your local Honeywell office. Or, if 
prefer, mail the coupon today. 


James M. Brown, III, director of 
the Corning Glass Center, says: 


“Today our Glass Center is one of the most 
fortable buildings in the country. Important in 
helping make possible this comfort is our Honey 
well Customized Temperature Control installatior 


Honeywell 
Fiat in Coutiols 


104 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 





Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Dept. BW-3-77, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: 


I'm interested in learning more about Honeywell ¢ 
tomized Temperature Control. 





We've been saying 


“Eye Accidents Cost More 
than $5°°”,,,” 


Heres One that Cost $12,000 


One way to make sure is to install an AO Eye Pro- 


Jn compensation alone, the loss of sight of a worker's 
right eye cost one company $12,000 in a court award 
last year. Claimant had been sanding cars when his 
electric grinder broke and shattered the sanding disc. 
This admittedly is a far more serious, far more costly 
eye accident than the average. It doesn’t happen every 
day. It probably couldn't happen to one 
of your workers and you. Or could it? 


A meriean ( )tical 7, SAFETY 


tection Program. The average pair of AO safety glasses 
costs only $2.30 — even the average s/ig/it eye accident 
it protects against costs far more. Write American 
Optical Company, 413 Vision Park, Southbridge, Mass. 
for booklet. Orask an AO Safety Representative to call. 


va 
MF 


ZONE 


3) ? y N 


Copyright 1954 American Optical Company souTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Now, and for three months, Uncle Sam will be in the black. The federal! 
government will be taking in more than it is paying out. 
That in itself exercises a mild restraint on the economy. 


At the same time, efforts at federal economy continue. These are all 
to the good, but the timing isn’t too fortunate. 


Even that much-discussed “new look” of the armed forces has its 
unsettling aspects. Suppose it simply means juggling funds from one 
branch to another; the gainers aren’t the big users of raw materials. 


Steel, among other heavy industries, will see military orders shrink. 


Perhaps, indeed, it will be up to Washington to “take steps.” 

There’s no March zip in the steel figures. Auto production not only 
isn’t spurting to meet spring demand, it is little higher than the average 
for January and February. Home building continues to run behind a year 
ago. Retail sales volume is down a bit. 

You get no feeling of vigor from any of these basic indicators, nothing 
to signal the awaited steadying—or turnaround—in general business. 


Unemployment, by itself, may not be enough to trigger the promised 
government action to stem the industrial decline. 


Statements of officials, from Eisenhower down, still are serene. 


Possibly the big rises in unemployment in January and February 
marked the worst of it (page 28). While March employment may show a 
less-than-normal rise, the unemployment count might not go up much, 
either. 


This would give Washington leeway to move or to do nothing. 


It’s hard to tell, from the unemployment compensation figures, what 
the March jobless total is likely to be. 

Initial claims for compensation had been looking better late in 
February. Then, in the first week of March, they jumped again (reaching 
the largest figure for this time of year since the war). 

The disturbing factor is this: The jump came just before the Census 
Bureau sent out its samplers to take the March count. 

(The “census week” is that which contains the eighth day of each 
month.) 


Unemployment, up to this point, is about as political as it is economic; 
314-million jobless, particularly at this time of year, cause alarm only by 
comparison with incredibly low figures generally since 1941. 


Employment, in many respects, is a more vital measure of economic 
health than unemployment is of malaise. After all, it’s the employment 
that generates the wages and the purchasing power, 


And employment went up by about 300,000 from January to February. 
That was enough to carry it above 60-million, an altogether respectable 
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total. After all, we have less than 50-mililion families in this country. So 
each one still has an average of about 114 breadwinners. 


While you can’t feed a family on averages, the figures at least indicate 
that the suffering is not yet too widespread. 
vetelicsios 


Everybody talks about the turn that’s just ahead in steel (to some, 
it’s been a mirage for months), but nobody has pinpointed it. 


Operations fell further this week, being estimated at slightly less than 
68% of capacity. That's a new low except for the holidays. 


Price improvement might lead you to believe that nonferrous metals 
were having a pickup before one is felt in steel. But this could be deceptive ; 
the brightening flows more from government than civilian channels. 


Better prices last week for lead and zine were accompanied by rumors 
of new buying for the stockpile. 


Copper’s steadiness stems from plans to take Chile’s surplus off the 
market, again presumably for the strategic stockpile. 


Quicksilver, in its inimitable way, has become a very special case. 


The U.S. (which frowns on cartels but participates in the “world 
wheat pool”) swaps wheat for quicksilver, mainly with Spain (which heads 
the carte] handling much of the world’s low-cost mercury output). 

Last year, we imported 85,000 flasks of quicksilver (about 30,000 more 
than we used, not to mention 14,500 flasks produced at home). Yet users 
in this country can’t get the quicksilver they need—and prices have soared 
from $184 a flask to above $200 within five months. 


The cause of the squeeze? Stockpiling of the bartered quicksilver. 


Do you use a hearing aid? If you do, new batteries will probably cost 
you more because of the jump in quicksilver prices; mercury is one of their 
principal ingredients. 

Housing figures for last month were neither particularly good nor 
particularly bad. The number of houses started is estimated at 73,000, a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of nearly 1.2-million. 


The least favorable aspect is that this marks the eighth consecutive 
month falling behind year-before levels. February was down by 7.8%. 
February starts were the lowest for the month in the last five years 
— wan 
Over-all production levels in this country apparently will show another 
decline for March. 


Business Week’s Index (whose 123 for February coincided exact!) 
with the Federal Reserve’s index number for that munth) has now dipped 
below the 120 level (page 21). That’s the lowest since the 1952 steel strike. 


Should industrial production slide any further, or even if it stays 
around present levels for very many months, the idea that 1954 wil! be 
“the second best year on record” will go aglimmering. 

The 1952 Federal Reserve average was 125—this year’s high to date. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Mar. 20, 1954, Issue—Business Week. 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N.Y 








The simple, scientific way to office quiet! 


Bigelow’s Cushionlok* carpet absorbs up to 90% 


of floor noise ...deadens echoed sound, too! 


You'll be amazed to see how quiet your office can 
be with Bigelow Cushionlok Carpet. This handsome, 
durable acoustical carpet has such a high sound- 
absorption coefficient that usually no further acous- 
tical treatment is necessary. 


Cushionlok can be installed easily without dis- 
rupting your normal office schedule. It can be laid 
on any type floor. It can be cut, pieced and re-laid 
at any future date. Cushionlok has its own cushion 
lining built into the carpet. 


Economize on maintenance with a 73% saving! 
Figures show the estimated costs for maintaining 
hard-surface floor coverings to be about 60¢ per sq. 
ft. annually. You can keep Cushionlok in A-1 condi- 
tion for only 16¢ per sq. ft. annually and save 73°;! 
Cushionlok can save needless expenses by prevent- 
ing slippery-floor accidents, too! 


Send for your sample of Cushionlok, today. Once you see 
it, you'll agree that it’s the most practical carpet for use 
in stores, showrooms, offices, hotels—any place where 
there’s noise and traffic. Write on your businesy stationery 
to Dept. A, 140 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


*REG.U.&.PA 


Bigelow Cushionlok Carpet 


For Better Acoustics 





WMiites MOVABLE WALLS GIVE YOU 


Space 


FOR PERMANENT 





EFFICIENCY 


Executive Office, Technical Center of National 
Matleable and Steel Castings Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Dalton & Dalton and Associates, Architects. 


@ National Malleable and Steel Castings Company employs 
Space Control throughout its new Technical Center to make 
sure of future as well as present efficiency in its use of 
space for advanced testing and research. Mills M« 

Metal Walls will keep these interiors flexible, alway 
adaptable to changing requirements, because they 

moved to fit new layouts—quickly, easily and at ver 

low cost-—whenever the need occurs. Complete c! 

can usually be made overnight or during a week ¢ 
sometimes in a matter of hours, without commoti 

dust, debris or interruption of normal space usage 


With this efficient mobility Mills Walls combine 
distinctive architectural design, attractive appearance 
and structural stability, achieved by Mills exclusive 
all-welded flush panel construction. Available in a 
variety of pleasing colors in baked-on enamel fin 
they require no maintenance except occasional wa 


to keep them looking fresh and new. 


Write for the new 68-page Miils Catalog or 
see it in Sweet's Architectural File. 


METAL WALLS 


THE MILLS COMPANY + 966 Wayside Road + Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 








FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





§ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) _ , *119.8 $120.2 123.5 1336 916 


ben es 


teel ingot production (thousands of tons) +1,652 1,779 2,288 1,281 
Production of parva = and trucks $139,263 142,097 165,762 62,880 
Hectic po const. awards News-Rec. 4-week av. in thousands) $36,048 $30,954 $49,111 $17,083 
(milion of iieden Goby on we 8,586 8,684 8,138 4,238 

Crode of and production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 6,433 6,322 6,450 4,751 
Seceeiede coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) +1,129 1,306 1,370 1,745 
Paperboard production (thousands of tons) ) 223,579 237,563 242,903 167,269 


TRADE 


Carlosdings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 67 66 

: raw materials (daily av., thousands of cars) 36 38 
Department store sales ( from same week of preceding year) -3% -2% 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 223 277 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) . 426.9 422.5 422.8 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) . 81.2 81.7 92.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. S. eu 1947-49 = , 99.5 97.6 88.0 
Print cloth (spot and near ‘ 19.9¢ 19.6¢ 21.8¢ 
Finished steel, index (U. S. . 140.9 140.9 130.7 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) ° $23.50 $25.33 $44.08 
Copper gg om Connecticut Valley, WEY TDs oo nddhapeescapoesense , 29.985¢ 29.956¢ 29.140¢ 

(No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) ‘ $2.43 $2.41 $2.39 
Cotton, daily price are" ten designated markets, Ib.).................. k 34.21l¢ 34.14¢ 33.49¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib. , $2.12 # $2.10 


FINANCE 


> stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) ' 210.4 , 208.2 
edium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's) ‘ 3.55% 61% 3.56% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 2% % 23% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ‘ 53,913 54,789 .54,841 +145,820 
‘Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 79,700 79,534 79,868 77,844 ++72,036 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 22,475 22,407 22,556 23,139 +#9,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 32,292 32,292 32,409 31,328 ++49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 25,638 25,689 25,815 25,941 23,883 


Preceding Year 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Ago Average 


New Orders for Machinery ue a electrical (McGraw-Hill, 1950 = 100). February 84 97 
Employment (in millions). . ’ x59.8 60.9 
Unemployment (in millions). . cocetes PEs Fae . x3.1 1.8 
Housing starts (in thousands). . Belek 66.0 79.2 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, | NI 6nd. cults Ackeilamns a nen $13, 820 $13,674 $14,514 
Bank debits (in millions) ' $141,933 $154,289 $129,163 
Wholesale prices (U. S, BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 110.5 110.9 109.6 
* Preliminary, week ended Mar, 13, 1954, +? Estimate. N.A, Not available, 


* Revised. # Insufficient trading to establish a price, ; New series not comparable with previous data. 
Date for’ ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request, 
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in BUSINESS this 


WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 

THREE MEASURES OF THE RECESSION. Business 
spending ... unemployment. . . consumer buying 
plans .. . add up to more than an inventory ad- 
DR C0 eres y cin vdnnsed bebe tid dy acabiteles p. 25 
BUT THE BOUNCE IS MISSING. The business de- 
cline hurts a little, but it means only a 4% cut 
in capital investments . 26 
MARCH TELLS THE STORY. Unemployment will 
ONE SO NI. vic cap vene dakacuatiares «ous p. 28 
IRON. From the vast southern deposits of “lean” 
WI 60.00 05:8 veins nv dave eee naabeh Bent eas «eee p. 28 
SUNSHINE ON PERSONNEL ROW. Workers today 
are easier to get than a year ago. And they treat 


NASH PUTS OUT A BABY CAR. Detroit has mis- 
givings, but Nash has theories of its own .p. 30 
PRIVATE MONEY FOR ATOM POWER. Pittsburgh 
is first with a nuclear power plant... . p. 31 


CHICAGO'S $400-MILLION OVERHAUL. Instead of 
slums, 155 acres of parks, apartments, a campus 
for 20,000 students 


Business Briefs 


SPECIAL REPORT: 


TRANSPORTATION: WHO'LL BE CARRYING THE 
LOAD—AND WHY. Since ‘29, its volume of freight 
has climbed, but its share of the sales dollar has 


you better too 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 
FOR DULLES: A SUCCESS, TWO 
DILEMMAS. At Caracas, he got the 
anti-Red pledge he wanted, side- 
stepped a knock-down scrap. .p. 162 
NOBODY BUT NOBODY IN RUSSIA 
CAN COMPETE WITH GUM’'S ... 
but everything isn’t a bargain on 
Red Square. ...-p. 165 
HE’S PUSHING A NEW TRADE 
PLAN. Stassen faces a fight. .p. 167 


TAX RELIEF for Germans, too.p. 170 


ECONOMICS: 
HE SPANS HISTORY. Economist 
J. A. Schumpeter’s monumental His- 
tory of Economic Analysis rolls off 
the press this month ss 
NEW YARDSTICK for business, 
based on orders for nonelectrical 
machinery. McGraw-Hill announced 
it this week. eee 


FINANCE: 
RAIL GIANT THAT WENT FROM 
RAGS TO RICHES. The stuff that 
makes Union Pacific one of the few 
blue chips....... ; -p. 128 
GM HITS SOME NEW CEILINGS. Up 
33% to a new sales high... .p. 134 


INCOME: 
THE TREND IS MIXED. Better than a 
year ago, but not so good in 
spots. ceOrens es eeet p. 126 


INDUSTRIES: 
PRUNING STEEL PRODUCTION 
DOWN TO SIZE. After a dozen years 
at capacity-plus, how do you cut 
back gracefully? ...p. 182 
ITS BLOWING UP A SUMMER 
PUSH. Auto air conditioning: in two 
years, five variants and a looming 
fight in the market...........p. 190 


LABOR: 
LEFTIST UNIONS ON THE SKIDS. 
In four years, they've lost half their 


hit a new low 








Page 
Business Outlook 17 
Washington Outlook .. 37 
International Outlook . 159 
Personal Business . . 179 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 








Readers Report ...... 


members. 
trouble. 


“HOT CARGO” ISSUE. 
ondary boycott legal? 
ba 


They can still cause 
.p. 57 
Is the sec- 
It's NLRB’s 

..p. 58 

ITALS? 
It may lead to trouble between the 


mine union and the AFL.......p. 62 
BUILDERS HOLLER TO UNIONS FOR 
HELP. Cost climb in construction 
causes mutual worry—and a joint 
management-union attack.....p. 64 
CONTRACT PILL. Insurance agents 
swallow unpopular settlement with 
I 055g Sng 0. 5: 0 ¢ 0 dA BA p. 68 
CHAIN REACTION. Labor contracts 
go beyond covered groups, pinch 
New York insurors............ p. 68 
MACHINISTS TO SIGN AFL-CIO 
RAIDING PACT. ae 
PICKET DUTY. Can unions enforce 
penalties for refusal to picket? 
NLRB will decide............. p. 71 


MANAGEMENT: 

WHAT MAKES A COMMITTEE 
TICK. After seven years of keeping 
score, some answers from this 
Harvard sociologist. . ..p. 42 
DIVERSIFYING HAS ITS PITFALLS. 
Solar Aircraft found out the hard 
way. 


MARKETING: 


FEEDING ADVICE TO HUNGRY 


p. 102 
CUSTOMERS. Depression-born Con 


sumer Reports finds going even better 
in good times p. 144 
DO-IT-YOURSELF IS TAMED FOR 
THE TIMID. Why a successful power 
tool has been redesigned p. 150 
LIQUOR CONSENT DECREES FORE 
SHADOW SHAKEUPS. Seagram and 
Schenley may be in for major re- 
organizations. p. 152 
FTC’S DILEMMA. Court ruling forces 
Supreme Court appeal or start from 
scratch. .. p. 153 
CIGARETTES GO TO COURT. A 
lung cancer victim sues four major 
makers. p. 156 


THE MARKETS: 


STOCKS: FEW ARE CHOSEN. Don’t 
be misled by the indexes. There are 
days of selective buying p. 172 


PRODUCTION: 
NEW SILICA BRICK ENTERS TEST 
STAGE. It could bring changes to 
the steel industry. p. 74 
PORTABLE PLANT TAPS SULFUR. 
Standard Sulphur'’s idea might make 
mining profitable p. 80 
WROUGHT IRON BACK IN STYLE. 
This old industry, flat on its back 
ten years ago, says it’s ready to get 
up and fight. p. 85 
SQUEEZING OUT OIL. A field in 
West Texas plans water-flooding in 
the world’s biggest secondary re 
covery project. . p. 86 


NEW PRODUCTS. p. 88 


REAL ESTATE: 
OFFICE C.NTER IN SUBURBS. If 
stores do well on the city fringe, 
why not offices too? p. 138 


REGIONS: 
MISSOURI VALLEY PROJECT GOES 
ON .. . while politicians debate. 
Ten years after a shotgun marriage, 
a $1.3-billion baby p. 120 
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Even this cloud has a silver lining 


... how atomic energy is helping conquer disease 


Today, the whole world has reason to 
hope... 

To hope that atomic energy will be 
a powerful force for good . . . one of 
mankind’s greatest blessings. 


Already the silver lining of the 
atomic mushroom cloud is beginning 
to show through. In several ways! 
Just think, for example, of what this 
new force has done, to date, to 
expand production of radioisotopes 
... atomic materials used by doctors 
to track down and treat disease. 

Of themselves, isotopes . . . special 
forms of elements like iodine, phos- 
phorus, cobalt .. . aren’t much help 
to medicine. 

But put iodine into an atomic pile, 
and you get an irradiated isotope. 
Swallowed and used as a tracer, 
radioiodine helps doctors diagnose 
improper functioning of the thyroid 
gland. And used in larger doses, it 
helps treat hyperthyroidism. 

Do the same thing with cobalt, 
and you get a radioisotope that’s a 


substitute for radium. It’s much 
cheaper, though. Much more plenti- 
ful, too. 


Until the day of the chain reactor, 
there just weren’t enough radioiso- 
topes to go around. So you can thank 
atomic energy for these medically 
invaluable radioelements. 


You can also thank Inco Nickel for 
bearing a hand in this powerful, new 
attack on disease. 


It takes highly corrosive fluorine 
gas, you see, to produce an interme- 
diate chemical used in the produc- 
tion of certain types of fuel for 
atomic piles. 

And it takes corrosion-resisting 
Nickel to handle fluorine. For this 
destructive gas burns water, dis- 
solves glass, crumbles stone, ignites 


asbestos and steel. 

Through its conquest of fluorine, 
corrosion-resisting Nickel has 
helped mankind take a giant step 
ahead in its conquest of diseas« 

For all its great usefuln to 
man, however, Inco Nickel rarely 
seen. It’s usually intermixed that 
is, alloyed... with other metals to 
make them more corrosion-r« tant, 


or stronger, or more heat-resistant. 


Yours for the asking ... Draw on Inco’s 
fund of useful information on the 
properties, treatment, fab 
and performance of alloys 
ing nickel. 


Write for —‘‘List A’’ of available 
publications. 


cation 


ontalin- 


Inco Nickel 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


71 Wall Street, N.Y. 5, N.Y. 
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Long Distance Rates Are Low. These are the daytime station-to-station rates for the first three mi 
not include federal excise tax. Long Distance rates are even lower after six every evening and al! 


You save days and dollars 


when you go Long Distance 


There is hardly any limit to the 
time, money and waste motion 
Long Distance telephone service 
can save in a single business day. 

Here are only a few of many 
things you can do by telephone: 
Make appointments to avoid fruit- 
less visits. Complete sales with 
new contacts or old customers, 


Make purchases at advantageous 
prices or when emergencies arise. 
Satisfy complaints promptly and 
personally. Make collections by 
diplomatic, friendly discussions of 
overdue accounts. 

Many companies have found 
that a small investment in Long 
Distance pays big dividends. 


Long Distance Doesn't Cost- 
We have some specific 

for the profitable use of | 
tance in Sales, Purcha 
ministration, Traffic, P 
Engineering and Accou 
you would like to disc 
just call your Bell T: 
Business Office. 
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Three Measures of the Recession 


@ Business is easing its spending (page 26) 


@ Unemployment shows another rise (page 28) 


@ And consumers are trimming down buying plans: 


This Year... 
6.8% 
7.8% 
6.2% 

26.8 %o 


Plan to buy houses 
Plan to buy new autos 
Plan to buy used autos 
Plan to buy furniture 


... Last Year 
8.8 % 
9.0% 
6.2% 

31.9% 


and major appliances 


The figures above sum up the con- 
tents of one of three important pack- 
ages of 1954 business information that 
came out this week. ‘They are the pre- 
liminary results of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s annual survey of consumer 
finances and buying intentions. 

Taken together with the new esti- 
mates of capital spending plans (page 
26) and the latest figures on unem- 
ployment (page 28), they give you a 
measure of the recession that business 
is now going through. 
¢ How Deep?—It’s not a bad recession 
in comparison with, say, 1937-38. And 
there’s not the faintest sign that it 
could turn into a general collapse on 
the 1929-33 model. But it’s a recession 
nonetheless—a distinct, and in many 
ways painful, comedown from the su- 
perboom levels of 1953. On the figures 
now available, it’s hard to see any prom- 
ise of a strong upturn, short of a 
vigorous program of government inter 
vention. Capital spending is drifting 
down. And unemployment is rising. 

The Federal Reserve's estimates 
based on interviews run by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research 
Center in January and February—show 
plainly that the decline can no longer 
be explained cntirely by businessmen’s 
efforts to trim down their inventories. 
This was how the contraction started. 
But it has now spread to the consumer 
side of the cconomy. No matter how 
you read them, the figures show that 
consumers intend to buy less in 1954 
than they did in 1953. 
¢ Playing Cagey—Plans for buying auto- 
mobiles pretty much typify the con- 
sumer’s ane of mind. Intentions to 


buy new cars are smaller than when 
the survey was made carly in 1953. 
Plans for buying used cars are up to 
last year’s level; but there is something 
the bare figures don’t show: Consumers 
expect to pay less for the used cars they 
buy. This expectation of lower prices 
appears in other answers, too, With- 
out it, expectations to buy would plainly 
be lower. 

This reluctance to splurge at the 
1953 rate reflects increasing doubt 
among consumers about their chances 
of improved incomes in the coming 
year. In January-February of 1953, some 
34% expected to be making more 
moncy at the end of the year. This year, 
the comparable figure is only 19%. Last 
year, 10% thought their incomes would 
decline; this year, 15% expect to be 
making less by the time 1954 ends. 

There is a similar decline in present 

carnings as reported in the survey. In 
carly 1953, 16% said they were mak- 
ing less than the year before; this year, 
23%. A year ago, 48% reported higher 
incomes than they were making a year 
earlier; this year, only 41% reported 
higher earnings. 
* How Sure?—In the past, consumers 
have shown a tendency to stick fairly 
close to their plans as reported by the 
Reserve Board's survey in January. But 
there is an added word of caution from 
the Fed this year: The survey has 
never had a test in a period of gen- 
erally declining business; it might not 
then be so accurate a guide of what to 
expect as it has been. 

The board’s experts are also puzzled 
by a tendency on the part of the con- 
sumers to place their Vuving intentions 


later in the year than previous survey 
have shown. The experts don't know 
whether this means a pickup in business 
will come later this year—or whether 
consumers are waiting to see what | 
oing to happen to their jobs befor 
ond the things they want 
¢ Bright Spots—Not all the signs in the 
survey point down. For instance, ther 
apparently is considerable variation in 
plans to buy various major household 
appliances. T'V sets and refrigerator 
are slated for a substantial drop. But 
plans for buying washing machines are 
close to those reported a year ago 

The number of consumers who in 
tend to spend money for improvement 
and maintenance of their homes is 
about the same as it was last year. On 
the average, however, they intend to 
spend a little less for the work 

Significantly, consumers 
think that 1954 is going to b 
time to buy—in spite of their doubts 
about their own income prospects. The 
reason they think so is something that 
may sct a lot of businessmen thinking 
They expect prices generally to be lower 
in 1954 than in 1953. More than a 
third of them think prices will decline 
during the year. This is somewhat 
more than had that expectation a veai 
ago, and markedly more than those who 
expected lower prices when th 
was made in 1952 and 195] 
¢ And So—Add it all up, and you get 
a plain picture of a moderate declin 
in consumer buying. It is worth not 
ing that the decline is 
high levels and that the levels of buying 
indicated for 1954 still look good in 
comparison with other years in the past 

In fact, consumer intentions for 1954 
match up almost point for point with 
the expectations of 1952. In that year 
6.4% intended to buy houses; 6.8‘ 
new automobiles; 6.0% old 
biles; 23.2% furniture and appliance 

By any standards except those of a 
superboom, 1952 was a good year. In 
fact, if you could be sure that thi eal 
is going to be as good as 19 
stiehiy could say that the bottom 
of the dip has been reached alread 

But there’s all the difference in th 
world between hitting the 1952 level 
on the way up and hitting it on th 
way down. Levels that looked 
ful two years ago are nothing to 
about now. 
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But the Bounce Is Missing 


rhe charts on these two pages show 
that declining business activity has 
taken some of the buoyancy out of in- 
dustry’s plans for capital investment. 
They also show that businessmen are 
still confident that in 1954 their spend- 
ing will be the second highest on ree- 
ord, 

That's the main conclusion that 

emerges from the annual estimate of 
industry's plans for new plant and 
equipment worked out jointly by the 
Dept. of Commerce and the Securities 
& Exchange Commission. Commerce's 
figures reinforce the preliminary esti- 
mates reported in MecGraw-Hill’s an- 
tual survey, Business’ Plans for New 
Plants and Equipment (BW—Nov.7’53, 
p27). If both these calculations are 
correct, businessmen will be laying out 
only 4% less than they did last year 
when they broke all previous records. 
* Leveling Off—This slight decline will 
still leave a hefty $27.2-billion for capi 
tal spending—cnough to serve as a 
powerful prop for business. At the same 
time, it is clear that this year capital 
spending will not be acting as a power- 
ful force for expansion. 

Spending plans in the past have been 
an expanding thing. In a given year, 
each successive estimate of that year’s 
spending has been higher than the pre- 
vious one—and the actual figure ex- 


26 


ceeded the estimates. ‘That pattern is 
not repeating. The present estimate of 
1954 spending shows no significant 
change from the McGraw-Hill estimate 
last fall. 

¢ Overestimating?—There is evidence, 
moreover, that businessmen may now 
be overestimating their expenditures 
just as they underestimated them dur- 
ing the boom. One point: Plans for 
1954 were compiled on the assumption 
that there would be a continucd rise in 
capital gy prices. The present pros 
pect is for a small decline, so that fewer 
dollars will pay for the same amount of 
goods. Such savings might be used to 
increase expansion, but more likely 
will be retained, with a resultant shrink- 
ing in cash outlays. 

In addition, any further decline in 
business might bring a cutback in some 
spending plans and a stretchout in 
others. A stretchout already seems to 
have occurred in utilities sj ending, 
which shows a drop from $4.5-billion 
in 1953 to $4.4-billion this year. Utili- 
ties led the way in expanding invest- 
ment last vear, chalking up a 15% 
gain over 1952. Most experts thought 
that in utilities, at least, a continued 
high rate of expansion was certain. The 
3% decline that is in prospect doesn’t 
mean a definite cutback, but it indi- 
cates that utilities are not getting up 


steam to increase their ex; n rate 
¢ Downs vs. Ups—The | t single 
decline—and no great surpri in rail 
road investment, which is duled to 
drop 28% in 1954. But a sizabk 
downturn is also shaping up in manu 
facturing. Durable goods tries ex 
pect to drop off 10%, iondul 
ables are down 4%. Over lanuta 
turing figures on a 7 vhich 
scems to reflect the drop nand 

These declines are lars fiset by 
a substantial increase in th nmercial 
and miscellancous group is the 
single biggest category on | t. In 
vestment in this field 1 timated at 
$8-billion, a 3% rise over | But 
this category is subject to t harpest 
degree of change, and an kening 
in the business declin« bring a 
sudden drop in commer ending. 
e Break in the Pattern—Al!! through 
the becom, spending sched icreased 
in the latter part of the \ Chis year, 
investment is holding up but it 
is doubtful that we will purt 
later on. On the other | » sharp 
decline is in prospect. 

For one thing, business: pretty 
well set on their plans have th 
money to complete them. For another, 
some companics may sp p invest 
ment if there is a chang leprecia- 
tion allowances 
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March Tells the Story 


What the chart above looks like a 
month from now will determine more 
than any other single thing the meas- 
ures that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion adopts to deal with the current re- 
cession. If unemployment—as shown by 
the chart—turns down when the March 
figures are compiled, Washington will 
sit tight, confident that the dip in busi- 
ness has run its course. If unemploy- 
ment goes up again, the Administration 
has promised to throw everything it 
has into an antirecession program. 

The rise in unemployment was no 
surprise, but it was big enough to be 
disconcerting. As counted by the Cen- 
sus Bureau's new method (BW—Feb.20 
"$4,p29), unemployment rose by 500,- 
000 between January and February, 
reaching a total of 3,671,000. Earlier 
figures aren't strictly comparable, due 
to the change in the nose count, but 
on the old basis the jobless were as few 
as 1,2-million only last October. 
¢ New and Old—After a two months’ 
trial, the Census Bureau believes the 
new sample is better. For one thing, it’s 
broader and more representative, cover- 
ing 230 areas against only 68 in the 
old one. Future labor force estimates 
will be based on it. 

Ilowever, partly to make comparison 
easier, Census continued the old series 
through February. Although the old 


sample is narrower, estimates based on 
it x otha an even sharper rise from 
January—up |-million in the month to 
a total of 3.4-million in February. 

Normally, more jobs open up in 
March; there’s more outdoor work, and 
manufacturers step up operation. If 
that’s the case now, Washington pre- 
sumably will take no emergency steps. 
¢ Trends—The recent trend of the un- 
employment curve, as shown in the 
chart, is ominous, however. Since last 
October's postwar low, unemployment 
has risen between 2-million and 24- 
million, depending on which count you 
use. 

But the current total is well below 
the = peak of 4,684,000 in Febru- 
ary 1950, 

That February marked a_ turning 
point. In March 1950 unemployment 
dropped 500,000. By May it was down 
by some 1 4-million. 
¢ Favorable—Despite the rise of unem- 
ployment, February this vear also 
showed a slight pickup in employment. 
Both old and new counts put employ- 
ment at about 59.8-million in January, 
with a 300,000 increase to about 60.1- 
million in February. 

Most of this gain was on farms. 
Nonfarm employment was down 100,- 
000 in the new sample, was unchanged 
from January in the old 
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... from the vast south- 
ern deposits of ‘lean’ ore— 
that's the goal of National 
Lead and Republic Steel. 


National Lead Co. and Republic 
Steel Corp. have joined forces on a 
project that—the two companies think— 
may have a tremendous impact on the 
steel industry. The project, announced 
this weck: to upgrdde the “Ican,”” non- 
magnetic iron ore that’s found in vast 
quantitics throughout the South and 
Southwest. 

This lean ore, with a relatively low 
iron content, has long been a subject 
of speculation in industries that use 
iron—particularly in the steel industry. 
Scores of attempts have been made to 
upgrade it for use in modern blast fur- 
naces, but with only token success. If 
National Lead and Republic Steel can 
do what they hope to do, the steel in- 
dustry will end up with a huge new 
source of raw matcrials 

First step in the two-company proj- 
cect involves a big-scale pilot plant, now 
being built at Republic’s Spaulding Iron 
Mine near Birmingham, Ala. ‘This plant 
is scheduled to be ready for operation 
this summer. Here, the two companies 
will study production of the upgraded 
ore. 
¢ Process—The upgrading process was 
developed largely by National Lead. 
The company is interested primarily in 
metallic oxides for paint pigment— 
though it also spends much of its time 
developing metals for such customers 
as the electronics and aircraft indus- 
tries. 

National has  operatior scattered 
throughout the world for obtaining and 
developing these materials. One of its 
big research plants is in Norway, where 
the company owns deposits of ilmenite 
—a source of titanium. Working on this 
ore, Norwegian experts began looking 
into the possibility of separating iron 
as well as titanium from it. National 
started to send them or Ala- 
bama for their experiment 

There are millions of tor 
in Alabama—with an iron content of 
20% to 25%. It didn’t take much sell 
‘ng to get Republic Steel interested in 
the Norwegian experiment 

Briefly put, the proce 
changing the nonmagncti 
ore to magnetic iron. Thi 
ore to be recovered by m 
that, men who know th« 
it’s a simple matter to make the ore 
suitable for use in blast furnaces. 

National Lead thinks the process has 
now been perfected to a point where it’s 
ready for practical application 


from 


of lean ore 


involves 
iron in the 
allows rich 
genet. After 


process Say, 
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¢ Old Friends—National and Republic 
Steel have known each other for a long 
time—a fact that makes their collabora- 
tion on this project a natural. They 
worked together, for instance, in and 
around the Adirondack iron deposits. 

Republic was having trouble with 
this ore; it contained large amounts of 
titanium—a very active element that 
gets up to all sorts of mischief in a 
blast furnace. National Lead, mean- 
while, was working with the same ore— 
with an eye on the titanium. When the 
two companies got together, National 
went away with its titanium and Re- 
public with titanium-free ore. The ore 
is now a thoroughly respectable mate- 
rial in the steel industry, and Republic 
is not National’s only customer. 


Washington Post Buys 
And Folds Times-Herald 


The Midwest nationalist bloc of the 
Republican Party lost its newspaper 
show window in the nation’s capital 
this week. The Washington Post, 
Eugene Meyer's liberal-internationalist 
morning paper, bought out the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald for nearly $10- 
million. The Post immediately folded 
the Times-Herald, saying that it would 
retain a few features. 

The Times-Herald had been the 
property of Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Tribune, part 
owner of the New York Daily News, 
and a thorny political figure for three 
decades. All sorts of stories to explain 
the sale were circulating among Wash- 
ington politicians, but the known facts 
were pretty simple. 

McCormick, who bought the Times- 
Herald five years ago for $4.5-million 
from a group of employee-owners, has 
had it on the block privately for some 
time. Neither the Washington Star 
nor the Scripps-Howard Daily News 
were interested. 

It has long been assumed that Wash 
ington could support both the Post 
and the Times-Herald in the morning 
field. The competition was the fat 
Evening Star. 

McCormick, who is 73 years old, has 
been ill. Since November, and until 
just recently, he has been in Florida 
and the Caribbean. This week, the an 
nouncement that Meyer had bought 
the Times-Herald showed that McCor 
mick had decided to drop out. 

To Washington newsmen, the fold- 
ing of the Times-Herald meant a lot 
more than the silencing of the McCor- 
mick and Hearst news service views in 
the capital. To newspapermen the 
meaning was a shrinking job market 
and just at a time when cconomizing 
government agencies have been laying 
off ex-reporters from press agent jobs. 
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Sunshine on Personnel Row 


Workers today are a lot easier to get than they were 
a year ago. And, once hired, they're easier to get along 
with. Productivity is up in most places. 


Jay Co., Inc., Los Angeles maker of 
baby furniture, confidently expects to 
do twice as much business this year as 
it did last year. 

The company doesn’t base its pre- 
diction on the hope that babies will be 
especially abundant this year. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that babies 
have become any more furniture-con- 
scious than usual. The main reason for 
Jay Co.’s optimism is the fact that, for 
the first time in its life, it has been 
able to build an adequate sales staff. 

In past years, Jay Co. would spend 
$300 to $400 over a period of three or 
four months advertising for sales help. 
From this, the company says, it onal 
reap a harvest of three or four mediocre 
salesmen and perhaps one good one. 
This January, it placed a single $30 ad 
in a Los Angeles newspaper. It got 72 
inquiries, put 18 men into a training 
course, passed 12, eventually washed 
out two and ended up with three ade- 
quate salesmen and seven excellent 
ones, 

Why the sudden change? Largely be- 
cause this is a year of business recession. 
Because there are fewer jobs available, 
Jay Co. found employees easier to get. 
And because these employees knew jobs 
were scarce—and might get scarcer— 
they were more eager to please, more 
willing to work, less inclined to grumble 
and to spend time dreaming of greener 
fields. 
¢ New Attitude—Roaming around the 
country this week, BUSINESS WEEK re- 
porters found scores of businessmen 
with similar tales to tell. If there is any 
source of happiness in the business dip, 
it lies in the fact that employers and 
employees are learning to get along to- 
gether more amicably. 

“IT find a much friendlier attitude 
among our employees,” a contented San 
Diego executive said this week, with a 
benevolent smile. “There is no bicker- 
ing. In past years, our people have been 
wondering whether they could do 
better, whether they should make a 
change. Now they are sure they have 
a good deal where they are.” 

A Midwest manufacturer's smile was 
broader, and somewhat less benevolent, 
when he pointed out that he no longer 
feels it necessary to pamper his em- 
ployees. Their bargaining position is no 
longer so impregnable as it was in the 
boom years. “We don’t have to love 
them any more,” he concluded. 
¢ Recruiting—This change of attitude, 
irising from a general shift from labor 


shortage to surplus, has done much to 
ease the personnel manager’s often un 
enviable job. For one thing—as Jay Co 
discovered—it has made recruitment in 
many parts of the country as simple as 
picking apples. 

“Sure, there has been a change,” 
the owner of a Minneapolis machine 
shop. “Why, we've even had a tool and 
die maker show up looking for a job!” 
The shop owner could not have been 
more surprised, apparently, if the tool 
and die man had been a talking hors« 

For companies that have been in the 

habit of doing big-scale, continuous 
cruiting, the new looseness in the labor 
market means a substantial saving. A 
report from the West Coast says that 
a big aircraft manufacturer “has stopped 
high-pressure recruiting, quit sending 
roundup crews east, stopped radio ad 
vertising. It now runs only a standing 
classified advertisement in local news 
papers for help.” 
e Conscience—And when a 
has hired its new employees, it’s likely 
to find that they—as well as the old 
timers—are a good deal more conscien 
tious than was typical a year ago 

Absenteeism, for instance, is no 
longer the problem it once was. “Ws 
used to have many workers out every 
time it rained,” a Connecticut indu 
trialist recalls. “‘Now they're on time in 
rain, fog, slect, or snow.” A Chicago 
company makes this report: “In a de 
partment normally requiring 200 work 
ers to achieve the desired output, we'v 
had to employ 225—25 extra to take 
care of absentecism. Now we can get 
along with only 10 extras.” 

And one personnel director tells the 

vignant story of a young worker who 
bad a long record of taking days off 
him—without 
One weeh 

time ip 


Says 


{ Oompa 


when the mood seized 
bothering to submit excuses 
end he hurt his back. By thi 
parently, he had noticed the changed 
employment atmosphere; for he called 
the personnel director at home to e 
plain. The personnel man’s analysi 
“I guess he had cheated so often he wa 
afraid I wouldn’t believe the real 
thing.” 
¢Quit Rate—The 
changed his ways because—possibly for 
the first time in his life—h« faced 
by the ogre of unemployment. He 
knew that if he were fired he might not 
ct another job for a while. Thi 
im to do some serious thinking about 
the value of security. 
The desire for security 
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the business dip, has cut down not 
only absenteeism but also the amount 
of job-hopping. 

Workers today prefer to hang onto 
the jobs they have, rather than search 
continually for higher pay or better 
working conditions. ‘The longer they 
stay with one company—so their rea- 
soning goes—the more seniority they 
build up, and the less likely they are 
to find themselves out in the cold when 
layoffs come around. 

The Minnesota State 
Service can document the results of this 
reasoning with figures. Since World 
War II, it has been considered normal 
in Minnesota for four or five workers 
out of every 100 to quit jobs every 30 
days. The quit rate is now down to one 
per 100. 
¢ Quality—If there are any businesses 
that benefit from all this more than 
others, those businesses are laundries, 
banks, and retail stores. For one rea- 
son or another, these three fields of 
enterprise are unattractive to job-hunt- 
ers—particularly to young ones. Now, 
all three report jovfully that workers are 
lining up at the doors. 

“T put an ad in the paper last week 
for one worker and got 24 replies,” says 
a delighted laundry owner from Hart- 
ford. ‘That's unheard of in this busi- 
ness.” A Houston bank notes with 
some surprise that it’s getting a lot of 
voluntary applications for bookkeeping 
and stenographic jobs. A few months 
ago, it took wecks of hunting by an 
employment agency to find a single 
new recruit for the bank. 
¢ Productivity—There’s disagreement 
among employers over the effects of 
the labor surplus on productivity. Some 
say Output per man has gone up; others, 
down. 

The “down” schoo] maintains that 
workers, fearing a cut in the work week, 
deliberately stretch out their jobs—do 
40. hours’ worth of work in 45 hours. 
There are reports of this phenomenon 
from the Midwest and New England. 
If there seems to be an increase in 
productivity, this school maintains, it’s 
because the entire plant operation— 
running below capacity—is less frantic 
and hence more efficient. 

The “up” school argues that the 
workers are desperately cager to please; 
they fear that the least productive of 
them will be laid off or fired. Hence, 
they work like mad. A big appliance 
manufacturer, for instance, recalls sev- 
eral cases in which it cut a department's 
work force by 10%-—only to find out 
that the department's output stayed 
right where it was. 

The “up” school points out, also, 
that the workers left after a layoff are 
generally those with high seniority. 
They are usually the best producers. 
Hence, output per man goes up statis- 
tically if not physically. 
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THE METROPOLITAN: In spite 


of grave misgivings in Detroit . . 


Nash Puts Out a Baby Car 


It's axiomatic in the U.S. automotive business that 
an extra-small car will bring its maker much woe and small 
profit. But Nash has some theories of its own. 


The pint-sized car pictured above is 
Nash Kelvinator Corp.'s Metropolitan. 
It went on sale last week, priced at 
about $1,500. 

In putting the Metropolitan on the 
market, Nach shows itself to be in dis- 
agreement with several time-honored 
automotive axioms: 

Production costs. “You can't bring 
out a completely new car,”’ it’s said in 
Detroit, “for less than $10-million.” 
Nash’s president, George W. Mason, 
says that his company has spent less 
than $2-million to introduce the Metro- 
politan. The trick: The car was designed 
by Nash, but is being produced in Eng- 
land by British Motors Corp. Tooling 
is cheaper in England than im the U.S. 
No tooling at all was needed for the 
engine, a stock Austin-A40. 

Marketin . “Even if you can produce 
a small car cheaply,” Detroit's argument 
goes on, “there'll be no market for it.” 
Nash’s vice-president in charge of sales, 
Henry C. Doss, admits that “the 
Metropolitan will not replace the fam- 
ily car—because it was not designed as 


But, he it will be 
ir families 
1 late 

out that 
full-sized 


a substitute.” 
an ideal second car for tv 
The typical second car t 
model used car. Nash p 
you don’t generally ne 
vehicle as a second car 

The Metropolitan irry two 
adults in the front seat, th mall chil 
dren or several bags of groceries in the 
rear utility seat. As Nash sees it, other 
likely markets are company sales fleets, 
retired couples on fixed in s, young 
couples just starting mari life 

Small-car price. “When you try to 
build u small, cheap car,’’ Detroit con 
tinues, “you take value out faster than 
you reduce the price.” Nash doesn't 
think its baby car represents a cut in 
value. The Metropolita powered 
by a four-cylinder, 42-hy wine that 
can push the car to 80 m Nash savs 
the car has averaged 41 to the gal 
lon of gas at 34 mph 

The hardtop model priced at 
$1,445; the softtop at $1,469 
prices do not include state o1 
taxes, radio, or heater. 


These 


local 
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Private Money for Atom Power 


Duquesne Light Co. turned in the winning bid for the 
pioneer atomic power plant. 
behind changing the law. 


Legend has it that Henry Ford 
originally planned to set up shop in 
Pittsburgh, but was discouraged from 
doing so by that city’s businessmen. So 
Detroit became the hub of the fabulous 
automobilé industry. 

True or not, the story apparently 
made a profound impression in Pitts- 
burgh. Last week, the city’s electric 
utility went to considerable pains to 
make it the birthplace of another in- 
dustry with vast potentialities: the pro- 
duction of electric power from the 
atom. 

During this week, Duquesne Light 
Co. was still negotiating with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. But it 
was a cinch that the first atomic plant 
producing electricity for homes, farms, 
and factories would be located in the 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area. 

Businessmen in general were sur- 
prised that the plant—which isn’t ex- 
pected to compete with conventional 
power costs—would go up amid Pennsy!- 
vania’s coal fields. Some fuel-hungry 
area~say Nevada or New England 
figured as a more likely site for such 
high-cost productions. 
¢ The Price—Utility industry men were 
highly pleased that one of their number 
had made the successful bid for the 
pioneer atomic power plant, rather than 
some public body like the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. But they were flab- 
bergasted at the terms Duquesne had 
offered AEC: 

¢ Duquesne will furnish the plant 
site. 

¢ It will pay $5-million of the cost 
of the reactor. 

‘e It will provide the conventional 
electrical equipment—turbines, gener- 
ators, etc. This gear will cost an esti 
mated $9-million. Anticipated total 
cost, of the entire plant is $45-million. 
AEC already has contracted with West 
inghouse Electric Corp. to supply the 
$36-million reacter—the nuclear fur- 
nace for the plant. 

¢ Duquesne will operate both the 
atomic and conventional portions of 
the plant and bear all labor costs. 

¢ In return for fissionable material 
—atomic fuel for the reactor—to be sup 
plied by AEC, the utility will pay the 
government for the actual steam de 
livered to its turbines. Fees will range 
from 48.3¢ per million Btu. of steam 
during the. first year of operations up 
to 60.3¢ per million Btu. in the fifth 
and last year of the agreement. 
¢ What’s the Score?—Precisely what all 
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And that puts new steam 


this added up to in terms of total com- 
pany contributions could not be calcu- 
lated without more details of the agree- 
ment. Neither Duquesne nor AEC was 
ready to be specific. 

AEC Chairman Lewis L. Strauss 
hinted that the government would 
“save” about $30-million on the deal. 
That would let AEC out with an 
eventual investment of only $15-million 
in the plant. 

You could see $14-million of the 
company’s money—its contribution for 
the reactor and the cost of the non- 
atomic facilities—quite clearly. But it 
was something else to pinpoint the cost 
of Duquesne’s other obligations under 
the agreement. 

Take the steam charges, for example. 
Admittedly, no conventional plant can 
be compared closely with the atomic 
project. But one major utility a con- 
siderable distance from the coal fields 
figures it is paying a maximum of 50¢ 
per million Btu. of steam from_ its 
boilers. About 40% of the cost goes 
for transportation of fuel. 

That would make it reasonable to fix 
costs of steam from conventional boil- 
ers at points where fucl transportation 
is negligible at 30¢ to 35¢—or just a 
little more than half the maximum con- 
templated in the Duquesne-AEC agree- 
ment for the fifth year of operations. 

Thus in paying a premium for steam, 
in providing a plant site, in carrying all 
labor costs of operation, Duquesne may 
reach the share of costs suggested by 
Strauss. 
¢ Who Pays?—This raises additional 
questions in the minds of utility men. 
Chief of these is: How can Duquesne 
do it? The Pittsburgh utility's pro- 
posal was one of nine bids to share 
with AEC in building the project. 
Ihere have been rumors that TVA was 
one of the other bidders, but none of 
the eight has been officially identified. 

AEC admits that no other offer came 
close to Duquesne’s, 
¢ The Risks—The company’s risks are 
clear. Westinghouse is building a king- 
size reactor of the type it is completing 
for the submarine Nautilus. With 
more than three times the power 
capacity of the submarine unit (18,000 
kw. vs. 60,000 to 75,000 kw.) the new 
reactor actually is an experiment in vir- 
tually all respects. When it is com- 
pleted three to five years hence, the 
machine almost certainly will operate. 
But no one knows how efficiently. 

To pay for its atomic plant from in- 


creased rates, Duquesne must get the 
approval of the Pennsylvania Publi 
Service Commission and the city of 
Pittsburgh. It has no record of winning 
easy rate cases from either 

e Nearer the Goal—The AEC-Du 
quesne partnership puts new steam b« 
hind the drive to end the government's 
monopoly in atomic energy develop 
ment. The heavy investment of the 
Pittsburgh utility firm wil! almost cer 
tainly demolish one of the most seriou: 
barriers to industry construction and 
ownership of reactors. 

Such ownership now is forbidden b 
the Atomic Energy McMahon Act of 
1946. The act also contains a number 
of lesser restrictions on private atomi 
work. 

Efforts to remove thes 
have been under way for mor 
year. President Eisenhower gav 
his blessing last month. 

Opponents of the amendments ar 
gued that, although a lot of compani 
were engaged in atomic power studi 
under AEC guidance, none was read) 
to risk capital on a plant big enough 
to produce significant quantities of 
power.. Duquesne’s investment should 
go a long way to convince Congres 
that the situation has changed 

Of course, there will still b 
opposition to the President's proposals 
because along with the recommenda 
tions on domestic power they includ 
two companion issues: (1) the exchang: 
of tactical information on atomi 
ons with nations with which we 
defense agreements; and sharin 
with friendly nations information on 
nonmilitary uses of atomir 
e Threat to Ore—The second issu 
raises another big problem 

In 1944, at the height of World Wa 
II, Belgium allocated its Congo or 
richest in the Free World—equally to 
the U.S. and Britain. Until recent 
the U.S. received most of the British 
share. 

In return, the U.S. has 
Belgians launch into nucleat 
That's as far as we could go 
McMahon Act. 

Now the Belgians want mor 
They want refined fissionable material 
from the U.S. and British productior 
plants. And they want technologi 
assistance. 

The wartime allocation of the or 
about to expire. The present Belgi 
government is under pressure from oj 
position political groups to make th 
best deal possible when the treaty « 
pires. 

While domestic discover 
nium have almost quadrupk 
past three years, consumption has far 
outstripped this increase. It high] 
improbable that we could continue th 
present level of operations for long if 
we were shut off from forcign 
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SHINY NEW DEVELOPMENT, including modern housing, a campus, and government administration center. It’s . . . 


Chicago s $400-Million Overhaul 


Hughston M. McBain, chairman ot 


One problem that’s common to most 
aging citics is what to do about the slum 
areas surrounding their downtown busi- 
ness centers. Some cities, like Pitts- 
yurgh (BW—Apr.11'53,p70) have al- 
ready adopted the drastic remedy that 
seems to be the only effective one— 
demolition and redevelopment 

In Chicago this week a citizens’ com 
mittee of six business leaders prepared 
to tackle their city’s problem. They 
handed Mayor Kennelly a proposal for 
a $400-million redevelopment of the 
deteriorating Near North Side avea on 
the north bank of the Chicago River 
from just west of Michigan Avenue to 
the north branch of the river. 

It is the most comprehensive, single- 
area local plan since the Burnham 
Plan of 1909 laid out the develop- 
ment of Chicago's Lake Shore Drive 
and Park System and Wacker Drive 
along the bank of the Chicago River. 

Sponsors of the plan include Mark 
A. Brown, president of Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank; Willis Gale, chairman of 
Commonwealth Edison Co.; Arthur G. 
Leonard, president of the Chicago Assn. 
of Commerce & Industry and of the 
City National Bank & ‘Trust Co.; 
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Marshall Field & Co.; Holman D 
Pettibone, chairman of Chicago Title 
& Trust Co.; and Gilbert Scribner, ot 
Winston & Co., real estate manage- 
ment firm. 

¢ The Plan—Their proposal calls tor 
the redevelopment of 151 acres of land 
on the north bank of the Chicago River 
On the site—to be called the Fort Dea: 
born Project—would be built 5,000 
apartments, a $165-million government 
administration center, a campus tor 
20,000 students, an esplanade along the 
river, park areas, and covered parking 
for 6,000 cars. 

A proposed Chicago University of 

Illinois would occupy a site 
west of the government center. The 
5,000 apartments would be built on the 
edge of the development. Buildings in 
the project would be surrounded by an 
esplanade one level above present street 
ilevel—leaving a parking area for 6,000 
cars at the old level. 

¢ Ways and Means—To develop the 
project, the committee proposes to or- 
ganize a not-for-profit corporation, made 
up of prominent Chicagoans. 

Financing would come largely from 


*> 
> >-aCTe 


private sources. ‘The site \ | be ac 
quired and cleared by the C! Land 
Clearance Commission, if fied 
for federal and state under 
present slum clearance an ree 
development legislation 

The committee 
government buildings be 
the builders by private int 
leased to the government 
a long-term basis. At the 
30 years, the government 
matically become the ownc1 

The apartments would 
by private funds. The univ 
put up its own buildings 

Originators and planner 
Dearborn Project were Na 
Owings, of Skidmore, Owin 
rill, architects and city pla 
Arthur Rubloff, Chicago realt 
e The Pattern—Chicago, of 
only one of the many majo 
are facing the slum problem 
ington, for instance, the \W 
Redevelopment Land Agen: 
liam Zeckendorf, president of 
Knapp, are working on plan 
form the Southwest  secto 
Washington’s worst slum d 
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NATIONAL’S REDUCEROLL 


Where production machinery carrying a high price tag 
is installed, management can rightfully expect continuous 
production from such an investment. It is in situations like 
this that Allen-Bradley motor controls show up to advantage. 

You see, every one of the Allen-Bradley family of starters 
is based on the very logical premise that simplicity of design 
is virtually a guarantee of trouble free operation. Eliminate 
all pivots, pins, levers, and links and you have eliminated 
parts that can wear, corrode, stick, or break. Also, take into 
consideration that all Allen-Bradley relays, contactors, start- 
ers, etc., are provided with double break, silver alloy contacts. 
It then becomes readily understandable why Allen-Bradley 
control is so popular with all industries. 

Almost anyone can handle your easy jobs! Please give 
,A-B a chance at your really tough jobs! 

Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Bulletin 

849 Pneu- 
matic Tim- 
ing Relay. 


Contacts of Bulletin 700 

Universal Relays can be 

: easily changed from 
Bulletin normally open to nor- 
709, Size mally closed (or vice 


1, Across- versa) by merely recon- View of the Allen-Bradley con 


rols which operate National's 
the-line necting the respective pe me ” J 
Starter. terminal connections. ; 


Bulletin 709, Size 
5, Across-the-line 
Starter. 


ALUEN- BRADLEY 


SOLENOID MOTOR CONTROL 
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GEAR TOOTH 
AFTER CUTTING 


BURRS REMOVED 
BY HAND 


BURRS REMOVED 
AND SURFACE JUNCTURES BLENDED 
BY BRUSHAMATIC 


See how you get 
better quality at lower cost! 


# 








HESE magnified, unretouched photos show the comparison of gear 

teeth surfaces when burrs are removed by hand and when burr removal 
and blending is done by the Osborn Brushamatic*. The blended surface 
junctures have no scratches to concentrate stresses. Their uniformity and 
smoothness mean superior performance and greater life expectancy. 

You not only get greater quality when you remove burrs and blend with 
the Brushamatic ... This push-button method boosts output per manhour 
as much as 5 to 10 times. Scrap loss is nil. It saves floor space and it is neat 
and clean. 

The Osborn Brushing Analyst will gladly help you find out how you 
can improve your products and cut costs with this new technique. Call 
your OBA today or write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-33, 
5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


* Trade-Mark 


Osboru Prushawatio 


BETTER QUALITY... LOWER COSTS... AT THE PUSH OF A BUTTON 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 








New York’s Guaranty Trist Co. took 
the plunge first this week tting the 
prime rate on commercial | to 3 
from 34%. The same cut rs_ th 
renewal rate for broke: Gua 
anty’s action was no surpri ming in 
the wake of a general casi f mone 
rates; other banks are lik to follow 
suit. 

a 
Tidelands oil ownership lly set- 
tled now. By a 6-2 ruling, the Su 
preme Court threw out suits by Ala 
bama and Rhode Island challenging 
the act of Congress that sa ch state 
owned the oil in its offs! waters 
(BW—Oct. 17°53,p190). A similar suit 
by Arkansas is still on th ks but 
is now expected to collapse of its own 
weight. 

. 
Well-traveled exit: Sewell Avery, chair 
man of Montgomery Ward idded 
one more to the long list of veteran 
executives he has fired over 3 vears 
of power (BW—Sep.27’52,p¢ =D 
Bean, retail merchandising manager for 
hard lines, has just been dropped afte 
26 years of service. 

- 


Color TV sets will be 
production line at Rad 
America in a week or so. Ré 
will retail for $1,000, and 
in. screen. Frank Folsom 
says RCA is now turnin: 
tubes at a 2,000 per-mont! 

° 
The Justice Dept. has offer lismiss 
without prejudice its antitrust charges 
against the Big Four meat packers 
Swift, Armour, Wilson, Cudahy. 
Defense lawyers are eving the proposal 
fishily, since the “without udice” 
angle means the government could r 
open the case later. Meanw! trial 
is scheduled for May 17 


No sale on B&O. RIC ha ved no 
satisfactory bid for its S¢ lion of 
Baltimore & Ohio RR 44 lateral 
trust bonds. RFC, nov idating 
itself, turned down the on made 
as too low; a syndicate off 1 854 
of par. The block of bon is the 
last of those that RFC tox t par in 
1946 in settlement of a | in to 
the vailroad 
s 


The medical atom is gett 
D. L. Tabern of Abbott | 
says the company is now off 
active iodine in capsule for 
to be helpful in some 
orders, replacing surgery 
cost five times as much 
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Good News for Pipe Smokers 


Another example of how Carpenter 
*Application Engineering Service 
is helping industry cut costs, 
build sales. 


Once a good pipe is “broken in”, you 

can look forward to many hours of 

smoking pleasure. That is, provided 

you have an easy way to keep the 
inside of the pipe bowl in good shape. That’s the reason for 
this reamer type pipe cleaner. You simply insert it in the bowl, 
turn the expanding blades to fit, then rotate the cleaner to 
remove excess “cake”. These cleaners now sell all over the 
country ... but here’s the interesting story on how the manu- 
facturer hurdled problems in perfecting the device: 


The “heart” of the cleaner is in the cutting blades. For these, 
the manufacturer was using cold rolled steel, chrome plated. 
However, plating costs were too high . . . running 7c per blade. 
Also, plating produced a rounded, inefficient cutting edge. 


[arpenter 


And to make matters worse, one out of three plated blades 
had to be rejected. 


At this point the manufacturer called in Carpenter and 
Application Engineering Service went to work. The Carpente: 
representative recommended a stainless steel, Carpenter No. 5, 
Type 416. Results: Plating costs are eliminated, blades tak« 
and hold sharp edges to make a vastly improved product 
and rejects are a thing of the past. 


On product after product... from kitchen cutlery to parts for 
critical instruments... Carpenter Application Engineering 
Service has helped industry find the one steel best suited to 
cut costs, improve performance. For A.E.S. brings to you: 
designers, purchasing men and production heads the benefits 
of almost 70 years’ experience in applying specialty steels 
This program has been the guiding force behind improved 
steels and totally new steels by Carpenter to make possibk 
the “impossible”. A.E.S. goes to work for your plant as soon a 
you get in touch with Carpenter. THE CARPENTER STEE! 
COMPANY, 140 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels | 


iat be 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing R. 





THE MAN WHO DIDN'T WANT A “WOMAN'S JOB” 


a trip to the plant and made a job analysis. 


Before Stanley R. lost his left arm he was the kind of a guy 
who took pride in a good day’s work and a man-sized job. And 
after his accident he was exactly the same guy. Not afraid of 
work. 

When Stan came to the Liberty Mutual Rehabilitation 
Center to get fitted with an artificial arm and to be trained in 
using it, he had one special worry. oma 
It was the fear of being put on a 
“woman's job” — as he put it. 

The people at the Rehabilitation 
Center understood Stan’s feeling, 
knew what to do about it. Teaching LI BERTY 
people to rebuild bodies and regain 
skills is only part of their work. They 
outlined the problem to Stan’s em- 
ployer — then two specialists took 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE BOSTON 


We work to keep you safe 


Those Liberty Mutual specialists found six | 
could handle very well. Important jobs. Man-s 
after spending a month and a half at the Cent: 
back to take his place as a highly productive w 

Rehabilitation is only one part of Humanics 

Mutual program that 
for any employer. N 
Humanics lower insur 
it also reduces the 
A MUTUAL of accidents. Huma 
increases profits. 

For information, c 

Liberty Mutual office 
at 175 Berkeley Street 


Massachusetts. 









































WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON In weighing Administration appraisals of the outlook, remember: 


BUREAU (1) Politicians do most of the public talking. They are briefed by the 
MAR. 20, 1954 economists, the “pros” on looking ahead at output, employment, etc. Bu‘ 
with elections in mind, they put the best face on what they hear. 


(2) The economists are less optimistic. They see the “adjustment” 
running for some months yet, maybe until fall. There’s little or no talk 
of depression, of a big slide. The disagreement between the economists and 
the politicians is on recovery. The experts expect it to be “slow.” The 
politicians hope it will be “fast,” and talk that way. 


—eo— 


Short term indicators aren’t too reassuring. March was made a tes! 


, month by President Eisenhower. And it hasn’t been up to Administration 
SERVICE hopes. 


Unemployment, up again in February (page 28), may show some further 
rise. It will be two or three weeks before official March figures are in. 


Production of mines and factories disappoints the optimists, too. In 
February, the normal seasonal gain failed to show. And this month, stee! 
and auto output has been showing new weakness. 


Inventory remains something of a puzzler. It’s off from its peak. But 
the adjustment down may continue well into summer. 


—-o— 


Long term prospects are considered encouraging. A few indicators 
on which the Administration is banking in policy decisions: 


Investment plans of management, 73 reported to the SEC, are still big 
They add up to some $27,2-billion for this year (page 26), against $28.5-billion 
last year. 


Buying plans of consumers are fairly high. The new Federal Reserve 
Survey (page 25) shows that while many families are feeling “poorer,” 
there’s money available to support a high level of business activity—not so 
high as last year’s record, but high. 


Steel, an old bellwether, is expected to reverse its down trend soon 
Reports from the industry to Eisenhower advisers put consumption ahead 
of current output. The figuring is that a rise isn’t far away. 

—-e— 

That explains Eisenhower’s stand on individual tax cuts. The President 
still is unwilling to accept the argument that individual tax reductions 
which would add to consumer buying power, are necessary to halt the trend 
So, he’s standing pat on his earlier position that what’s needed current!) 
in the tax field is incentive for investment—his tax revision program. 


—o— 


But Congress is jittery. Republicans up for reelection next November 
see continuation of the business slide as their biggest political dange: 
They are itchy to do everything possible to halt the trend and turn things 
up again. Besides, individual inco.ne tax cuts are considered popular with 
the voters, regerdiess of economic considerations. 

The Democrats are making the most of the issue. They are playing up 
the recession argument and the idea that the GOP Administration favors 
big business, as against the individual. 
—oe— 


Will Eisenhower veto unwanted tax cuts? The question is being raised 
on all sides. There are some clues as to what the answer may be. 




















WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continueg) 


WASHINGTON The excise eut will go through. Eisenhower is opposed to this loss 
BUREAU over $900-million in revenue. But it was his party in Congress th 
MAR. 20, 1954 sponsored this cut. A veto of this bill is not expected. 


The individual income tax issue is something else. The forcing com 
from the Democrats. And the amount of revenue involved is much grea‘: 
~—upward of $2.5-billion. If this bill (it’s separate from excises) orders 
individual income tax cut, when it finally gets to the White House, a ve' 
will be considered. But there’s no certainty the President will go that f: 





Eisenhower would be on a tough spot. If he felt he had to veto a ta 
cut for individuals, he would be vetoing the revision bill that he conside: 
essential to future business activity. And there’s no certainty Congr: 
would turn around and pass what he wants after a veto. The Democra 
see taxes, no matter how the issue is finally settled, as a big asset to the: 
come next November. 


There’s tough going ahead on other legislation. It may well be th 
Eisenhower will have to resort to the veto on a number of politically h 
measures, or else accept legislation that is contrary to his plans. 


Farm price supports are high on the list. The legislation proposed b 
Eisenhower and Agriculture Secretary Benson would mean lower pric 
to farmers next year. Farm state Republicans in Congress are afraid th 
will cost them seats, and many will balk. The Democrats see this issu 
as an opportunity to line up as the farmers’ friends. 


Odds favor extension of high, rigid supports. Benson makes no bon: 
about the fact that he would recommend a veto of any such law. 


Then, there’s the issue of higher wages. The Administration has nev: 
said publicly that it opposes a new round of pay increases. But actions ha 
been designed to give no government encouragement to raises. 


Take the stand on a higher minimum wage. Eisenhower decid: 
against any upping of the present 75¢ statutory minimum, on the groun 
that this is no time to push up business costs and maybe prices. 


Washington is staying out of wage disputes. The best example is t! 
strike that closed North American Aviation. The company had defen 
business—high priority contracts. The union asked 30¢, finally sett! 
for 5¢, when Washington refused to intervene. 


That’s the background for the fight on postal pay. The Administrati: 
is opposed to pending legislation for another across-the-board hike. 


Postal workers are demanding $800 more per year. Letters are pouri: 
in on Congress, demanding that this be voted. It’s a powerful lobby; o: 
that usually has its way in Washington. 


The Administration stand is for a classification of postal workers, whi: 
would call for about $80-million in extra pay, against the $400-million t) 
postal workers want. 


The important thing in the postal controversy is this: The Administ: 
tion wants to set a precedent on wages that could be used by the unio: 
to drive private wage rates up. Wage increases that would push pric: 
up are regarded as not in the national interest at this time. 
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HORIZONS UNLIMITED 


see eeeeeeeereseree: 


Across tomorrow's skies, cargo and passenger 
transports will ply the trade routes of the world 
on schedules measured in terms of the speed of 
sound. And at Fairchild, creative engineers know 
that aircraft research — design — and actual pro- 
duction must move ahead with the ever-increas- 
ing speed of the airplane itself. 


Infinite distance — unlimited speeds — undiscov- 
ered metals — undeveloped fuels — form the 
specifications for tomorrow's transport and its 
powerplants. From Fairchild will come a full 
share of these new design concepts to help meet 
the challenge of making tomorrow an age of 
flight — with horizons unlimited. 


FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


HAGERSTOWN, 


MAR YtAN OD 


aaE 


AT FAIRCHILD TODAY 


an 2, Ail 5 
: To. Pv Wily 


Aircraft Division 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


Engine Division 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Guided Missiles Division 
Wyandench, N. Y. 


Speed Control Division 
Wickliffe, Ohio 


Stratos Division 
Bay Shore, WN. Y, 








Only STEEL 





They Chew Their Way to Wealth. Those teeth are capable of chewing through earth, sand and 
for thousands of feet until they reach Nature’s buried treasures of gas and oil. Rock bits like this 
super-strength, amazing toughness, high resistance to impact, abrasion, and shock. So, many of 
are made from USS Alloy Steels. And United States Steel also provides many other essentials | 
drilling, such as wire lines, drill pipe, cement, drilling rigs. 

oe 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It's « full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station 

















Handkerchief Test proves that you can’t beat this Zoot Chute. In the processing of anthracite coal, the best-dressed coal 
drum for cleanliness! Rub a clean handkerchief chutes, these days, are wearing linings of Stainless Steel. For where ordi 
briskly around the inside of a USS Drum. The hand- nary carbon steel chutes wear out and have to be replaced i in 2 months, chute 
kerchief stays clean. No grease, dirt, scale or rust linings of stainless steel give 5 years of efficient service. In addition to hun 
show up to'contaminate drum contents in either ship- dreds of tons of coal, 17,500 gallons of water flow over these chutes each day. 
ment or storage. Why? Because of a new U. S. Steel 

process that results in drums absolutely clean, com- 

pletely scale-free, fully rust inhibited. 


Visitor from Outer Space ? 
No, despite its strange, other 
worldly appearance, thi 

no product of extra-terr 
trial intelligence, no flying 
saucer. It’s a pertectiy prac 
tical, very down-to-earth 
catalyst collector in a large 
petroleum refinery. Note 
worthy, however, is the ex 
tensive use of USS Stainless 
Steel in ite fabri ition to 
provide corrosion resistance 
combinedwith great strength 


Scoop! And a big one, too . . . it can scoop out 21.5 
cubic yards of earth per minute, has a boom 215 feet 
long! The drag lines, boorn support cables and boist 
ing ropes on a behemoth like this rust have great 
strength, durability, flexibility, fatigue resistance. 
Tiger Brand Wire Ropes, made by United States 
Steel, meet all of these requirements. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittaburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL .. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL ..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS .. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-44 





THERE’S SOMETHING WRONG with this setup—take it from a Harvard sociologist who has spent years finding 


What Makes a Committee Tick 


Che table pictured above is neatly 
laid out for a committee meeting. With 
a pad and pencil before each chair, and 
an abundant supply of ash trays, every- 
thing seems set for a quick and grace- 
ful plunge into the day’s business. 

But there’s one thing wrong. Merely 
by looking at the table, you can tell 
that the committee probably won’t ac- 
complish much. It will be far too big 
to do its work efficiently. It should 
have between four and seven members- 
ideally, five. 

l'hat’s the recommendation of Robert 
I’, Bales, Harvard University sociologist. 
Vor the past seven years, Bales has di- 
rected a research group in a laboratory 
study of what makes a committee tick 

or what keeps it from ticking. 

This spring, the Bales group (part of 
Harvard's Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions) is beginning a new phase in its 
project. It will try to determine, 
through controlled experimentation, 
whether its theories can be applied to 
set up committees that will be more 
efficient than those selected on a ran- 
dom basis 
¢ Science—The work at Harvard is im- 
portant to management men because it 
represents the first elements of what 
promises to be a growing body of scien- 
tific theory on committee operation. 
There is no doubt that such theory is 
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sorely needed. Few subjects in business 
are more controversial; all the 
verbiage that has been recorded on 
committees, little is supported by scien- 
tific proof. When a company decides 
to do something about its committee 
system, it has to play pretty much by 
car. 

One result is that even the largest, 
apparently best managed corporations 
come up with divergent views on com- 
mittee management. For example: 
Committees are used extensively in the 
upper strata of General Motors and 
du Pont, but are used rarely or not at 
all at General Electric and Ford. 
¢ Viewpoint—The companies that make 
extensive use of committees do so, un- 
doubtedly, because they have found 
committees work; and the companies 
that have cast them out, such as GE, 
have obviously found they don’t work. 
Add on to this the fact that even 
withir a “committee company” thiere 
are committees that work well and 
those that don’t. 

Every executive who spun his 
wheels in a mired committee will tell 
you there are plenty of things that can 
go wrong. The Bales group at Harvard 
is trying to find out by experimentation 
not only what goes wrong—which man 
agement already knows—but why. 
¢ Five Members—The body of theory 


for 


has 


on committees is still 
some of the early findi: 
should help any comp 
its committee operation 
Take, for example, 


number of five commi 


After studying hundred 


tees in operation, the B 
set seven members as th 
efficiency. Beyond that 
says, “low participator 
talking to each other 
men” do most of the tall 
low participators do tal 
the top men. 

¢ Instruaments—One of 
methods Bales uses is th 
mittee observation room 
can watch a committec 


way mirror; tape-record th 


and, using a special r 
keep constant track of t! 


tween each individual o1 


tee and every other in 


observers note down wh 


remark, and to whom 
the remark is classed b 
in one of 12 categori 


from “shows solidarit: 


status, gives help” throus 


remarks and 
ending with 
flates others, defends « 

The committees test 


mto neg 
“shows 
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DEPENDABLE 
MANPOWER 


Workers in the Land of Plenty — 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled — 
are intelligent, highly adaptable and 
job turnover 


unusually loyal. Absenteeism 


. . . lost-time accidents are low. These people — 
male and female — have pride in their jobs ... 
pride in their communities. They are “home- 
rooted’’, here to stay — and their production 
records show it. 

If there’s a new plant in your future, then look 


into this highly productive manpower and the 








“Land of 
THE SIX GREAT STare. 
SERVED BY THe 


HORFOLK AND WESTER, 








many other compelling industrial advantages 
offered in the Land of Plenty. 
the facts — without obligation, promptly, 
and in confidence. 

Write, Wire or Call — 

THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Drawer B -637 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 


Norfotk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Let us give you all 


reliably 


YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER is a specialist in transportatio: 
is a major factor in plant location. Consult your tratffi 
about good plant location. 


Worfolle na Westerre 


RAILWAY 





Production 


costs 


going 


sky 
high 


? 


Call in SD, specialists in the organic chemicals 
field — not only in new plant design but in 
revamping and improving existing facilities, 
Typical example: The management of a large 
manufacturing company asked SD for a 
check-up on their organic chemicals process, 
to see if production costs might be reduced. 
SD soon came back with the answer — a few 
strategic changes, at merely nominal capital 
investment, which raise the capacity of the 
existing plant at least 20%. 


By consulting with SD you, too, may discover 
relatively easy ways to cut costs on present 

or contemplated plants. SD is equipped to 
take full responsibility, from preliminary 
economic evaluations to initial operation, 
whether the problem involves an SD 

process, one of your own, or one to be 


procured or developed. 


SCIENTIFIC 
DESIGN 
COMPANY, 
inc. 


Executive Offices: 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Engineering Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey 





“... most revolutionary find- 
ing is that a committee has 
two leaders . . .” 


COMMITTEES storts on p. 42 


made up of Harvard ergraduates, 
and are each given a hypothetical prob- 
lem. The problems are carefully devised 
so as to arouse the interest and emo- 
tions of the committe: mbers just 
as they would be aroused real situa 
tion. 

For instance, a recent blem estab 
lished a conflict between jlous super 
visor and a new, quicker-than-average 
employee. The statement of the prob 
lem was complete; . the mittee was 
given all the facts it mn d to come 
to a rational conclusio1 to what 
should be done to right this typical 
personne] situation. 

The observers, of course, were not 
so interested in the solution as in the 
methods used by the littee and 
by individuals on it 
¢ Two Leaders—The Ba! up thinks 
its most revolutionary fir r is that a 
committee has not on t two lead 
ers. First it has a “‘tash ider.” He 
keeps the group engaged work, sup 
plies the best ideas, and ps things 
moving logically toward the goal. But 
difficulty arises becaus« wing this 
role, most task leaders tend to provoke 
irritation and injure th ty of the 
group. The unity is rest ind group 
members kept happy b: ond man, 
the “social leader,” wh« ually the 
best-liked member of t! mmittee. 
Either of the leaders ma the formal 
chairman. 

Bales savs the social | r and the 
task leader “complement each other, 
and are both necessary f mooth op 
eration. It is especialh portant for 
these men to recogniz h other's 
roles and in effect to for oalition. 
The most stable group ved have 
been those in which tl has taken 
place.” 

When a man become rman of a 
committee, therefore, h« faced with 
a decision. He must be the task leader 
or the social leader; f ople can 
handle beth jobs. Interestingly enough, 
Bales finds most peopl fer to keep 
their popularity rather t! their task 
leadership. 
¢ New Concept—W ith ig meet 
ings of the committee, the task leader’s 
popularity slips steadily. By the end 
of the fourth meeting, t! hances are 
only one in seven that h ll be the 
most popular member of the group 
Obviously, he needs th | leader’s 
support more than ever 

Bales says: ““These find hallenge 
the very basic concepts of lership.” 
For instance, a compan) ntionallh 
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will wear in 54 
in Production Areas, Barreled Sunlight Super Hid- 
ing* Finishes — heavy duty interior paints especially 
built for rugged service on ceilings, walls and dadoes. 
Take up to a full gallon of thinner to the five-gallon 
bucket. Go on fast and easy .. . hide solidly in one 
coat... save you money on both paint and labor. In 
colors engineered for industrial interiors — plus snowy 


whites that really stay white thanks to our famous, 
exclusive “‘Rice Process.”’ 





On Machinery and Equipment. For improved ap- 
pearance, efficiency and safety .. . Barreled Sunlight 
Machinery & Equipment Enamel and Barreled Sun 
light Safety and Piping Enamels. Easy to apply by 
brush or spray .. . dry fast to a smooth, tough surface 
that is extremely durable and resistant to oils and 
greases. Modern, industry-approved colors for “con 
trast painting” of machinery and clear identification 
of piping contents, plant hazards and safety equipment. 





in Trouble Spots. Where acids, alkalis, fumes, mois 
ture, mildew and other destructive agents make main 
tenance a tough and cosily problem... specialized 
protective finishes such as Barreled Sunlight Acid & 
Alkali Resistant Coating and Mildew Resistant Gloss 
do the job wher. other paints fail. A trained Barreled 
Sunlight representative is at your service without 
obligation to help you lick these problems on the basis 
of actual ‘‘on-the-wall”’ tests. 








in the Office and other ‘‘non-plant”’ areas, two brand 
new and outstanding decorative finishes farreled 
Sunlight Odor-Free Alkyd Flat Enamel and Odor-F re« 
Alkyd Semi Gloss. Truly odorless so painting can be 
done at “straight time” right during office hours. Long 
wearing and really “‘scrubbable” finishes for walls, 
ceilings and woodwork that keep their fresh-painted 
look longer. Snowy white and a rainbow of smart 
colors to fit every decorating need. 





On the Exterior. A well dressed plant helps sel! your 
company and your products, and Barreled Sunlight 
exterior paints will keep it well dressed longer and at 
lower cost, There’s a Barreled Sunlight quality paint 
for every type of outside surface — including meta! 
primers, masonry finishes, aluminum paints, body and 
trim paints and a host of others — each designed to 
give maximum protection and to save you money 
both at the start and “over the long pull.”’ 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
1-C Dudley St., Providence 1, R. I, 


Barreled Sunlight 
Fuinse 


In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted 


colors, there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for 
every job 
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COMBINATION SCRUBBER 











FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Originators of 


Today, even buildings with but 
2,000 to 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
can reap the labor-saving, cost- 
reducing benefits of combination- 
machine - scrubbing. Here’s a Com- 
bination Scrubber-Vac, Model 418P 
at left, that’s specially designed for such 
buildings. This Serubber-Vac, which has 
an 18-inch brush ring, cleans floors in 
approximately one-third the time re- 
quired with a conventional 18-inch 
machine and separate vac unit. Model 
118P applies the cleanser, scrubs. and 
picks up —all in one operation! Main- 
tenance men like the convenience of 
working with this single unit... the 
thoroughness with which it cleans. 
and the features that make the machine 
simple to operate. [t's self - propelled, 
and has a positive clutch, There are no 
switches to set for fast or slow — slight 
pressure of the hand on clutch lever ad- 
justs speed to desired rate. The powerful 
vac performs efficiently and quietly. 


Finnell makes Scrubber-l ac 
Machines for small, vast, and 
intermediate operations, and in 
self-powered as well as electric 
models. From this complete 
line, you can choose the size 
and model that’s exactly right 
for your job. It’s also good to 
know that you can lease or 
purchase a Scrubber-Vae. For 
demonstration, consultation, or 
literature, phone or write near- 
est Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Ine., 3803 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices 
in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. 


BRANCHES 


[FINNELL ) ede 
PRINCIPAL 


Power Scrubbing and Polishing Wachines : CITIES 





“ .. when disagreements 


pass a critical point, logic 
goes out the window a 


COMMITTEES starts on p. 42 


trains a man im “committ lanag 

ment”—how to lead a grot f peopl 
through to a conclusion and keep th 
atmosphere as pleasant as possible. ‘The 
“dual leadership” theory 1 tes that 
it might be wiser to trail ian to 
find his opposite and tea ip with 
him. 

Bales says that the qualit f lead 
ership, “when consider idepend 
ently, do not necessaril licate a 
man’s behavior within a yr the 
way in which a group v yperate.”” 
In other words, a man m Cl 
thing it takes according to | 00k 
but chances are, when he 1 leader’s 
role, he will be able to u ertain 
of these attributes. 
¢ Implications—There are | mpor 
tant implications to b from 
this: First, it may be possible t eed” 
a group with a pair of lead ho, op 
erating together, will be f fe 
tive than cither could be 

Second, it’s possible that “dual 
leadership” theory may b ied out 
side the committee—say t orpora 
tion president and the executive vice 
president, or to a president board 
chairman. More and m ecent 
vears, there has been talk t] man 
agement team’—for instan William 
S. Paley and Frank Stant: t the Co 
lumbia Broadcasting System; George M. 
Bunker and J. Bradford V 
at Glenn L. Martin Co. (1 
"54,p74); Sylvester (‘Pat ) W caver 
Jr., and Robert Sarnoff at National 
Broadcasting Co BW —Dec.12’53 
p62). 

Possibly, whether kno not 
these and other such top-drawer pair 
ings are using the “dual lership” 
theoryv—one man needling the idea 
and questioning the old pts, th 
other mending the fenc« ubbing 
arnica on the bruised toc 
e Pointers—Here are son 
liminary findings of the B 

e Things can go to 
successful meeting shoul 
half as many negative react 
tive reactions. Too much 
as well as too much disagr 
sign of trouble. 
e When disagreement 
critical point—often push 
too high a rate of sugg 
logic goes out the window 
e There are three nat 
a solution. The committ ist ask 
(1) What are the facts? How do 
we feel about them? (3) What shall w 
do about the problem? Any cffort to 
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PACKAGING 


PACKING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


The American Management Association 
proud to present the most important event of 
the year in packaging and allied fields —the 
largest, most varied National Packaging 
Exposition ever held 

You will be able to examine and compare 
the machines, equipment and materials for 
every aspect of packaging and ships 
sumer and industrial products — presented by 
almost 400 leading exhibitors. Both levels a: 
well as the stage of the great convention hall 
will be filled with new ideas and new prod: 

This is an exposition for executive 


ce cos 


f ¥ of con 


ways to improve efficiency, to red 
to increase sales. 

Address Americon Management As: 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, NV. Y for 
complete information about the Exposition and 
the concurrent Notional Packaging Conference 


ciation 


April 8-8 \\ Atlantic City 
UU Wn 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
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etme Pri ata te 


.. more fully automatic 
printing calculators 
than we ever dreamed we'd sell! 


If you haven't received your new Model “99's” yet, may we ask 
that you bear with us for just a while longer. And please... 
don’t blame our salesman. Our production facilities, swamped 
by an avalanche of orders, are working overtime to bring about 
a happy balance between supply and demand. 

Of course, we're rather proud of the “99's” instant popularity ! 
It proves our claim that it is the finest machine of its kind on 
the market today ...and that’s because it’s the only fully auto- 
matic Printing Calculator to offer all these features: 





Automatic Multiplication e Automatic Division e Auto- 
matie Credit Balances e Automatic Total Control e 
10-Key Touch Addition and Subtraction e Simpla-tape 
e 2 color Ribbon e Constant Key e 10-trillion capacity 











Perhaps you haven't seen this great new calculator. If so, just 
ask your local Remington Rand Representative to arrange a 
demonstration in your office—at your convenience. Or, drop us 
a line and ask for Booklet C669. Booklet or demonstration 
without charge or obligation, of course. 


HMemingtorn. Ftand Room 1839, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
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change this order will m« 
ing to the facts. 
¢ Individuals should n 
ten while others are talking but show 
their reactions. The talker should 
direct his attention around the table, 
not just to a pal or to the chairman 
e When disagreement ins te 
rise too far, go back to the facts. Ofte: 
the dissent is caused by a suggestior 
being given a premature stage, befor 
it has the support of the fact 
e Experience—These findings oth 
ers that Bales expects to prod n th 
future, should help a comp di 
cover why one of its committ vork 
while another committee doesn’t. Cleve 
land Electric Muminating ‘ for ex 
ample, has probably studic: 
mittee system as closely a om 
pany. But when it comes to the why 
even CEI can furnish onh lucated 
guess, backed by experience 

Six years ago, CEI found itself wal- 
lowing in a committee inflat Com 
mittees were everywhere. Weak execu 
tives used them to ease tl of 
decision-making. Strong execut used 
them to rubber-stamp decision: 

Alex Paull, CEI’s personn nagcr 
and chief student of committ IVS: 
“Committees were the whipping bovs 
to blame for everything Spreading 
responsibility across a commit made 
it hard to measure execut bility. 
“You couldn’t really deter 
the best men were,” Paull 

CEI decided to back a 
admittedly overextended c 
tem, take a long look, and 
modifications. In general 
most formal decision-mak 
tees and concentrated on 
mendation-making variety 
pany now requires all cor 
study themselves once a ' 
their own existence, and 
definite rules by which 
must operate. 
¢ Functions—Paull belie: 
important functions of com: 

eTo furnish grou 
where a problem overlap 
one element of an organiz 
means that a committee with 
ment, with the departm« 
chairman, is not a committ 
meeting of a boss and his 

e To study and analy 
lem, then recommend acti 
ecutive who must eventual 
decision. Paull says: “‘Ar 
must make the decision; 
must be pinpointed.” 

e To determine whet! 
ters referred to it should b« 
committee or by an individ 
says the first two meeting 
committee on economy and 
this winter sent at least 
matters that came befor 
individual executives. 
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( Could chemical science develop a substance offering 
* more durable protection against moisture for fabrics, 


7 ‘ 


leather, masonry and many other materials? Wshorrienie ih AMPLE OF 


A. MOISTURE JUST ROLLS OFF 
THIS INVISIBLE “FILM” 


HEMICAL PROGRESS 
bees o1 repeens tee ++ 


®They’re calling textile water-repellents made with G-E silicones 
“Super Silicones” — perhaps the greatest surface protection 


against damp and wet that chemistry has ever searched out. FOR NEW DEVELOPMENTS in Silicones, 


If ai § “g Sili "Cc Plastics Compounds, Electrical Insulating 
yor 1ave seen rain splat against a “Super Si icone” Craven- Materials, Industrial Resins and Varnishes 
ette*-processed garment, for example—and stand in quivering Plastics Laminating and Molding... write for 

droplets instead of sinking in—you’ve seen silicones in action. new “G-E Chemical Products” Booklet 
Now, textiles, masonry, leather, glass, and wood can stay (CDG-101) to CHEMICAL DIVISION 
dryer and live longer. Now, too, G-E Dri-Film® water-repellent- General Electric Company, Section 400-1A, 
treated electric motors, fluorescent lamps, and many other in- Pittsfield, Mass. 

dustrial products can stand more punishment. 

For besides repelling moisture, G-E silicones resist weather, 

shrug off heat or cold, are unaffected by many common chem- You can put your confidence in— 
icals and solvents. 


Thus, another development of G-E chemical research, originally 


conceived in the search for better electrical insulation. now G ia N E A A L E LE C T H | C 


makes new contributions to American business and industry. 
This is progress for all—through G-E Chemical Progress. 


*Reg. trade-mark of the Cravenette Co. 
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changed buying habits 
of an industry 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS have a 
hard time finding construction ma- 
terials that can withstand their 
high temperatures and humidities. 
For example, before the lasting 
ability of Wolmanized” pressure- 
treated lumBer was so generally 
known, they were continually hav- 
ing to replace ordinary wood that 
had decayed within three or four 
years. 


THEN THEY STARTED to use Wol- 
manized lumber for roof planks 
and timbers, window frames and 
sash, and process equipment. Be- 
cause this wood is highly resis- 
tant to decay and termite attack, 
the need for replacement in mills 
using it practically disappeared. 


LOWER MAINTENANCE costs result 
when Wolmanized treated lumber 
is used; service records covering 
millions of feet, some in use over 
twenty-five years, are evidence of 
this fact. In addition, all of the ad- 
vantages of wood construction are 
retained: ease and speed of 
erection, light weight, resilience, 
strength, high insulating value, 
and low first cost. 


WOLMANIZED BRAND treated lum- 
ber is ordinary wood, made long- 
lived by vacuum-pressure impreg- 
nation with Wolman’ preservative 
salts. It is clean, odorless, and 
paintable. May we send you more 
information? Write American 
Lumber & Treating Company, 1650 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


PRESSURE-TREATED 


Wolmanized 


LUMBER 


* Registered Trade Marks 





Diversifying Has Its Pitfalls 


Solar Aircraft Co. found that out the hard way; now 
it is trying a more modest program, staying closer to its basic 
line. Soon it will try branching out overseas. 


Every businessman who has watched 
the market for his product shrink or 
disappear has done a lot of thinking 
about diversification. At times, when 
the whole face of the market is chang- 
ing—the period right after World War 
Il was one case—diversification has be- 
come a catch word for companies that 
have been betting heavily on one prod- 
uct, 
¢ Strong Medicine—But diversification, 
sound as it is in principle, is not medi- 
cine to be spooned out carelessly. Like 
any guested doiet, it can do more harm 
than good if the dosage is wrong. The 
Solar Aircr.ft Co. of San Diego, Calif., 
whose principal products are “hot parts” 
(heat resistant engine components for 
jet airplanes), found that out when it 
started to diversify in 1945. 

For one thing, it went into markets 

that demanded a big capital outlay but 
didn't develop rapidly—such as dairy 
machinery. For another, it went too 
far afield—caskets and garden furniture. 
Before it was Soak with its first 
crack at diversification, Solar had lost 
a half million dollars. 
«Second Time Around—Solar, how- 
ever, decided to remount the horse 
that threw it. While its 1953 sales 
volume of nearly $70-million was 
96.7% military, 95.9% aircraft, it has 
prepared for the day when Air Force 
demands slack off. The new diversifi- 
cation pam, which will be stepped 
up when that day comes, will be in less 
expensive fields than before and will 
be more in Solar’s traditional line of 
work, 

At the end of this month, Solar’s 
program, so far confined to changes in 
product line, will be broadened to in- 
clude geographic diversification. The 
company will open a European division, 
headed by W. E. P. Johnson, British 
aviation pioneer, to market Solar’s regu- 
lar line of “hot parts’’ as well as its 
principal diversified products, such as 
small (up to 500 hp.) gas turbine en- 
gines. 
¢ Early Climb—Operations on an in- 
ternational scale are a far cry from the 
Solar of old. For over a decade, before 
World War II, it had chugged along 
making heat-resistant stainless steel ex- 
haust manifolds and other airplane en- 
gine parts. Under the management of 
ex-broker Edmund T. (‘Ned’) Price, 
its a since 1930, it climbed 
steadily to a sales volume of $500,000 
in 1939. By 1945, a real war baby, it 
was doing 60 times that. But the war- 


stimulated demand for exhaust mani- 
folds for airplanes was fad 

¢ First Plunge—Solar’s ill-fat maiden 
voyage into diversification ) part of 
the early-bird postwar conversion pro 
gram undertaken by San Diego indus- 
try in 1945, before V-E Day (BW- 
Mar.31'45,p36). Under direction 
of the Chamber of Comm the city 
hired an industrial engineering firm 
and paid it $72,000 to suggest possible 
new ventures for ‘its war-boom indus 
tries. 

Solar stepped out bold nd, as it 
now admits, without the benefit of 
thorough market research. It acquired 
the Hubbard Casket Co., of San Diego, 
and the Fonda Machiner of Los 
Angeles. Previously, it | acquired 
the Precision Casting ‘ of Des 
Moines. 
¢ Caskets—Its idea in bu Hubbard 
was to get the marketing and design 
know-how to manufacture stainless steel 
caskets. It knew that thousands of these 
would be needed for the soldier dead 
being brought back from overseas. But 
Solar says, “In our haste we made 
faulty cost estimates: Our price was too 
high.” 

While the steel casket business was 
floundering, Solar continued in its ex- 

anded woodworking shop to make 

Hubbard’s old line of wood caskets. 
Sales in wood were promising, but the 
lack of success in stec! igged the 
whole casket business und 

The expanded woodworking shop 
was put to work making redwood furni- 
ture and packing boxes for industry. 
These lines were doing s when, in 
1948, the Communists g ntrol of 
Czechoslovakia and the U.S. govern- 
ment’s demand for airplat 
this time jet engines, using more heat- 
resistant parts than piston engines—was 
stepped up. Solar needed space, so it 
sold the casket, furnitur« | packing 
box business. 
¢ Flops—The purchase of Fonda was to 
obtain its patents for mplicated 
motion picture film developing ma- 
chine, which used several stee! tanks. 
The machines were costh nake and 
tied up considerable work capital 
On top of that, the field highly 
specialized. Solar says nere were 
many pitfalls for a newcon ind the 
hardships caused management to lose 
interest.”” This business was sold to a 
film industry group in Pasadena 

Dairy machinery was one field that 
Solar didn’t get into b ng out a 


ngines— 
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“ 


If time meant money 
he’d drill and tap 


An extra second or so drilling a hole may not 
mean much to a woodpecker. But in today’s cost 
picture it means dollars to you. 


if you have any part in which you are drilling or 
tapping two or more holes in any size up to 1/4” 
or 5/16”, The Bellows-Locke Drill Unit offers prac- 
tical opportunities for substantial cost reduction. 


It is particularly effective as a basic component for 
toolroom-built special purpose drilling and tapping 
machines. It is compact, streamlined, relatively light 
in weight, can be installed in any angle in any 
plane. Any number of units can be easily synchro- 
nized and interlocked for accurately timed sequence 
operation. 


The spindle is electrically driven (either pulley drive } 
or direct motor drive). Rapid advance and retract “ 


is by pneumatic power. Feed rate is hydraulically 
controlled. All three circuits: electric, pneumatic and ’ 
hydraulic are interlocked for simple, positive push- ° WRITE FOR THIS 


button control. BOOKLET — 


. , Describes the Bellows-Locke Drill 
Major cost reductions are often the accumulated an 


total of many minor savings. Look at your drilling where it can be used 


and tapping costs with a critical eye. advantage. Free on requ id 
dress: The Bellows Co., Dept. BW-354, Akron 9, Obi 
In Canada: Bellows Pneumatic Devices of Canada, Lid 
4972 Dundas St., W. Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


The Bellows Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 








small company: It start ratch. 
Stainless steel tanker t ind re 
frigerated storage tank ies were 
made in San Diego, and er items, 
milking pails and th n Des 
Moines. ‘Trouble aro because 
Solar engineers had n rience in 
designing for dairy n¢ id didn’t 
know the specialized le, govern 
ing dairy machinery 

The dairy line was a 
It just folded. 
¢ Out of Its Element 
these failures, a Solar spo} 
believes the main difficult is_ this 
The company tried to enter fields wher 
price is of first importa: It wasn’t 
used to that in the aircraft industry, 
where top quality must er price. 
¢ Second Round—It’ t 
date on the beginning 
ond round of diversificat 
eral, most of the new } 
start to roll until after K 

The philosophy of di 
altered for the second 
tried not to expect too 
from a new project. In 
new projects started 
big budgets, so there wa 
ment to make good on 
facets to the new progra 

Air-to-ground—Sola: 
aircraft applications for 
esses. It makes stainles 
ings for airplanes—and 
industry. It makes sma 
engines for the militai 
dustry. Ceramic coatit 
We had long been fascinated by the idea of putting the amazing story were developed for jet 
, 7 - : but the company als: 
of starches between the covers of a single book. We realized that such gas water heaters. 

Air-to-air—It is turni t the Mi 
crojet, a gadget for jet ontrol, 
starches, the ways they are produced, the creation of new specialty and stainless steel air elle 
thus giving it one toe of t in the 
airframe industry. 

Odds and ends—So! 
into some other field 
leads-to-another _ basis 
blades, welding fluxes, 
prompted us to take a first step with a 56 page booklet. We have chinery. Most of thes 
. ; ak ‘ veloped for use withi 
painted in broad strokes a panoramic picture of starches—their prop- then were marketed out 
¢ Closer to Home—S: 
future will bear much n 
interesting and informative to technical and nontechnical readers. to its beginning than t 
after World War II. It 
versify within the hot 
and its environs. A 
York 16, N. Y., for a copy of “The Story of Starches.” “We are working on n¢ 
are related in some wv 
perature materials and 
tion.” 

What are these pi 
r) Solar’s secret, but with « 

ting hotter,”’ with the p 
STARCHES ADHESIVES in atomic energy applic 
at supersonic speeds, ane 
RESYNS® it’s fatrly certain the 


working on a new line of g pails 
National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y or garden furniture. 
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a book would be a tremendous undertaking. The endless variety of 


starches, the miracle of ‘man-made’ starch derivatives, the handling 


of starches—even these few subjects would make a large volume. 


\ steady flow of requests for information about starches finally 


erties, production, application and handling—in a way that will be 


Address: National Starch Products Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New 








salute to those who made it possible’ * 











How To Pay Less for Privacy .. . 


Now you can save up to $100 per door! Just units. There’s no cutting or fitting or mortising 


compare the cost of Fenestra® Hollow Metal or tapping—the door is in and in use in minutes 


Door-Frame-Hardware Units with the cost of And you continue to save on maintenance be- 
some other brands of hollow metal doors. cause Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors can’t warp, 
swell, stick or splinter. They always open easily 
. » smoothly. And they close quietly, because 
the inside surfaces are covered with sound- 
1. They cost less to buy because they are mass pro- deadening material. 
duced on special jigs that eliminate expensive For strong, solid quality at unusually low cost, 
time and labor. You get production-line economy _—_ check on Fenestra Doors—there’s a door for 
—not custom job costs. every purpose in the Fenestra line: Entrance 
. They come to the job complete—pre-fited frame, | Doors, Flush or Regular Interior Doors with 
door and hardware are made for each other. No —_— glass or metal panels, Doors with the Under- 
time lost in planning or trying to order separate — writers’ B Label. For pictures and details, write 
elements that will fit each other. the Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. BW -3, 
. You save on installation cost with these complete 3425 Griffin St., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Your need for lower building costs encovraged us to 

develop a quality door unit that would save initial cost and DOOR - FRAME 
installation cost — Fenestra Hollow Meta! Door-Frome-Hard- 

ware Units... a great advancement in building products. HARDWARE WU NITS 


Here’s why you save so much: 





Buy your steam plant in a 


*PACKAGE”’ 


TWO IRON FIREMAN PACKAGED OlL BURNER UNITS combined with Scotch marine 
type boilers in the plant of Belrug Mills, Inc., Greenville, South Carolina. Installation by 


Kirby Hammond, Inc., Greenville. Race, Forrester & Etting, Architects and Engineers. 


No divided responsibility . . . 


No separate contracts for (1) boiler setting 


(2) electrical wiring (3) oil heating equipment 


(4) automatic control system 


(5S) forced draft system (6) boiler refractory 


How to specify. First, decide what fuel 
or fuels you want to use (oil, gas or oil-gas 
combination). Second, determine the load. 
Third, refer to table in Iron Fireman catalog 


or specifications for the correct size of 


burner and boiler for your job 

The entire burner unit is assembled and 
tested at the factory, and is shipped to you 
ready for bolting to the boiler. Packaged unit 
includes; [ron Fireman oil, gas or combined 
oil-gas burner; wired and tested control 
panel; oil heating system; built-in forced 
draft with integral fuel and air controls. 


Buy burner and boiler as inte- 
grated unit. You can install a complete 
new boiler plant quickly and economically 
by specifying an Iron Fireman packaged 
burner and a Scotch marine type boiler 
engineered specifically for use with this unit. 
Forced draft; no high stack required. 


lron Fireman 


Oil, Gas, Coal firing for 
Heating, Processing, Power 


Or convert any old or new boiler. 
This completely integrated combustion sys- 
tem can be installed in practically any type 
of existing boiler, with important savings in 
installation and operating costs. 


The smart way to modernize. This 
Iron Fireman firing unit is much more than 
just a burner. It’s a complete combustion 
system. To the user this means big savings 
in installation time and costs. But even more 
important, it means a factory built and 
tested unit instead of a locally assembled 
job. It means direct factory responsibility, 
high operating efficiency, substantial fue! 
savings. Send the coupon below for more 
information, or call your Lron Fireman dealer. 


| RON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO 


3026 West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 


Please send detailed information on Lron Fireman 
packaged burner units for oil, gas and oil-gas combi 
nation firing. 


Address 


City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Du Pont Unties Pensions 


From Social Security 


E. I. du Pont de Nemo 
is changing its pension pla 
ployees and executives. 

Company pensions that ) sup 
plement social security ar eduled 
to go down the drain. Du | 
month will ask stockholde: 

a new plan based sole) 
and length of service of th 
115,000-plus emplovees 

At the same time du | 
izing pension payments. Mi 
ces will qualify for an 
$50 a month on retirem 
boosts will also go to the pr 
pensioners, starting May | 

lor top executives, du | 
nated an old ceiling of 
monthly pension benefits 

The added benefits will 
pany an additional $12-n 
and above the $25.5-mill 
cost at present 

Management and em] vcre 


next 
Iipprov< 


) 


nnua 


concerned over more than t the dol 
lars. Present pensions are fi dona 
complicated formula credit each 
emplovee for length of se: nd top 
compensation. But, partic t the 
lower bracket salary level, | vas 
considerable uncertainty as t 

ual payments, especially | the 
urity, 


ndi id 


sums were geared with s« 
to produce a given total 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Health programs sponsored 
and covering nonoccupati 
can be a major contribut 
ductivity. That was the 
most speakers last week at 
assurance forum of the WW 
cal College of 
delphia. Dr. W. A. Sawy: 
ternational Assn. of Mac! 
statistics showing payroll lo 
million a week from abs 
to off-the-job ailments and 

® 
Office workers’ salaries 
about 50% on the averas 
seven years, according to t! 
Office Management Assn 
it savs, has gained moment 
past three Privat 
made the biggest gain, 64 
typists the smallest, 39° 

. 
Archaeologists have a pla 
roll of El Paso Natural G 
company hires them to 
ancient Indian civilizations 
ing routes for new pipeli 
Mexico and Arizona. 


Pennsvlva 


years. 
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By using 


the right colors 








in the right places... 


DU PONT COLOR 


EvErRY DAY, the value of Du Pont 
Color Conditioning is being proved 
over and over again in hundreds of 
industrial plants, office buildings, 
hospitals, apartment buildings, 
schools, restaurants and stores. 

In work areas and offices, Du Pont 
Color Conditioning increases the rate 
and quality of production . . . re- 
duces accident rates by improving 
visibility and pointing up danger 


zones. In cafeterias, wash rooms and 
recreation areas, Color Conditioning 
creates a cheerful, inviting atmos- 
phere ... makes for better employee 
relationships. And in schools and 
hospitals, restaurants, and stores, 
Color Conditioning puts color to 
work to make people see better, feel 
better and work better. 

Du Pont Color Conditioning costs 
no more than ordinary maintenance 











increases 
production, 


promotes 
safety! 


painting; it actually costs less in the 
long run. And new paint formulas 
make Color Conditioning Paints 
odorless during application! Now you 
can put this scientific painting plan 
to work for you without the annoy 
ance so often caused by paint odor 
Discover the many ways Du Pont 
Color Conditioning can pay off for 
you. Mail the coupon today! 


NEW FREE 32-PAGE BOOK! Find out how Color Conditioning can meet the specific needs of 


your building interiors. Get this new book, illustrated 





DU PONT 


PAINT 











() stores; 


Name 





Firm 


Address 


in full color. Mail the coupon today! 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Finishes Division, Dept. BW-43, Wilmington, Del. 

Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page book, 

“Du Pont Color Conditioning.” I'm interested in Color 
a Conditioning for © industrial plants 
and apartment buildings; © schools; 
office buildings. 

(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 


hospitals; © hotels 
restaurants; 





City and State 











How to stop 2 big Sp endey_ 


This man is a good spender. In fact, he spends so much on items like gas and oil that 
he’s getting finicky . . . watching what is offered for his money. Multiply him by 
40 million and it’s obvious why refiners have to sharpen every operation to keep a 


competitive edge. 


In their marketing plans, the economics of production set the pace for profit. Process 
equipment must produce a highly saleable product with better-than-competitive economy, 
and dependability that can be taken for granted. 











So in refining, as in other process industries, staying ahead of tomorrow's competition 
means an investment in better tanks and pressure vessels now. For when failure 

of one piece of equipment can shut down an entire processing operation . . . W reck 
schedules, volume, profit . . . it is simple insurance to specify better-than-ordinary 
fabrication, Only the qualified equipment builder gives you this. Close control over 
materials selection, fit-up, welding and testing are his marks. He can work with your 
engineers and consultants, translate their ideas into the specialized equipment you must 
have. You will profit by talking to him ear/y in your planning, drawing on his 
experience, ability and facilities to gain the equipment dependability you must have. 





Or, for the names of those who can serve your process 
needs best, outline your problem to us. Lukens 

knows fabricators’ qualifications from 144 years of 
service as a supplier of quality materials. Address: 
Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, 
669 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


World’s Leading Producer of 


_| — SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - CLAD STEELS 























Lalit. Unions on the Skids 


@ Eleven groups ousted by CIO have lost more 
than half their members, but can still make trouble. 


@ Senate group gets GE suggestion for dealing 
with them by law and action of loyal rank and file. 


@® Secession move by biggest local may turn tide 
in United Electrical Workers, point way to others. 


Leftist unions ousted by CIO in 1949 
and 1950 are running into trouble 
They have lost more than half the 
600,000 members they had four years 
ago, and by some estimates are down 
to between 200,000 and 250,000. Still, 
they are far from beaten, and continuc 
to pose some real problems. 

A couple of wecks ago, a “task force’’ 
of the Senate Internal Security Com 
mittee, headed by Sen. John Marshall 
Butler of Maryland (BW—Feb.27’54, 
pl42), called on General Electric and 
other emplovers familiar with the leftist 
problem for suggestions on “‘security 
legislation to deal with the Communist 
problem in American industry.” 
¢ Plan—From GE, which for vears has 
had to deal with the United Electrical 
Workers, the “task force”’ got this rec 
ommendation: Congress should adopt 
legislation that would authoritativel 
“identify Communist-dominated un 
ions, and then deny them any legal right 
to operate—unless the Communist lead 
ers were first removed.” 

GE urged that “the loval body of 
rank and file emplovees . . . have the 
incentive and opportunity to reorganiz« 
their union with loyal leadership—or to 
seek loyal leadership through affiliation 
with another union.” 
¢ Secession—By coincidence, while 
GE’s spokesman in Washington was 
urging this step, GE employees in a 
number of plants under contract with 
leftist UE were doing exactly that 

Last week, UFE’s Local 301 at GE’s 
vast Schenectady (N. Y) plant voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of a special 
meeting to secede from UE. In effect, 
this was an informal vote to withdraw 
from the leftist union and affiliate with 
CIO’s International Union of Electrical 
Workers (BW—Mar.13'54,p167 
¢ Fight—UE, apparently taken by sur 
prise, fought back against “oy threatened 
loss of its biggest local—15,000 to 16,- 
000 members in a plant employing 
20,000. UE officers ousted Leo Jan 
dreau, business agent of Local 301 who 
led the coup, and others who helped, 
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as “cowardly deserters.” UE also went 
to court to block, at least temporarily, 
the formal vote to secede. 

UE’s fight seems no more than 
a delaying action. There’s little doubt 
now that Jandreau and his aides can 
muster the strength to make the seces- 
sion moves stick. Or that, after prob- 
ably lengthy legal maneuvers and a 
National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion, Local 301 will show up as an extra 
plum in IUE’s pie. 
«Hard Blow—CIO 
Washington predict jubilantly that 
once Local 301 is securely in IUE, 
leftist UE will soon be ousted from all 
GE plants “and you can say goodbye 
to it forever, then.” This is probably an 
overoptimistic interpretation of the 
Schenectady development. UE has some 
strongholds that won't topple easily, 
and that can sustain it for a long time. 

IUE is currently pressing hard to take 
bargaining rights away from UE in the 
Newark and Bloomfield (N. J.) GE 
plants, employing about 4,000 together, 
and in the big GE plant at Erie, Pa., 
where UE currently bargains for 12,000. 

Up to now, IUE has represented 
about 60,000 GE employees and VE 
40,000—with an even closer balance in 
the number of plants under contract. 
This has had a consistent effect on 
contract bargaining. Neither union has 
been able to put strong pressure behind 
demands because, obviously, a strike by 
cither one while the other continued 
working might well turn out to be a 
union shattering fiasco. 

If IUE wins the right to negotiate 
for Local 301’s 20,000 covered workers, 
it will be able to speak for 80% of all 
GE workers—and UE will be even 
further weakened; inevitably, that will 
mean further defections. 
¢ Dwindling—What is now happening 
within UE is happening within other 
leftist unions, too. Of the eleven un- 
ions kicked out by CIO, only one 
now looks strong: the International 
Longshoremen’s & Warchousemen’s 
Union, headed by Harry Bridges, which 


spokesmen in 


still claims about 71,000 member 

UE claims more than 
bers, but probably has been whittle: 
down to nearer 100.000—without count 
ing out the Schenectady memb 

The Mine, Mill & Smelter \ orkei 
claims 100,000 but oul 
have trouble counting 
members now in nonferrous mines and 
mills. MMSW, like UE, has be 
ing secessionist troubles; a group 
locals, including MMSW’s key Lo 
1 in Buttc, Mont., bolted to the Unite 
Steelworkers (CIO) a few wecks ag 
An NLRB election next week will d 
cide whether the secession will stick 

The Marine Cooks & Stewards con 
tinues in existence on the West Coast 
mainly because it has Bridges’ prot 
tion. It’s now threatened in an NLRB 
election by an AFL union bearing th: 
same name. The leftist MCS’s presi 
dent, Hugh Bryson, is under federal 
indictment on a Justice Dept. charg 
of filing a false non-Communist oath 

The Fur & Leather Workers is smal 
and probably more thoroughly leftist 
than anv of the others Its pre sident 
Ben Gold, is also under indictment on 
a Justice Dept. charg 

The American Communi 
Assn. has a small membership amon 
radio operators, but recently lost on 
roup emploved by American Cable & 
Radio Corp. The Fishermen & Allied 
Workers in the Pacific Northwest no 
longer is listed in union directories, but 
still has a few members under ILWI 
wing. 
¢ Mergers—The Farm |! 
Workers merged into UE. for protection 
against CIO's strong United Aut 
Workers—and continues able to mal 
trouble from time to time 

The United Office & Prof 
Workers and the Food, ‘Tobacco 
lied Workers moved into the Distribu 
tive, Processing & Office Worker: 
whose heart is District 65—one-tim 
leftwing group in New York City, ClO 
last year gave DPOW a tentative affil 
tion and urged it to merge with CIO 
rightwing Retail, Wholesale Depart 
ment Store Union. Anti-Communist 
within CIO campaigned against 
reafhliation. When merger efforts faile 
Walter Reuther withd: DPOW 
provisional status. Debat: till 
on in CIO over whether t! 
really cleared itself of leftwir 
should be allowed affiliation 

The last of the leftist locals ouste 
by CIO was the United Public Worl 
ers, only a shadow of its former self 
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Where ALL plant location 


factors are RIGHT! 





Send for The many nationally known companies already prosper- 
free map-folder : : 

todoy ng in THe CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL America offer proof 
that there’s a place for your plant in this diversified 
area, May we help you find it? One of the 709 com- 
munities in this area has the ideal combination of 
factors you are looking for . . . raw materials, labor, 
water supply, natural resources, transportation and 

nearby markets. 

Here you can achieve separation without isolation, 
locate away from target areas and industrial congestion, 
yet be close to America’s largest suppliers and markets. 

Investigate before you locate. For more detailed in- 
formation, send for free map-folder of graphic facts. 


Ohio Edison Co. 
Akron 8, Ohio 


Mr. Franklyn Dickinson 
General Supervisor of industrial Development 
Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE crea map, 


NAME 





COMPANY 
ADORESS 
— _ STATE. 


Re ee | 








“Hot Cargo” Issue 


New NLRB will rule on 
legality of secondary boy- 
cotts that are imbedded in 
contracts. 


Congress is juggling the controversial 
sections of the Taft-Hartley act like 
hot potatoes. Last week the National 
Labor Relations Board caught one of 
the hottest. 

The new five-member board—operat 

ing for the first time with a Republican 
majority—got a case that will test ef 
fectiveness of the ban against second 
ary boycott activities \ppropriately 
enough, the case center! iround a 
common contract clause known as the 
“hot cargo” doctrin« 
° Loopholes—Managenx nt groups have 
long protested that 1-H loopholes pet 
mit illegal boycott activities to flourish 
under government protection. One such 
loophole, used extensively by the pow 
erful AFL teamsters union, gives its 
members the right to refuse to handk 
“unfair goods” of a neutral employer 
if they can get employers to agree to 
write such a clause into the contract. 

The House Committee on Educa 

tion and Labor, tackling secondary bovy- 
cotts this weck as it runs through a 
series of proposed ‘Taft-Hartley amend 
ments, wants a specific provision to 
outlaw such contracts. Its counterpart 
committee in the Senate, sticking closer 
to President Eisenhower's recommen 
dations, which would case certain boy 
cott activitics, is inclined to leave the 
“hot cargo” alone. 
e Under Fire—This mak inv NLRB 
decision doubly important, and the la 
bor agency could come through with a 
plug for this loopholc 

Taft-Hartley bars a union from tak 
ing concerted economic action against 
an employer with whom it has no 
argument—to influence him to help the 
union press its demands against th« 
company directly involved in the dis 
pute. 

But the tcamsters hay itten into 
thousands of contracts with truck op 
erators the provision that employees 
shall have the right to refuse to handk 
“unfair goods”—even if the goods are 
produced by a secondary employer. The 
old Truman board, in a 1949 ruling 
known as the Conway doctrine, held 
that this refusal was not an_ illegal 
boycott because of the tceamster-cm 
plover contracts. 
¢ Up to the Board—The new NRLB, 
with Albert C. Beeson participating 
for the first time, was asked last weck 
to overthrow this ruling. The case was 
brought to the board by a small N 
braska trucker, the McAllister Transfer 
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More equipment rusts out than breaks down. Corrosion is a 
destructive force that every user of fastenings faces. 

Many manufacturers today have found that fastenings by 
Harper mean longer life for equipment, better appearance, 
well-satisfied customers—because they resist corrosion 

The H. M. Harper Company is the world’s largest exclusive 
producer of fastenings in brass, naval bronze, silicon bronze 
Monel, nickel, aluminum and all stainless steels. Over 7,000 
items in these metals are carried in stock, bringing the advan 
tage of a single source of supply for all fastenings. 

Harper distributors are located in all market areas, and 
back of these distributors is a complete metallurgical and 
engineering service, ready to assist in solving any corrosion 
problem. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
8225 Lehigh Avenue, Morton Grove, I|linois 


SPECIALISTS IN FASTENINGS 


10 slve corrosion trablems . 
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FASTENINGS OF 
HIGH TEMPERATURE 


EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


COM BRONZ ' ” ' AIMLESS STEE4 





uA PIG 


WILL GO TO MARKET 


ina WEW sales. 
DRUM-TIGH, 


CKAGE 


Bacon packers said “We want tighter, neater 
wraps for our bacon, and we want a machine 
that can make them quickly and economically.” 
“Package” engineers went to work — and soon 
came up with a machine that does the trick — 
our Model FB bacon wrapper. At a speed of 
50 packages a minute, the FB turns out drum- 
tight wraps that set a new standard in attractive- 
ness. Now this machine is wrapping leading 
brands of bacon throughout the country. 


PREPACKAGING MEATS 
Another noteworthy development pioneered by 
“Package” is the wrapping of meat in super- 
markets. Here, too, our new Universal 6 machine 
is stepping up sales and making remarkable 
savings. With a speed of 40 packages a minute, 
this machine enables a supermarket to wrap a 
wide variety of meat the same day it is sold — 
not days in advance as with hand wrapping. 
Result — fresher looking, more appetizing meat, 
faster, more profitable sales! 
LET US HELP YOU 

Our engineering and design staff will be ylad to 
study your packaging problem or any new devel- 
opment you may be planning. Just write or 
phone our nearest office. 
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PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


Co., which told NLRB it 
stantial damages becaus« 
hot cargo contract 

The teamsters’ union 
organize McAllister | 
When the company d« 
the contract, union 
other companies with wh 
deals refused to transp 
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An NLRB examiner lh 
legal under the Conway 

At the hearing, mana; 
neys held that a contract ca 
an activity specifically out! 
Hartley. The union count 
Conway doctrine was thi 
terpretation of the law an 
to be any change, it wa 
gress to do it by amendir 
sions covering secondar 
struck work 

But Congress doesn’t 
moving in that direction 
comes, it will be 
new board already overric 
cies of its predecessors, 
to do so once again 


All This And 
A Husband, Too 


“Never underestimate 
a woman. FY 

The independent (¢ 
Petroleum Union did—and 
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Oil Co. of Indiana 
Whiting, Ind., last week 
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Supermarkets wrap a wide 
variety of meat on our 
new Universal 6 machine. 
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Seine float 

Life ring 

Swim suit 
Carburetor float 


Flutterboard 
Avtomatic filter float 


Ability to “stay afloat” is inborn in a duck. But it must be built into 

man-made products. With Spongex cellular materials, 

you can achieve not only permanent buoyancy but many other extras as well, 
For instance: Spongex floats in aircraft carburetors 

are leak-proof ... unaffected by gasoline and oil. Spongex valve floats 

on compressed air lines are strong ... resist pressures up to 150 psi. 

Spongex, now sewn into bathing suits, is light, undetectable . . . yet life-saving. 

Spongex seine floats cost less than cork .. . are impervious to salt water 

and sea growths. Spongex flutterboards are resilient, prevent injury to other 

swimmers. Spongex life rings have permanent finish, need no paint or covering. 
These are just a few of the ways in which Spongex can be used 


for flotation. And flotation is but one of the many functions of Spongex cellular 


SPONGEX 


SONIA III NII NII 


celiular wialerinls 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
17 Derby Place, Shelton, Connect 
Canadian Sponge Rubber Products, Uid., Watery 


materials, Others are insulation, sound and vibration damping, 


shock absorption, sealing and cushioning. If you'll 


write us, we'll be happy to give you the complete Spongex story. 









































LET’S TALK ABOUT 
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OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
WITH ITS SPEEDY 
PRESSES AND PHOTO 
REPRODUCTION MEANS 
LOWER PRINTING COSTS 


There are many ways that 
you can save on printing 
costs when you use offset 
lithography. It takes less 
time to make offset plates, 
it takes less time to get 
them ready to print and 
once they are on the press 
they run faster than other 
printing plates. Often you 
can print several forms or 
folders at the same time, 
thus spreading the costs of 
preparation and plates over 
several jobs and you can 
print on any kind of pa- 
per. These are but a few 
of the ways in which offset 
lithography can work for 
you, Call in your local lith- 
ographer, he'll give you all 
the money saving tips. 
Litho Chemical & Supply 
Co. makes and distributes a 
complete line of chemicals 
and supplies for the lith- 
ographic industry — the 
fastest growing branch of 
the Graphic Arts. 
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CONSTRUCTION by UMW at Beckley, W. Va., and elsewhere poses 


the question: 


Who'll Build UMW Hospitals? 


The mine union would like its own men to do it, but 


the more complex work will 


call for AFL building trades 


craftsmen. This fact may lead to trouble. 


The pet project of John L. Lewis, 
chief of the United Mine Workers, is 
to build a string of ultramodern hospi- 
tals across 250 miles of coal mining 
land in Kentucky, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Work on the huge project- 
which includes 10 hospitals with over 
1,000 beds—is rolling along smoothly 
right now. Foundations have been laid 
at seven sites. If all goes well, the hos- 
pitals will begin taking in miners and 
their families and neighbors early in 
1955. 

But there’s a chance that all won't 
go well. Work on the hospitals so far 
has been done largely by members of 
UMW and its affiliate, the United Con- 
struction Workers. Lewis and other 
UMW officials would like to keep it 
that way. But as the work gets more 
complicated, there'll be a need for 
skilled AFL building trades craftsmen. 

The question is: Will AFL unions be 
willing to let their men work under the 
UCW banner—take out UCW cards 
and pay UCW dues? 
¢ Agreement—T'he issue centers in an 
understanding between UMW and the 
project contractor, J. A. Jones Construc- 
tion Co, 

In giving Jenes the contract, officials 
of the mineworkers’ Welfare & Retire 
ment Fund specified that the work 
must be handled by District 50, a 
branch of UMW headed by A. D. 
(Denny) Lewis, brother of John L. 
Lewis. District 50 is the catchall 
branch of the union; it represents many 
groups of workers and includes laborers 


and craftsmen 
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Take a new look at magnesium ... wherever equipment must be lifted or moved. Today, more than ever 
before, magnesium can help you design for greater savings in weight, greater economy in fabricating costs. 


IGHT WEIGHT MAGNESIUM TREAD PLAT! 


NOW AVAILABLE IN NEW SIZES AND GAUGES 


Now, for the first time in the metals industry, you can get handling. Look to magnesium wherever weight 
big, new sizes of lightweight Dow magnesium tread plate. motion are important use factors. 


For example, Dow magnesium tread plate made to the ‘There is a place for tread plate made of ma 
famous “Inland” 4-way design is available in lengths up to world’s lightest structural metal, almost ever 
16 feet . . . in widths up to 6 feet ... in thicknesses up to —_— every plant, every industry. 

2 inches. This is important news for every designer. For further information about Dow magn 
These larger sizes mean faster, more economical fabrica- plate, fill in the coupon below and mail it 
tion plus new design opportunities in the field of materials DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dept. MA 321A, Mid 


Send for new booklet about 
DOW MAGNESIUM Name 
TREAD PLATE rn 


Contains new design Position 
opportunities using this Add 
lightest of all structural metals. ne 

City Stote 





you can depend on DOW MAGNESIUM 





money for business! 


We have an unusual attitude towards 
money. 


This year we will furnish more than 
half a billion dollars to a wide variety 
of American industrial and commercial 
firms. 


As the largest company in America 
devoted exclusively to commercial 
financing, we think of money as a spe- 
cific which, intelligently used, will re- 
store an inherently sound business to 
financial independence. 

Some businesses deal only in good 
advice. We render counsel as well as 
READY MONEY IN REQUIRED AMOUNTS. 


Much of our business now comes to 
us from bankers who are expert diag- 
nosticians of financial ills: Clogged 
financial arteries, piled up accounts re- 
ceivable, overloaded inventories, insuf- 
ficient working capital. 

Management executives deal with us 
directly on a close and confidential 
basis. Consultation about HELLER com- 
mercial financing involves no obliga- 
tion. 

To learn the facts, write for a free 
copy of our brochure: Operating Dol- 
lavs for Every Business. You are also 
invited to consult us, by letter or in per- 
son, about specific financing problems. 


Walter £. Heller & Company 


Bankers Building 
105 W. Adams Street 
Chicago 90, Ulinois 


10 East 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 





will be needed to do the more com- 
plex construction work. Both UMW 
and Jones officials privately concede 
this means extensive use of AFL build- 
ing trades crafts. How will the crafts 
feel about UCW, with its $5 initiation 
fee and $3-a-month dues? 

Some AFL men are already working 
on the project, on an individual basis. 
his has worked out well enough. But 
with mass hiring of craft workers, will 
AIL internationals agree to turn their 
men over to UMW? 
¢ Stalemate—A building trades official 
predicts privately that some crafts prob- 
ably won't accept the UCW proposi- 
tion. One subcontractor dealing with 
the AFL plumbers has already run into 
trouble. He couldn’t make a contract 
with Jones because the plumbers’ local 
objected. 

If this attitude 


becomes extensive, 


the hospital project may b tically 
stalled. The issue would the e shot 
up to the top—to UMW chicf Lewis 

Because the $100-million UMW 
fund (financed by 40¢-per-t yvalty 
payments of mine operator icking 
up the bill, Lewis is especial! st-con 
scious. A long stalemat« 
the ante substantially, as w 
urgently needed hospitals in 
lack even the most basic m 
tics. 

How far will Lewis giv 
his hospital project on sche ? = An 
obvious and simple answer Id be 
to drop the requirement that the proj 
ect work be limited to UCW ird 
holders. But it isn’t like Li to gi 
in that casily. A more likel 
that a UMW-AFL underst 
be worked out because of th 
portance of the project 
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a lay 
that 
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Builders Holler to Unions for Help 


Contractors and AFL unions agree that cost climb is 
a threat to construction prosperity. 


The nation’s major contractors will 
sit down shortly with representatives 
of AFL’s Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. to map a joint attack on 
present high building costs. They have 
a mutual worry: A 10-yr. rise of 86% 
in costs is jeopardizing the high volume 
of construction work that has been 
maintained since World War II 

Already, soft spots are showing up 
here and there in the construction in 
dustry, making contractors more cost 
conscious (page 62). Tough competi 
tive bidding for contracts is common 
More nonunion workers are being used, 
notably in the Southwest, to cut cor 
ners on costs. That leaves contractors 
with umion contracts at a disadvantage 
in bidding. 
¢ SOS to Labor—As a result, the As 
sociated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc., representing employers, called 
on AFL construction unions for relic. 
Chey got a quick reassurance from 
Joseph D. Keenan, secretary-treasures 
of the Building & Construction Trades 
Dept. (AFL), that the AFI 
plan to “sit down and_ take 
look”’ at labor practices in the industry. 
Afterward, he said, union 
tives will confer with contractors 
trv to mect this increasing 
competition.” 

Associated 
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1 goe Ya 


representa 
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Gencral Contractors ini 
tially asked the AFL unions 

e To outlaw strikes over wages 
Arthur H. Wells, Chicago, chairman of 
the contractors’ labor committec, as 
sured the unions that disputes 
“can be sgttled without work stoppages 
negotiations can continue while the 
men remain on the job.” 


wage 


and ha 
more effective system of nting 
jurisdictional disputes amor AFI] 
unions. The Building & Co 
Trades Dept. (AFL) has ju 
machinery, but contractors 
be tightened 
e To cooperate 
to persuade manufacturers 
large employers not to sign 
under which factory 
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lar work is slack 
Contractors 
CIO unions are pushing « 
der which their members d 
tion work “which ought to 
craftsmen,” and that John 
United Mine Workers is “‘t 
away from building tradesn 
62). 
¢ Cost Cutting—The Asso 
cral Contractors also wants t 
building practices with AFI 
tives—including some “feat! 
practices that 
and send costs soaring 
Mainly, though, th« 
plaints are over costly wag 
(according to AGC, building 
generally have had at least 
boost every vear for 10 vear 
86% more than a decade agi 
building strikes AFL’s B 
Construction ‘Trades Dept 
commented on the wage 
pay negotiations ar 
with increases 
15¢ an hour at 
agrees that there should be f 
“It’s hard to keep 11,001 
building trades union local 
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“what a Afference 
AVERY — 


Babs NIKE... 


they're pressure-sensitive! 


noney 


@ On the production line or on the preduct... 3 ag 
in the shipping department, warehouse or of- ne eal 


fice...engineering, inspection or research...in Ss 

maintenance or management...every place you & color coding 

need to mark or label, Avery can save you time Fe Instant identification 

and money --can simplify and speed your work. i of the contents, quality 

@ Avery Pressure-Sensitive Labeling is differ- ye: Sena < * pete 

ent because there’s no licking or moistening time and prevents costly errors. 
...no sticky or messy fingers...and no waste That's why hundreds of various 
motion. They're self-adhesive...on at the touch manufacturers, stores and business 


of a finger—and they're tight, right now! : firms —everything from a bakery in 
; San Antonio to a thread mill in 


@ Avery Dispensers—either manual or electric New England —use Avery Kum-Kleen 
—are available to give you low cost, depend- ; Labels for quick visual coding. 

able labeling. They're inexpensive to own and : Four different variables can give 
operate...need no special or skilled labor. almost any amount of data needed: 


They'll work into any production line—at any color, size, shape and printed letter 
? , or number codes are made to your 


desired speed. order or specifications. Where can 
: -. : ' you save time and ces with 
@ Write today for details, free samples and Avery Color Code Labels? 


case histories of Avery Pressure-Sensitive 
‘Labeling! 


R ESIvVeE i 
117 Liberty Street, New York 6 ¢ 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 
1616 S. California Ave., Monrovia, Calif. ¢ Offices in other principal cities 


0 Please send case histories ‘= Have the Avery Label 


and free samples man call 
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Laminate with 
pects Hoteelive Papo 


Increasing demand for boxes that can withstand penetration of fats, 
oils, or shortening content products poses a problem that can be 
easily and economically overcome by Rhinelander Glassine and 
Greaseproof papers. Laminating with these functional papers will 
provide full protection against staining—while the density of these 
sheets will safeguard the product against contaminating odors or fla- 
vors. And it will handle well on your laminating equipment. Complete 
information and samples are available. Please state your application. 


Protective Papers Consistently Good 
... for Economical Packaging 


RHINELANDER 


Paper Company - Rhinelander, Wisconsin 





the time,” Keenan said in Chicago last 
week. “However, 85% of the troubk 
can be adjusted without any strike 

and should be.” He called on AFI 
locals to “use every possible means” 
of averting work stoppag: 


OIAIKt 


against the 
HAT CORPORATION 
~of AMERICA 


makers of 
KNOX ¢ DOBBS 


CAVANAGH 
and DUNLAP hots 


aeekanr 


UNITED HATTERS 
CAP & MILLINERY WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, AF. of 


Picketing by Newspaper 


The above newspapel i represents 
a new union tactic for ning strike 
support. The AFL hatt union 
trying this method of keting br 
proxy in its 36-week-old batt with th« 
Hat Corp. of America South Nor 
walk, Conn., to obtai ruarantec 
against any possible mo the com 
pany to another state (BW—Nov.7'53 
pl65). The union is n ning 
ad on a nationwide scak 

It started, though, m r i 
an experiment in N York City, 
where picketing every ret hat shop 
would be difficult. Th ternational 
union admits it didn’t kn just what 
to expect. For a coup! f davs after 
the first New York ads a ired, noth 
ing happened. Then the telephone at 
union headquarters bega iwing—and 
hasn't stopped since 

The union got so m 
cided to extend the ca 
cities all over the count: pecially in 
industrial areas. A un pokesman 
says it’s almost as good a ncket line 
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...because someone made 


his plane fly farther 


ae i j H a Ss le P-Le a ail He flew from bases in Japan. But his F-80 jet 
a carried barely enough fuel to reach Korea and get 
ae back. He needed more time over his targets. 
Quickly, the Air Force asked Fletcher Aviation 
what could be done. Answer: capacity of the 
unique Fletcher fuel tank could be increased 
from 165 to 255 gallons, in a hurry. Just remove 
sections from some tanks and add them to others. 


From then on, Bill and his buddies 
flew their F-80s with fuel enough to 
triple the time over target — and 
get home with plenty to spare. Like 
a lot of others, we’re glad he’s back. 


| 7 
<—Dre) 'C— 


The framers of the Constitution 

sought to “promote the progress of science 
and useful arts?’ With this stimulus, creativity 
became an American hallmark and —as this 
incident shows—is the guiding principle 

at Fletcher Aviation Corporation. 


FLETCHER —o— 
aviation corporation 


190 WEST COLORADO AVENUE + PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
SERVICE OFFICES: DAYTON, OHIO + WASHINGTON, D.C, 
OFFSHORE AFFILIATES: OSLO, NORWAY «+ TOKYO, JAPAN 


WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF EXTERNAL WING TANKS 





WHAT ARE YOUR 
TOOL ROOM COSTS? 


up to 60° % in Steel Costs 


wity MARSHALLCRAT 
LOW CARBON Ground Flat Stock 


@ It is easy to machine 

@ Grinds to a good finish 

e Takes a good case 

e Has excellent weldability 

And compared to Tool Steel gives up to 

60% savings in steel cost. Now you can 

use Marshalicrot for jigs, fixtures, patterns, 

machine ports or other pieces that require 

nothing more than case hardening. Over 

190 standard sizes in stock ready for ship- 

ment. It will pay you to investigate. 

A BAR, STRIP & PLATE GRINDING SERVICE 
Write for catalog 


MARSHALL STEEL CO. 


P.O. BOX 108 Ww LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


ARISTOCRAT OF LOW CARBON GROUND FLAT 





if Y our Profits 
Are Shrinking— 
THERE'S A 
BIG OPPORTUNITY 


FOR YOU TO RELOCATE 
IN ARKANSAS 


Building costs, production costs 
are all lower in Arkansas where 
there is an abundance of low- 
priced fuel, power, transporta- 
tion, and where you'll find a big 
tax advantage too 


Write me personally or call me on 

my private phone FRaniklin 2-3428 

and let me show you how your 

plant can prosper in 
Arkansas 


FRANCIS CHERRY 
Governor 


© THE CENTER OF THE OMLY 
ME RADIUS THAT GIVES 
6) MALUON OF YOUR 








Contract Pill 


Insurance agents swal-’ 
low an unpopular settlement 
with Prudential as preferable 
to a strike. 


The Insurance Agents International 
Union (AFL) this week ratified a new 
two-year contract with Prudential In- 
surance Co. of America—but not be- 
cause the district agents covered like its 
terms. They accepted it, over the pro- 
tests of a number of locals, because the 
alternative of a strike was even less 
palatable. 

The settlement does little to boost 
the union’s flagging prestige, or to spur 
white-collar unionization in general. It 
is symptomatic of bargaining in most 
industries today: More and more un- 
ions, caught between the firm stand of 
employers and the hesitance of workers 
to strike in a period of economic un- 
certainty, are making concessions (BW 

Mar.6'54,p154). 
¢ Lesser Evil—Union negotiators put up 
a grueling fight during long negotiations 
that wound up just 15 minutes before 
the midnight expiration hour of the old 
contract. When it was all over, the 
union issued a chin-up statement refer- 
ring to “substantial improvements” in 
the new contract. Ofhcers forwarded 
the terms to the Prudential locals. 

Objections came thick and fast. But 
members couldn't help recalling the dis 
couraging 81-day stfike that preceded 
the signing of their last agreement. That 
walkout got them absolutely nowhere; 
they didn’t want a repetition. So with 
many a grumble, they O.K.'d the new 
terms. 
¢New Terms—The chief “improve- 
ment” claimed by the union is a mini- 
mum annual pay guarantee amounting 
to 65% of the average compensation re- 
ceived by district agents. They had no 
guarantee before. Figured on the carn- 
ings of agents last year, this would in- 
sure a minimum of about $75 a week 
for every full-time employee with at 
least a year on the Prudential pavroll. 

IAIU also announced an increase in 
group life insurance for agents, and the 
vacation plan was also liberalized 
slightly in the new contract. Employees 
entitled to a third and fourth week's 
vacation can now take their total earned 
vacation in one lump. 

These gains were not secured without 
concessions. The union reluctantly 
agreed on a new task for district agents: 
the handling of sickness-and-accident 
insurance policies. IAIU has long 
fought the company on this issue. The 
agents feel strongly that coping with 
sickness and accident insurance will be 


time-consuming and 
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Chain Reaction 


Impact of 
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Put that valuable overhead space to work in your plant! 
Do it by moving and lifting with a Whiting 
Tramheam Overhead Handling System! You'll turn 
overhead into profit by utilizing all floor space and 
saving man-hours. You’ll improve housekeeping, 
speed production and reduce handling costs. Write 
today for Field Reports showing the many 
applications of Whiting Trambeam Systems. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


Sales Offices and Distributors in all Principal Cities. 


WHITING PRODUCTS HELP INDUSTRY! 
TO PRODUCE MORE FASTER 


— 


Whiting Corporation also manufactures Railroad and Aviation Equipment, Whiting Trambeam Crane quickly and efficient 


Swenson Chemical Processing Equipment and Metal-working Machinery rods in warehouse of Crucible Steel Co. of America 





TITANIUM 


In 1950 American Welding 
completed the first success- 
ful production flash butt- 
welding of the new wonder 
metal — Titanium Alloy. 
Since that time hundreds of 
Titanivn components have 


been produced in our plant, 


if you use, or are planning 
to use, fabricated Titanium 
components, let our Product 
Development Division study 
your problem. Our factory 
is equipped to perform 
welding, machining, and 
fabricating of all types of 
ferrous and non-ferrous 
metals, Call or write us 
today! 


THE AMERICAN WELDING 
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& MANUFACTURING CO. 


380 DIETZ ROAD * WARREN, OHIO 





necessary they will take the case to 
court, 

¢ Two-Way Stretch—The clectrical in- 
dustry contract isn’t the first to have a 
widespread effect on groups not con- 
nected with the contract. Late last 
summer the U.S. Rubber Workers 
(CIO) won a “free” hospital, medical, 
and surgical plan from Akron’s Big 
Four rubber companics—Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., and U.S. 
Rubber Co. Shortly after, General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Sciberling Rubber Co., 
and Mohawk Rubber Co. granted the 
same benefits. 

The URW -negotiated plan covers 
50,000 clock-card workers plus their 
dependents. In addition, about 15,000 
general office and salaried employees 
were granted the same benefits. URW 
figures that about two out of every three 
people in Akron benefit from the plan. 
¢ On the Mat—The agreements were 
a body blow to the hospital-medical 
group in Akron. To the doctors, it 
sounds too much like socialized medi- 
cine. Hospitals in Akron aren't very 
happy about the plan, cither. They are 
already crowded. So the URW plan 
is aggravating an already serious prob- 
lem 


Machinists to Sign 
AFL-CIO Raiding Pact 


Ihe International Assn. of Machin- 
ists (AFL)—one of the two federation 
unions singled out for special criticism 
as a “raider” by CIO—is ready to sign 
the AFL-CIO no-raiding agreement. 
Albert J. Hayes, IAM’s president, will 
meet with AFL president George 
Meany soon to discuss “a few minor 
details,” and will then sign the pact. 

IAM acceptance of the agreement 
was voted last week at a meeting of 
600 staff representatives of the 864,000- 
member machinists’ union—the second 
largest in AFL. The meeting also en- 
dorsed the federation’s plan to settle 
its own internal jurisdictional disputes 
through an arbitration pancl 

Earlier, the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union (AFL) simi- 
larly agreed to sign the .o-raiding agree- 
ment between AFL and CIO, and the 
AFL jurisdictional-disputes program. 
¢ Still in the Balance—lhe approval 
of the no-raiding agreement by two of 
the major unions in AFL lifted labor’s 
hopes that the program—now jeopard- 
ized (BW—Mar.6’54,p150)—may be sal- 
vaged. However, as far as CIO is 
concerned, the IAM and ILGWU 
acceptances haven't offset the refusal of 
Dave Beck’s 1.3-million member Broth 
crhood of ‘Teamsters (AFL) to sign, and 
the failure of other major construction 
and metal trades unions to accept it. 
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Make More Calls 
with a Rented 
Car from 
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4 ave your car”, 
‘erever you are, for bus- 
inéss Or pleasure, by mak- 
ing feservations with any 
NATIONAL member. ~ 
You'll appreciate the cour- 
teous service, the economy 
And dependability of the 
easy-driving late models. 
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1209 WASHINGTON = ST LOUIS 3, MO 
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Picket Duty 


Can unions enforce pen- 
alties for refusal to picket? 
NLRB is to rule in a Minne- 
apolis strike case. 


Most unions hold a big trump card 
in strikes: They have bylaws that re 
quire members to take part in picketing 
and other activities or ee union disci- 
aor action. Such a requirement is a 
help any time—and, particularly, it’s 
important now that strikes are harder 
for unions to win. 

Last week the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board took the first step toward 
what could be a crackdown on union 
penalties for refusal to picket. Unions 
are concerned, not only because their 
bylaws on strike activities are involved, 
but also because NLRB’s move may 
lead to closer scrutiny of a whole range 
of union internal affairs. 
¢ T-H Involved—Local 638 of AFL’s 
Teamsters struck against Minneapolis 
newspapers last December. During the 
walkout, Willard Carpenter, a Minne- 
apolis Star & Tribune route driver, 
failed to report for a picketing assign- 
ment. Charges were brought against 
him within the union, and a “trial” 
was held by a local grievance board 
set up under union rules. 

Carpenter was found guilty of “will- 
fully” neglecting to do assigned picket 
duty. The union fined him $500 and 
dropped him from 69th to 91st place 
on the seniority list. 

Under ‘Taft-Hartley, a worker is 
guaranteed the right “to picket or re- 
frain from picketing.” Carpenter com 
plained to NLRB that this right had 
been violated. Marshall Seidman, 
board attorney representing NLRB’s 
general counsel George Bott, agreed. 
He filed an unfair-labor-practice com- 
plaint against the union for its disci- 
plinary action against Carpenter, and 
against the company for acquiescing to 
the drop in seniority. 
¢ First Look—Charles Whittemore, 
NLRB trial examiner from Washing- 
ton, last week conducted a preliminary 
hearing in the Minneapolis case 
NLRB’s first, he said, directly invols 
ing board jurisdiction over union disci 
plinary action for a refusal to picket. 

Seidman cited the ‘Taft-Hartley act’s 
specific guarantee of the right to “re 
frain from picketing.” Thomas O 
Kachelmacher, attorney for the union, 
argued that “only by a wild stretch of 
the imagination” could this be used 
to bar union penalties for failing to 
“support a democratic strike.” 

Whittemore will report-—-with a rec 
ommendation—directly to NLRB in 
Washington. ° 
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“70% collections 
from overdue accounts” 


“By sending out 101 collection telegrams, 
we received full payment of 55 accounts 
and partial payment of 15—at a collection 
cost of less than 1% of the total amount 
received. There was also a substantial 
saving in clerical time. Collection tele- 
grams, which we began using in 1951, have 
proven both efficient and economical.”’ 


M. L. Weirick, Assistant Treasurer 
The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wis. 


“Telegrams 
keep us abreast of 
market changes” 


“Our business—selling commodities on 
behalf of Middle West and East Coast 
principals—requires very fast and accurate 
communication to keep abreast of market 
changes and other developments. To avoid 
loss and to keep in touch both day and 
night, we use telegrams. They’re depend- 
able and fast!” 


Epuunp B. T 


aw 'AYLOR 
. B. Taylor Company 
Los Angeles, A 


Co 
Calif. 
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“Achieved record-breaking 
distribution and sales... 
thanks to telegrams” 


“In one recent promotion, we sent out 
1800 telegrams that played a major part 
in producing immediate record-breaking 
distribution and sales—accomplishing in 
days what would otherwise have taken 
many months. Our business has grown 
almost in direct proportion to our use of 
YOUr Services. = Juno F. PAULUCCI, President 


Chun King Sales, ine. 
Duluth, Minn. 


You, too, will find that... 


WESTERN UNION 





ONE “MANUFACTURER SAVED $8.69 FACTORY 
COST PER UNIT WITH A 


Quality and performance were well 
established for this Franklin-powered 


product when redesign was suggested. 


Franklin engineers integrated the unit 
—eliminated a large casting, a stub 
shaft extension, four mounting bolts— 
and effected appreciable savings in tub- 
ing, fittings and wiring components. 
Reduced weight, compact design and 


better appearance increased sales. 


If you are thinking of cutting costs, 
¢ 
and improving quality and sales, 


Franklin has ideas you may use. 


Franklin Electric ee Inc. 


345 EAST SPRING STREET... BLUFFTON, INDIANA 


Gentlemen: We like ideas. 


COMPANY NAME 
BY 
STREET ADDRESS 


CITY 
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Fell us about the Franklin approach. 
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METROPOLITAN’S ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR 1953 


Over a Billion Dollars 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries —the Largest Sum in the History of Insurance 


More benefits to more people were paid 
by Metropolitan in 1953 than have ever been 
paid by any Life insurance company in a single 
year. Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries amounted to $1,029,000,000. 


All in all, 1953 was an outstanding year in 
your Company’s operations. In most respects, 
it was the best in Metropolitan’s 86-year history. 
In the light of the high level of economic activ- 
ity in the United States and Canada, and the 
ability of our Field organization, this is not 
surprising. We can take pride in reaching new 
heights in service to the peoples of our two 
countries, 


National Economic Conditions 

In retrospect, 1953 was a year of transition. 
Uppermost in the minds of all, but particularly 
those with sons of military age, was the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. Nevertheless, we 
fully realize that our goal of a world at peace is 
far from won, and it is incumbent upon us to 
continue to remain militarily strong. With 
Korea no longer an active military theatre, we 
can convert some of our industrial facilities 
from production of materiel for human destruc- 
tion to the satisfying of human wants. 

On the domestic front, a number of influ- 
ences have been at work to materially reduce 
the inflationary forces, which for so many years 
have been driving the cost of living to ever 
greater heights. The curtailment of war produc- 


tion, a temporary catching up with civilian de- 
mand in some areas, a determined effort to 
achieve a balanced budget, and a return to 
more orthodox management of public debt and 
fiscal affairs-—all have played their part. 

We in the Life insurance business are particu- 
larly conscious of the effects of inflation, which 
bear so heavily on the thrifty and those depend- 
ent on fixed incomes. All efforts to control this 
danger should receive our fullest support. 

In the year ahead, business will be more com- 
petitive, but this is no cause for concern. Com- 
petition provides the same goods at lower prices, 
or better goods and services at the same price. 
The United States has grown to its present out- 
standing position on the basis of competition 
in a free market. 

We are passing through a readjustment pe- 
riod, and have been for a number of months, 
but fundamentally this country is strong. We 
have, far and away, the greatest productive 
capacity of any country in the world. More 
than this, the people of this country and Canada 
have not lost their fundamental traits of thrift, 
initiative, and faith in God. Our two countries 
will go to much greater heights of prosperity 
in a peacetime economy than ever could be 
achieved in the midst of war. 


Metropolitan Highlights of 1953 
During 1953, Metropolitan’s gain in Life in- 
surance in force was substantially larger than 


was ever previously recorded by Metropolitan 
or any other Life insurance company in any one 
year. Metropolitan's Life insurance in force, at 
the end of 1953, totalled more than $56 billion 
The number of people covered under all forms 
of Metropolitan policies reached a record high 
of over 37 million. 

The assets of the Company, which help guar- 
antee the fulfillment of its obligations, increased 
by $719,000,000 and reached $12,312,000,000 
at the close of 1953. 

Dividends to policyholders during the year 
reached an all-time high of $214,829,000, The 
interest rate earned by Metropolitan invest 
ments, after deducting investment expenses, in- 
creased to 3.31% (compared with 3.21% for 
1952), and stood at 3.09% after the Federal 
Income Tax. Mortality continued at a low rate. 
Expenses increased moderately, largely because 
of the increased volume of business 

in citing the 1953 accomplishments, we wish 
to pay particular tribute to the 48,000 men and 
women in the Metropolitan organization who 
have made these results possible. 


For a more complete story of Metropolitan's 
Operations during 1953, mail the coupon below. 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES—DECEMBER 31, 1953 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Industrial and Commercial . 

U. S. and Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 

Public Utility . 

Railroad 


Stocks (All but $16,476,038.6! are preferred or guaranteed.) 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
On urban properties . " 
On farms . 


Real Estate (including housing projects and properties for 


Company Gees): 0 s+ 6 6 eo ew we 


Policy Loans (made to policyholders on the security of their 


policies) 
Cash and Bank Deposits 


Other Assets (chiefly premiums and interest outstanding) 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


$4,172,794,376.37 
1 ,890,206,554.53 
65,021,712.72 

1 ,642,459,573.13 
666,935,849.03 


$2,157,837,445.45 
178,559,689.38 


$8,437,418,065.78 


Interest . 


172,718,060. 11 
2,336,397 ,134.83 
A ion of I 


RRR Sy ET SNE, ED in 1954) 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding eke 
Other Policy Obligations ........., 93,674,723.78 
Taxes Accrued (payable in 1954) 

Security Valuation Reserve (prescribed by the National 


Commissioners) 





Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 
Special Surplus’ Funds 
Unassigned Surplus 
SUT AG SURGE POs. +s ee. ove es ub 


443,446,660.78 


488,853,000.73 
156,401 445.73 
276,698,999.17 
- $12,311,933,367.13 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS . $i2 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves . . 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Genmemen 06 


$10,438,536,909.00 


689.329.021.00 
203,618,054.00 


60,640,032.54 


51.633.831.58 


5.845.145.00 
050,000.00 
213,270.94 
a. we ~Oo aa . P ‘ $11,596,540,987,.84 
$110,683,000.00 
604,709,379.29 


492,379.29 


311.933.367.1 


NOTE-—Assets amounting to $586,852,295.40 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Home Orrice: 1 Mapison Avenur, New Yor 10, N. Y. 
Paciric Coast Heap Orrice: 600 Stock Ton Street, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CaL. 
CANADIAN Heap Orrice: 180 WeLLinoTon Sr., Orrawa, ONTARIO, CANADA 





Gentlemen: 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your Annual Report to 
Policyholders for 1953. 
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New Silica Brick Enters Test Stage 


@ it promises to be a cost-cutter, too. 


@ Illinois Clay claims that its latest refractory will 
stand up under higher temperatures than any other silica brick. 


@ if it proves out, steel companies could produce 
in the open-hearth furnace many alloy steels that now must 
be made in the electric arc furnace or in a basic refractory. 


In the refractory business, you sell 
your bricks for anywhere from 10¢ to 
$1 apiece. But if the brick is too novel 
in any way, it can be harder to sell than 
a white elephant. Most times, even 
your best customer--the steel manufac- 
turer—won't warm up unless one of his 
competitors has tested and O.K.’d your 
product. The trick is to find one steel 
man who is willing to take a chance. 

Ihat’s the situation Illinois Clay 
Products Co., Joliet, Il., is in today. 
It has a new refractory—a new kind of 
brick that can be used in the open- 
hearth furnace. For more than a year, 
the company has been trying to get 
some steel company to try it out. Until 
last week, it had had little success. One 
steel] man summed up his opposition 
this way: ““Why take a chance with this 
new refractory, when the ones I’m using 
now come close to doing the job they’re 
supposed to do? It takes me 18 months 
to get my furnace operating the way I 
want it. I might have to start all over 
again if this one goes in.” 
¢ Foot in the Door—But last week, Ili- 
nois Clay’s new product got its chance. 
4 truckload went out from the com- 
pany’s Goose Lake Plant, near Joliet, to 
a large steel producer in the Chicago 
area. ‘This company—which refuses to 
admit that it is giving the new refrac- 
tory a try—will use the shipment in one 
of its open-hearth roofs 

Even to get this far Illinois Clay had 
to give the brick away, ask the steel 
company to mvest no more than the 
installation cost 

In return, the steel company agreed 
to buy more of the refractories for other 
furnaces—if last week's batch proves out. 
Success could mean some big changes 
in both industries—refractory and steel, 
according to the Illinois Clay people. 
¢ Standard Method—Right now, most 
of the refractorics used in the open- 
hearth roofs are made of almost pure 
silica. ‘They will stand up under heats 
of about 3,000F, will last for about 
three or four months—depending on the 

intensity of the heat in the furnace, and 
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the kind of steel being produced. Such 
refractories take 11 days or more to 
produce, most of that time in a kiln 
that bakes them at a temperature that 
reaches 2,400F. This creates a bond 
that holds the refractory together. 

¢ Claims—IIlinois Clay’s new refractory 
is also made of silica; its cost is roughly 
the same as a standard silica refractory 
—about 11¢. But its method of manu- 
facture is completely different. Instead 
of a 2,400F kiln, it is heated in an 
oven at about 380F, and it can be pro- 
duced in 24 hr. Also, it uses a chemical, 
phosphoric acid, to bind it together. 
The company claims that it will stand 
up under heats up to 3,200F—from 
50F to 100F higher than other silica 
refractories. Of course, if you require 
heats of 4,000F and above you would 
still have to convert to a basic refrac- 
tory, which uses chrome or magnesite 
as its key ingredient. 

¢ Objections—W hat worries stee] man- 
ufacturers most about the new proc- 
ess is the elimination of the kiln. 
They're afraid that bricks made without 
the kiln-heating to 2,400F swell ex- 
cessively at high temperatures when 
installed in the open-hearth roof. Kiln- 
burning eliminates some of this swell- 
ing. Howard F. West, Illinois Clay’s 
executive vice-president, pooh-poohs 
this problem: “The swelling can be 
compensated for in the construction 
of the open-hearth roof.” 

West's confidence is backed up by 
Dwight B. Hendryx of Pittsburgh, 
long-time engineer with Harbison 
Walker Refractories Co., largest pro- 
ducer in the field, and now a private 
consultant. Hendryx points out that 
the problem of swelling has come up 
many times before: “If these refractories 
are not kiln-burned, there are bound 
to be problems with expansion, but 
these could be overcome with changes 
in roof design.” 
¢ Advantages—If West and Hendryx 
are right, the new refractory may find 
a large market. It could provide two 
big advantages to the steel industry: 


Ai abe" 


e If the chemically bonded silica 
refractory does stand up under higher 
temperatures, it would be po sible to 

roduce certain alloy stee! the open 
earth that now must be made in 
smaller quantities in the ctric arc 
furnace. 

e With a refractory that 
taken up to 3,200F, a steel 
could produce all but a fi 
steels without the high exp 
verting to a basic refractor 

Illinois Clay thinks the 
ment could be a cost-cutt 
fractory industry, too. In th 
the refractory manufacture: 
smaller inventories. An ord 
received today, delivered 
Also, ‘the silica plant could 
nearer the supplier. As it ow, the 
high cost of the kiln force refrac- 
tory manufacturer to keep his plants to 
a minimum. But without expen- 
sive kiln, he could afford build 
smaller plants and more of them. In- 
stead of shipping his finished product 
at relatively high freight rates, he 
could ship raw materials in bulk, turn 
out the refractories in any of the small 
plants, and deliver to the steel mill by 
truck. 
¢ Market Potential—This the re- 
fractory industry in the U.S. will gross 
about $300-million. Silica ck will 
account for about one-fourth of the 
quantity produced fire-clay brick for 
most of the rest 

Illinois Clay is counting 
at least a small part of that 
Since the first of the year, t! 
has put $100,000 into new fa 
turning out its new silica 
In another 30 days, accordi 
Jones, president of the compa it will 
be ready to produce 50,000 silica re 
fractories a day. Even that uldn’t 
be enough to make much of lent in 
the woes a -which absorb to 20 
times that many. 

The new method of pro 
make it possible for the 
boost its output several 
without heavy investment t, the 
elimination of the kiln cut tial in 
vestment costs to a fractio \ kiln 
costs about $500,000. Hlinoi uses 
a drier that costs under $5 0. A 
plant today that is capable of produ 
ing 50,000 silica refractori« uly rep 
resents an investment of abx $1-mil- 
lion. Illinois Clay claims that it can 
set up a plant with the same capacity 
for one-fourth of that. 
¢ Different Processes — Th: 
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Assembly-line adhesive turns 
out honeycomb panels — fast 


An adhesive ideally suited for fast production now makes it possible 
to produce honeycomb panels with assembly-line speed and with a: 
sembly-line economy. It’s Armstrong’s D-253. 

After D-253 Adhesive is applied automatically, infrared heat dries 
the conveyorized skin sheets and paper cores in less than a minute 
Upon assembly, D-253 makes an instant, permanent bond with just on 
pass through conventional pressure rolls. 

D-253 needs no curing, bonds honeycomb to virtually any skin ma 
terial—including stainless steel, aluminum, wood, paper, and _plastix 
laminate. Today, honeycomb panels are used for office partitions, tables 
truck panels—and in many other applications where a low-cost con 
bination of light weight and strength is needed. 

If you want more information on Armstrong’s D-253 Adhesive 
would like an Armstrong adhesives specialist to help you get set up 
for volume honeycomb production, call or write Armstrong Cork Com 
pany, Industrial Adhesives Department, 8003 Indian Road, Lancaster 
Pennsylvania. In Canada, 6965 Decarie Blvd., Montreal. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
ADHESIVES + COATINGS - SEALERS 


by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 





comes in the way each refrac- 
tories is made. With th ilar silica 
refractory, you start out h a batch 
of silica and a minimum of alkali. To 
that you add about 2 which 
acts as a bonding agen ler heat 
Then you stir the mix t into a 
press that turns out s hundred 
refractories per hour. | the press, 
the refractories go to th where 
they are put through gra ncreases 
in temperature until the 2,400F peak is 
reached. This heating sta; mds the 
particles of silica toget! At this 
point, the refractory i it 10% 
larger than it was back at the press. 
This heating and cooli rocess 
what takes the time—most of th« 
days. If you try to spec process, 
you run the risk of crack the refrac- 
tories. 
The Illinois Clay pro faster be- 
=} cause it uses chemicals ti the bond- 
ha a ; 4] ing, needs no kiln. Her tart with 
ot g 1S Left silica, add less than 1% li ne spe- 
|| cial sand, and a phosphor l. This 
mixture is stirred in a la it, then 
to Chance! || flows down into the p1 From the 
Ld i} press, the raw refractori irted off 
: |} to the oven, heated for hours, 
When your ocean cargo shipments |] then shipped out to a ste: the next 
are insured through the Marine Office day. 
of America, you are sure of sound pro- e In the Field —- Chem nded re- 
tection— fractories were first prod: bout 30 
e protection tailored to fit the |} years ago. But up to no body had 
cargoes, been able to make much iv with 
e protection based upon decades of |} a chemically bonded silica though 
specialized experience. most of the large produc: experi 
protection designed with knowl- mented with it. The pi has al 
edge of world-wide conditions. | ways been to find a chem nd that 
protection serviced throughout || would not react under the int heats 
the world. of the open-hearth furna 


Nothing is left to chance! The basic refractory only 
chemically bonded refract that has 


bi is why most shippers, large and ever got so far in the ste try. It 
ee , consider it sound to protect their ; can stand up under higher t eratures 
Office Casgese through the Marine ; than any refractory eve uced—up 
ce of America. iF to 4,500F. But its hig! t—about 


Consult your insurance agent >, five times the cost of a sili fractorv— 


or broker! has limited its use. Steelmen are re- 
luctant to use it where t! in sub- 


stitute a refractory that i little less 
durable but a lot less ex) After 
all, why worry about 4,500F tempera 
tures on the open-hearth roof when the 
roof never gets that hot a If the 
walls of the furnace—where these basic 
refractories are used—heat to 4,500F, 
the roof will heat to a t 3,000F. 
: ;v iv That’s why silica, which tand u 
MARINE OFFICE BE SII, imeem meer ont 
hearth roofs. 
> ee: Wd O One OF: ¢ Skeptic—A research d t one 
of the big steel companic lis com 
eee we TORK 38, NEW YORE pany has been watching pments 
at Illinois Clav for the past We 
think they're going out « nb, but 
we will be ready to order rrow if 
, MOerwwestEne seraareent (1) tests in Chicago prove out, and (2) 
Illinois Clay shows that it villing 
to pass along some prod ivings 
to us.” 
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**‘Where does he find time to do 
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76 models of organized desks. 27 chair styles to conserve energy and eliminate back strain. 


H ERE is a man who has discovered 
a new source of time, the most 
critical factor in today’s business. 

It’s right there in his handsome 
“time-engineered’’ Shaw-Walker 
desk. A marvel of efficiency, its 
drawer space, height, working area 
all give the man who sits behind it a 
clear mind as well as a clean desk. 
He can do more and do it better with 
less strain on both mind and body. 

“Time-engineering”’ is the exclu- 
sive quality that makes this desk 
and all Shaw- Walker equipment such 
valuable profit tools. For never be- 
fore has the efficient handling of 


“Built Like a 
raper” 


GHAW-WALKE 


New low height (29”) speeds 
reading, writing, reaching. 
Records drawer organizes ~ / 
card lists for speed. 
Built-in organizer rack for 
popers, forms, pads. 


Waste basket in drawer 
saves time, floor space. 


paper work and the conservation of 
time been so important to profits. 
Since 1899 Shaw-Walker has devel- 
oped over 4,000 “‘time-engineered”’ 
products for American business. 
There are desks, chairs, Fire-Files, 
filing cabinets, loose-leaf and pay- 
roll equipment—everything for the 
office except machines. 

By making every job easier, every 
worker more efficient, Shaw-Walker 


ss 
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Most comfortable working 
top ever invented 

Specific compartments for 
all working tools from 
paper clips to binders 

Four “‘in-drawer'' letter 
baskets organize papers. Ne 
desk-top clutter 


File drawer organizes work 
for easy reference 


equipment is a self-liquidating in- 
vestment and a day by day profit 
raker. If you are setting up 2 new 
office or modernizing, make use of 
Shaw-Walker “time-engineered” 
equipment to make the most efficient 
use of time—every minute of it. 
280-page OFFICE GUIDE. Pictures, describes and 
prices equipment and systems “time-engi- 


neered” to lower office costa. Everything for the 


Office except machines, 4000 items by Shaw- 


alker, Request on business letterhead, please. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture and Filing Equipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon 5, Michigan—Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cittes 





A 
Specialist 
is Your 


Just as jet pilots are specialists in precision 
flying at super speeds, so is the Vinco 
gearing personnel specialists in analyzing, 
— ting and producing aircraft gears 

gears having more liberal tolerances. 

"YOU PROFIT. Gears from 24 up to 

itch are ground with amazing speed 

ner ged on machines designed, made 
Pr used only 
SAVED is MONEY SAVED. Additional 
grinding equipment will accommodate 
gears up to 24” dia., 1 pitch. 

VINCO MASTER GEARS are recom- 
mended as a means of accurately determin- 
ing the composite error in production gears. 
They are the standard for inspection from 
coast to coast. 


VINCO CORP., 9121 Schaefer Hwy., Detroit 28, Mich. 


by Vinco; and TIME. 





TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY 


TRANSFER KEY PERSONNEL 


Hh'§ iat wof 


VIA NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


Other Widely Used 
NAVL SERVICES 


Displays shipped door-to- 
door without crating. 
Branch offices relocated with 
minimum downtime. 
Delicate laboratory equip- 
ment transported safely. 
Sales shows moved from city 
to city on schedule. 
Modern fireproof storage 
wherever required. 
Scientific packing to safe- 
guard any shipment. 


NAVL offers the only 
ed service 
safe handling 


for 
of of displays 
and exhibits. 
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volves = family morale. Make sure the a tat 
of scene isn’t complicated by anxiety over 
delivery of treasured household goods. Call 
your local North American Van Lines agent 
—get safe, on-schedule moving anywhere in 
U. S., Canada, Alaska. Better move ALL 
Ways, via North American Van! 


INSPIRING BOOKLET, "The Happiest Move We Ever 
Made,” shows transferred personnel how carefully their 
possessions will be protected. Ask NAVL agent for one or 
more free copies or write North American Van Lines, Dept. 
B.W. 354, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 


SERVING THE MOVING NEEDS OF A CONTINENT 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Radioactive materials p 
when they helped test | 
of powdered iron ore t 
Co.’s Dearborn (Micl 
Five Ib. of powdered « 
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and then were mixed 
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million in developing 
source around Bessem 
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in the world 
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New York City’s subway 
closer to automatic 
week. The Transit Auth 
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Switch & Signal Di 
house Air Brake Co. f 
some of the signals on tl 
The new svstem will 
and location of each tra 
operator, and will set 
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Whether it's one 
REPLACEMENT CONVEYOR BELT 


HEWITT - 
ROBINS 
CAN CUT 
YOUR 
.OSTS 





or a complete 


BELT CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
for a coal mine 


°° CCG ee reeesseeoqeo@ed@eesde & 


EXPERIENCE: Since 1891 Hewitt-Robins has pio- 
neered 28 major bulk materials handling develop- 
ments. Among these is the first rubber belt conveyor. 
Today, we are the only firm that manufactures both 
the belt and machinery components for a modern belt 
conveyor system. 


SPECIALIZATION: Our three industrial divisions com- 
prise the only single, corporate source for the design, 
engineering and manufacture of: Belt Conveyor Sys 

tems, Vibrating and Screening Equipment and over 
1,000 different types of Industrial Rubber Hose 


SERVICE: Hewitt-Robins services are world-wide 
through 1,200 industrial supply distributors, 25 sales 
offices, 24 warehouses, 85 field engineers in U. S. in- 
dustrial centers, complete engineering staffs in New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles, distributive and 
manufacturing affiliations abroad. 


SAVINGS: Our unique combination of experience, 
specialization and service means a quick and econom- 
ical solution to your bulk materials handling problem, 
large or small. Contact our nearest sales office, your 
local Hewitt-Robins distributor, or write direct to 
our executive offices. 


HEWITT () RoBINS 


Executive Offices, Stamford, Connecticut 
DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: Hewitt Rubber * Robins Conveyors + Robins Engineers + Restfoam 
FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Hewitt-Robins (Canada) Ltd., Montreal » Hewitt-Robins Internationale, Paris, France * Robins Conveyors (S.A.) Lid, Johannesburg 
EXPORT DEPARTMENT: New York City 


HEWITT-ROBINS...FIRST 


IN BULK MATERIALS HANDLING AND PROCESSING SYSTEMS 





Dont Walk... 


THE (QQ EXECUTONE 
INTERCOM 


Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth. That's how much the NEw 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 
voice—with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication. “In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efficiency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


, 


“comme-MaAtTic” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinct, in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation, Just mail the coupon. 


Lieci/one 


COMMUNICAT!ON AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


leet | 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. C-3 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. | 


Without obligation, please let me have: | 
[] The name of your local Distributor ! 
() Complete descriptive literature 

FIRM... 


aa yey 


ADDRESS coe 
i | 


In Canada 331 Bartlett Ave. 1+: onto 





IT GETS AROUND. Standard Sulphur’s portable plant makes it profitable to mine 
small Gulf Coast salt domes. When a dome’s sulfur is all taken, the plant moves on. 


MELTED by hot water, the sulfur comes COLLECTED in huge blocks, the sulfur 
out of the ground in liquid form, then dries. is blasted apart for shipping 


Portable Plant Taps Sulfur 


Swelling demand has doubled the year. In the process, it d pave the 
price of sulfur since the end of World way for a lot of small npanies to 
War II, and has won it billing as the jump into a business that up to now 
Southwest’s new “yellow gold.” The has been dominated by | utfits with 
industry—and others—are out prospect- costly plants. 
ing for more. ¢ Portable Plant—Stan thinks it 

Big Freeport Sulphur Co. has _ has toppled a problem that has long 
gambled $14-million on a floating plant vexed the industry: ly tap the 
to coax high-grade, Frasch-type sulfur small sulfur-rich salt cd that dot 
up from the water marshlands of the the Gulf Coast area. M f the 
Louisiana-Texas Gulf Coast area (BW— companies have turned 
Nov.22’52,p48). A flock of other com- at dozens—possibly hun 
panies is on the hunt in Mexico. domes on the grounds that thei 
~ oil companies have hurried into fur reserves don’t wari building a 
the act, building plants in the Texas $3-million to $10-milli int. Daih 
oil fields to extract sulfur from “sour production would be to t and the 
gas,’ an air-pollution waste, and spend- deposit would run out t uickly 
ing millions in refineries to squeeze Standard doesn’t de those eco 
sulfur out of refinery and chemical nomics, but it has hit + novel op 
plant waste gases. eration that it thinks w the trick 

Now a newcomer in the field, Build a low-cost portable plant th. 
Standard Sulphur Co. of Rosenberg, can drain one marginal nd, then 
Tex., has come up with a bright idea hop to the next. 
that may boost U.S. sulfur production Standard Sulphur ha t started 
by several hundred thousand tons a_ operating a $700,000 plant—dirt-cheap 
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WHY IT PAYS TO BUY STEEL FROM WAREHOUSE 








You don’t risk inventory losses 
when specifications change! 


WHEN YOU BUY en HEN specifications or products change, you won’t have to worry about 
WAREHOUSE, YOU GET: W ‘ A 

getting your money out of steel you have already bought .. . if you let 

© LOWER INVENTORY COSTS U. S. Steel Supply warehouse stocks serve as your steel inventory. We can 

o LOWER SPAcE COSTS always deliver the type of steel you want at the time you specify. You don’t 

have to risk inventory obsolescence. Arrange your steel delivery schedule 

@ LOWER TIME COSTS 


through your U. S. Steel Supply salesman. 


© LOWER CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


owes 1 U. S. STEEL SUPPLY 


© FEWER INVENTORY LOSSES DIVISION 


General Office 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Warehouses and Sales Offices Coast to Coas! | 





U NITED ~~. 2a STEELS 











«++ whether you need TWO or A THOUSAND, 
there's a Continental Red Seal © model 
Engineered and Built for Your Job 


Now that the military models developed jointly with 
Army Ordnance are available for civilian uses, you can 
get Continental power for commercial applications at 
just about every power level from a lawnmower up toa 
tank. These air-cooled military series, from 375 to more 
than 1,000 horsepower, have been thoroughly proven 
under combat conditions. Their high power-weight 
ratio, ease of maintenance, and stamina for sustained 
peak loads suggest their special suitability for many 
jobs in the industrial field . . . Inquiries are invited. 


PARTS AND SERVICE COAST TO COAST 


1819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK © 1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT 
(ATLANTA) GA, @ 6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS © 3817 S. SANTA FE 
AVE. LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF, © 910 $, BOSTON ST, ; 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON. MICHIGAN 














by industry standard 
Mound, about 50 m 
Ihe mound is in 
Texas sulfur produc 
one that sulfur vete 
poked, and passed uj 
With its scaled-d 
round-the-clock, Sta 
bringing up about 
better than 99% pu 
long, president Gi 
hopes to boost prodt 
He figures conservat 
acres Standard leased 
vield a total of 250 
When that runs out 
scanning the countr 
mile radius to pi 
promising dome. H 
move his 300-ton p 
those limits for abs 
plant’s weight was t 
ping all fancy frills. ¢ 
heaters, treating setu 
compressors wert t 
then set down on 
¢ Process—The banta ¢ 
the sulfur by the 1 Frasch 
process. First the punches 
wells into the sulfur 00 ft. to 
600 ft. down. Then ted hot 
water is forced down nd flows 
out into the sulfur d t. It takes 
about 2,000-3,000 @ iter per 
ton of sulfur. The ted water 
melts the sulfur, whi tt to the 
bottom of the format round the 
well. The pressure of t ter pushes 
the molten sulfur up | top of th 
pipe and compressed t the rest 
of the wavy to the surf 
Standard then pum; ) id su 
fur through relay stat sort of 
storage bin to cool] and t nough 
liquid sulfur is pour form 
an 8.000-ton block, | 
broken up with dynan 
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which carries them 
shipment abroad 
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Navy saves 
39,000 


by taking ships’ inventory with 


Recordak Microfilm 


The way the U. S. Navy used Recordak 
Microfilming to collect and analyze the stock 
records carried aboard 100 ships suggests 
important savings—and tighter control—for 
all companies with branch offices or plants. 


This was the problem: Each ship had thousands of 
record cards. The data on these cards had to be 
copied accurately and promptly while the ship 
was in port . . . and forwarded to the Central 
Supply Office. Furthermore, it was imperative that 
interruptions in the normal work of the ship’s crew be 
kept at a minimum. 


How could the job be done? Manual copying and the 
mark-sensing of punched cards were considered . . . 
discarded as too impractical, too expensive. 

Recordak Microfilming was the answer. A portable 
Recordak Micro-File machine could be set up right where 
the ship’s records were kept . . . and operated by anyone. 
1,000 photographically accurate and complete copies 
could be made in an hour compared to 20 per hour with 
manual copying. Total microfilming cost was only one 
cent per exposure, which resulted in an average saving of 
$350 per ship . = $35,000 all told—plus savings in ship- 65 different types of business— 
ping costs and filing space in the Central Supply Office. thousands of concerns now eliminating 

/ ee 
costly manual transcription with Recordak Microfilming 


if you have thought of Recordak microfilming as a prov 
ess which only saves space and increases protection, you 
Recordak Triplex Microfilmer—one of the should talk to a Recordak Systems Man soon! For the chances 
six models designed for copying office-size are good that he can point to companies of the same 
records, Available on low-cost purchase or ‘ 1. hich cael! ’ lail 
atone thar My ype and size as yours which are simplifying their daily 
record-keeping routines with this truly amazing proces 


You'll be under no obligation whatsoever —jus' 
write to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


"Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — 
and its application to business systems 





‘“‘Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?’’ 


Good advice for company executives who want detailed and 
accurate credit information without delay 


The credit executive on the right 
simply can’t stop talking shop. He’s 
up against the recurrent problem of 
getting quick, confidential and accu- 
rate credit information on prospects 
and customers. 

If you have a similar problem, here 
are some good reasons why you, too, 
ought to talk to the people at the 


Chase National Bank. 

First of all,our New York head office 
maintains one of the world’s most 
comprehensive files of current credit 
information ever assembled. Supple- 
menting this, there is the quick avail- 
ability of data from thousands of 
Chase correspondents throughout the 
world, plus Chase branches and rep- 


( Advertisement) 


resentatives, domest 

Backing up this wor 
of credit knowledge, 
corps of specialists wl 
gather the informat 
analyze it and distill 
that will help mak: 
easier and quicker. 

If you’re interested 
the next page and rea 
take advantage of Ch 
formation facilities. 


reign 
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Talk to the 
people at Chase 


If you’re a Chase customer, call the 
officer who handles your account, or 
phone, wire or write the Credit De- 
partment Manager, Chase National 
Bank, 18 Pine Street, New York 15, 
New York. If you feel your problem 
calls for an “in person” visit, Chase’s 
Credit specialists will be glad to sit 
down and discuss it with you. 

But no matter how you get the 
Chase people on the job, they’ll go to 
work for you at once. They'll review 
your particular requirements and 
obtain the information you need to 
make a sound business decision. 

No time will be lost. When the facts 
are accumulated, the Chase Credit 
Department will analyze them and 
prepare a special report for you. 

From there on in it’s up to you. 
But one thing’s certain. You can be 
sure that any decision you make will 
be based on the most detailed and 
accurate information available. 

Just tell them when you need the 
information. If it’s humanly possible, 
you'll get it, Why not talk to the peo- 
ple at Chase next time you're faced 
with an important business decision? 





It pays to do business with Chase 
THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP ] 
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Wrought Iron Back in Style 


Architects and enginéers are rediscovering a once- 
fashionable metal, and putting it to work in many new indus- 
trial operations. 


Fashions are as unpredictable in en- 
gineering materials as they are in wom- 
en’s clothes. Their popularity rises or 
falls at the whim of the user, who is 
continually on the lookout for some- 
thing new. Occasionally, an old ma- 
terial is rediscovered. The ceramics, 
which now promise great things in 
high-temperature jet-age applications 
(BW—Jul.1T° 1’53,p41), are one example. 
Wrought iron may be another. 

For centuries, wrought iron was top 
dog among the metals. It’s the oldest 
of the ferrous group. It’s tough, malle- 
able, ductile, corrosion-resistant, and 
melts only at high temperatures. Pro- 
duction in the U.S. reached its peak of 
34-million tons in 1890. But with the 
rise of steel, alloys, and “miracle” 
inetals, production began to drop. It 
hit bottom ix, 1938, and has seldom 
passed 150,000 tons annually since, 

By 1938, only one of the 14 mem- 
bers that founded the Wrought Iron 
Research Institute in 1928 was left. The 
one company, A. M. Byers Co. of Pitts- 
burgh, p. had built a new mill in 
1930. An improved process kept the 
company going. Today, it’s still the 
country’s No. | producer. 
¢ On Its Feet—During the worst years 
of the 1930s, Byers sometimes worked 
only 10% of capacity. Since the be- 
ginning of World War II, it has been 
operating continuously at full capacity. 
Reason is that all through the dark 
days the industry was grappling for new 
uses for its product, and dreaming up 
ways to promote it on the basis of its 
properties. 

The industry, flat on its back only a 
decade ago, now claims it’s about to 
get up and go places. One of the big- 
gest boosts is coming from the archi- 
tects, who are returning to the material 
for use in public works. 
¢ What It Is—Wrought iron is a physi- 
cal mixture of almost pure iron with 
fibers of glass-like iron silicate slag run- 
ning snlieenie through it. The slag 
is distributed throughout the iron base 
metal in threads or fibers—200,000 to 
250,000 per sq. in.—extending in direc- 
tion of rolling. Any corrosion attack on 
the iron is checked by the first slag 
layer it encounters. Corrosion can con- 
tinue only by bypassing the nonrusting 
layer. It will then be checked by the 
next layer. Corrosion is thereby slowed 
down and dispersed, and pitting and 
rapid penetration are avoided. 

The threads of slag also give the 
metal a tough fibrous structure similar 


to that of hickory wood. It is 
larly resistant to shock or vibration 
Its structure makes it malleable, and 
suitable for forging, bending, or thread 
ing. 

ergy: iron is traditionall 


egg by engineers or architect 
when there is a corrosive 


condition 
combined with shock or vibration, in 
place where maintenance is difficult 
A water main under the tracks of th 
Denver & Rio Grande Western RR in 
a remote part of Colorado is an ex 
ample. The soil was highly alkaline and 
corrosive; the trains 
caused constant vibration; and 
would have been costly because th 
pipes were so hard to get to 
¢ New Applications—The new uses, d: 
veloped Zz wrought iron, follow th 
same pattern: 

Radiant heating. Wrouglhit iron pip 
is now widely used to form hot-water 
coils in the floor or ceiling of panel 
heated homes. It has about the sam 
expansion rate as concrete and, ther 
fore, doesn’t set up stresses that would 
cause the concrete to crack. It has cor 
rosion-resistance, a high rate of heat 
conductivity, and is readily bent and 
welded into the desired unit. A varie 
tion of this use is in snow-melting sys 
tems used under 
trances to buildings. 

Refrigeration and air conditioning. 
Condensers, cooling coils, surge tanh 
piping, and other parts in contact with 
condensate or ammonia solutions in re 
frigeration equipment are subjected to 
severe corrosion. Wrought iron pip 
is one answer to this problem 
e Strictly Utilitarian—T oda) 
one mentions wrought iron 
think of garden furniture that has 
dressed up for indoor use (BW—Mar.2! 
’°53,p52) or ornamental railings. Most 
of this furniture is made of low carbon 
steel rather than wrought iron 

The wrought iron of the mills i 
rarely used for fancy work. Its orna 
mental use is confined to a few such 
cases as the railing on the White Hous: 
balcony, installed during th 
renovation, or the fenc 
United Nations Building 

Wrought iron is primarily a utilitay 
ian item today. It is regaining its lost 
markets in smokestacks, 
building. Chains are another big item 
The famous chain across the Hudson 
River to keep out the British Fleet in 
1778 was made of wrought iron. Th 
Coast Guard used it to 
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“NAUGHTY BOSS! + 


—to sneak off with 





“You know you DID amble off 
with a $248,321 customer con- 
tract — ‘just for reference!’ — 
while the office went crazy 
searching from sub-basement to 
roof. We finally found the con- 
tract in your ‘Hold’ tray—with 
three guys in sanitariums and 
the office in turmoil.” 


THAT COULD NEVER HAPPEN with 
G/W Safeguard Filing System! 
—as innumerable businesses 
know. Because the Safeguard 
system, with its efficient “charge 
out” procedure, doesn’t let any- 
one amble off with $248,321 
worth of documents. 


G/W Safeguard is exceptional 
—in these ways: 


1. Simplest indexing ever devised—for 
easy filing, quick finding 


2. Positive control of cabinet capacity 
guide capacity—and cross reference. Every- 
thing is get-at-able! 


3. Anyone can understand and operate the 
Safeguard Filing System—even greenies 
in the filing department 


$248,321! — > 
eet 


| 
| 
/ 


(SS ) SAFEGUARD FILING SYSTEM 


4. Fits any business system 


from 1-drawer file to a zillion cabinets. 


5. Same system for cards—documents 


or, what have you? 


6. Exclusive G/W Tri-Guard Suspension 


filing for superspeed—as desired 


7. Safeguard System prevents file raids 


by unauthorized persons. 


8. Premium filing service—strictly ordi- 


nary costs. 


Prominent businesses across the country request G/W Filing Surveys 


—by professional systems consultants, Safeguard installed, supervisors 


trained if necessary. 


Your G/W Dealer is easily found, listed in your classified ‘phone book 


under “Office Equipment.” Or request detailed information on your 


letterhead, addressed to Dept. 4B. 


Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visibie Records 


Cincinnati 


12, Ohio 





and a lot of it is used t hip 


dry docks. In addition t rosion ré 
sistance, wrought iron | idvantage 
of not snapping und ve strain 
Under a too-heavy loa ll stretch 
out and warn the op time to 
replace a weakening | educe the 
load. 

¢ Rediscovery—In addit 
ing the applications 
in established market tects and 
engineers are using th rial thes« 
days in some unusual n es. The 
rediscovered propertic yuight iron 
are being put to use in a ( 
tunnel of the National A rv Com 
mittee for Acronauti yipe is 
used in a cooler for © 1S( 

A New England c recentl 
ordered some wrouglit plate to 
make circular saw bla utting 
granite. A New York « 
the material for clect: 
nealing baths. An iron 
ington is considering u 
for tombstones, borrowi 
Canada and some other tric 


expand 
oht rol 


land wind 


using 
ilt an 
n Wash 
material 
idea from 


Squeezing Out Oil 
Field in West 
plans water-flooding in the 


Texas 


world's biggest secondary 


recovery project. 


Iexas is gunning fe big 
gest” title. This time it ter-flood 
ing job that will be th large 
project for the secon overy of 
oil. The Texas Railro mission, 
state monarch of oil an Q.K.'d 
the project, which wi 19 000 
acres and 1,164 well 

Snyder field in West '1 

Secondar\ 

lumps all the 
more oil out of fields tl 


reCcove;ry 


techniq 


ducing as well as the 
And the 
sometimes secondary 0 
larger harvest of oil fr 
had been gained by prim 
The primary extract il from 
the ground is somethin; tting air 
out of a tire. The oil overed 


recovcrics 


duction 


by an impervious rock 
it’s under heavy pr 
water or compressed ga 
the edges 

When a well fs drill 
pool, it has th: effect of 
into a tire. Sometimes ure on 
the sides of the pool i to raise 
the oil and gas to the Later 
when the pressure dwis nor 
can frequently be brought pump 
ing, much as though \ ezed 
punctured tire. 

Gradually, the pump. 
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creasingly costly and unrewarding. 
Formerly at the point where a well 
yielded only a few barrels a day the 
operators used to give up the whole 
thing. Wells were abandoned even 
though geologists knew that only a 
fraction of the crude trapped in the 
sands had been recovered. 

A combination of circumstances has 
led the industry away from reckless 
abandonment and into the techniques 
of secondary recovery. Right now, 
three factors are especially important: 

¢ Known reserves are shrinking in 
relation to projected demand, putting 
stress on oil conservation. 

¢ It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult and costly to find new fields. 

¢ Research has developed more 
profitable recovery techniques. 

Secondary recovery generally depends 
on the building up of new pressure in 
the field by pumping either gas or water 
into the sands, thus squeezing out more 
oil. Such methods have been in use at 
the Bradford field in Pennsylvania for 
more than 30 years. Their current 
popularity is evidenced by the existence 
of something like 300 secondary re 
covery projects in Texas alone. 

The Kelly-Snyder project gives a 
sharp illustration of what secondary re- 
covery can mean to the producer. En- 
gineers figure that the field originally 
had something like 677-million bbl. of 
oil that could be recovered by primary 
methods. Much of this has already been 
pumped. Now, by using water-flooding 
and other secondary techniques, they 
believe they can get another 795-mil- 
lion bbl., substantially more than dou- 
bling the potential yield of the field. 
The secondary yield alone would add up 
to around $2.3-billion. What's more, 
the oil is a known quantity; while the 
chances of finding a new field with 795- 
million bbl. reserves would be thousands 
to one against. 

The water-flooding at Kelly-Snyder is 
a joint operation involving 96% of the 
working ownership of the field. To do 
the ‘ob, an organization called the 
Scurry Arca Canyon Reef Operators has 
been set up. The owners of SACRO 
will share in production by a formula 
based 25% on the number of wells they 
own and 75% on the gross acre-feet of 
producing formation that they hold. 
Operationally, the field has been divided 
into three segments, to be run by Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Texas, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Co., and Sun Oil Co. 

The project is to start within the 
next six months, and is expected to be 
spread over a 40-year stretch. The 
water-flooding equipment alone will 
cost somewhere near $7-million. Plans 
call for injecting a daily 200,000 bbl. 
of water into the field, through 53 oil 
wells that have been converted for the 
purpose. Another three wells have been 
converted for gas injection. 
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BROOK MOTORS... 
can meet yout moisture conditions, too! 


Windings are highly resistant to moisture, heat, oil and electrical 
strain! Every Brook motor is built with mica-insulated stator slots and 
windings that are impregnated and baked to resist moisture conditions 
encountered here in the U. S. and in every corner of the world! These 
world-respected AC motors are designed and precision built to meet 
or surpass NEMA standards for size, rating, service and performance 
All major types are available from stock, in a wide range of horse- 
power sizes. They use standard bearings, American threads and nuts. 
Easily serviced in any shop; parts quickly obtainable everywhere 
Ideally suited for original equipment manufacturers, for users of 
equipment requiring replacement motors, and for products destined 
for export to any country. Whatever your needs, insist on Brook . 
the world’s most respected motor—built by the world’s most experi- 
enced manufacturer. 


1904-1954 ,,, re 





YELLOW 
STRAND 
SLINGS... 


are part of 


SPEEDI-SERVICE! 


Heavy lifts are being made today 
in greater safety and at less cost 
because of Yellow Strand Braided 
Safety Slings. These engineer-de- 
signed slings, made with higher- 
quality Yellow Strand wire rope, / 
are easier to handle and more re- 
sistant to wear than ordinary 
slings of any material... and 
Yellow Strand Slings are included 
in the Speedi-Service Plan. 


With Speedi-Service, your sling 
requirements are registered by 
your Broderick & Bascom distribu- 
tor. When replacement is neces- 
sary, sling specifications are on 
hand a your order is filled 
faster and with less effort. 

You save by getting the new sling 
in action sooner, Costly record- 
keeping is eliminated. Your needs J, 
are met with genuine Yellow 
Strand Slings. / 
Start saving with your Speedi- 
Service Plan today. Call your 
nearby Yellow Strand distributor 
or write direct. There's no cost, 
no obligation. 


FOR SAVINGS... 
SAFETY... 
SPEEDI-SERVICE 


4203 Union Bivd. 


St. Lowis 15, Missour; 





Double-Virtue Shingles 


Silicones repel water; asbestos is fire- 
proof. Johns-Manville has put the two 
together in a new house shingle and 
says the result is both watertight and 
fireproof. When it hits the shingles, 
water draws up into tiny beads, and 
rolls off without penetrating. 

Although the silicone seal keeps water 
out, Johns-Manville claims that it is 
not a vapor barrier. Moisture on the 
inside can get out, because there are 
microscopic pores in the shingle—as in 
other silicone-treated products. These 
pores are too small to let in water, but 
not so small that they prevent the 
wall from breathing. 
¢ Source: Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y 


Multi-Purpose Plastic 


A new multi-purpose resin called 
Cycolac is said to be so shatterproof 
that it can be molded into golf club 
heads, so heat-resistant that it can hold 
boiling water, so soluble that it can be 
successfully sprayed in colors on elastic 
rubber surfaces. 

Cycolac is produced by the Marbon 
Corp., Gary, Ind., a subsidiary of the 
Borg-Warner Corp. This marks the 
Marbon’s debut as a producer of fin 
ished plastic products. Heretofore, it 
has supplied raw materials to molders 
and extruders. 

Marbon savs Cvycolac can be worked 
by milling, extruding, injection-mold- 
ing, calendering, or post-forming 
¢ Source: Marbon Corp., 1926 
10th St., Gary, Ind. 


WwW. 


Foaming Insulation 


A plastic that swells like popcorn 
when it is heated has been developed 
by the Research Dept. and Chemical 
Div. of Koppers Co., Inc. The 


com- 
pany says that the new material—a 
polystyrene plastic impregnated with a 
special foaming agent that reacts un 
der heat—has better insulating prop 
erties than cork, glass fibers, or mineral 
wool. 

Before it is heated, the plastic looks 
like tiny pearls. You put it to work 
like this: say you want to put insulation 
between the panels of a stcel door. You 
pour a batch of pearls inside it, seal 
it up, then apply heat—about 230PF. 
The pearls swell, fill up the space inside 
the a 

The company expects the plastic to 
be used in such places as refrigerator 
cabinet contours, trailer bodies, certain 
industrial piping. 


Compared with ord 
plastic—which weighis 
cu. ft.—this new mate 
from 2 Ib. to 10 lb. per 
the density by increasi 
the number of pearls 
¢ Source: Koppers Co 
19, Pa. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Your electric drill can b 
a planer with a new 
nounced last week bi 
Mfg. Co., Inc... 2715 O 
Citv 8, Mo. Retail: $ 

« 
A synthetic resinous cement 
ing brick and tile is sai 
rosion by alkali 
and to stand up under 
live steam. It has been 
the Ceilcote Co. 48 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pric und 


a Ib. 


bond 

t cor 
olvents, 
ter and 
d iced by 
Rd., 


304 


acids, 


* 
iid to 
existing 


\ rapid-start fluorescent 
produce more light thar 
lamp without sacrificing 
ties, has been announced 
Electric Co.’s Lamp D 
e 
4 dashboard indicator 
level of water in the sto 
a car or truck has be 
market by W. A. Smith ( 
Iowa. 


quali 
(,en¢ ral 


VC land. 


6 
A bicycle brake that 
about one-third the pro 
tional brakes has been 
the Eclipse Machine D 
Aviation Corp., Elmira 
company says that sever 
manufacturers are using it 

4 
A color camera for us¢ 
crating rooms has been 
the Walters Conk \ ( 
Minn. It is said to be tl 
camera ever developed fo 
sonnel 

* 
Television notes: Larg: 
developed synthetically b 
Corp. of America, Clift 
make the TV 
sharper and clearer Elec 
tric Co. began to cut dow 
of 15-in. color tubes at its Electroni 
Park plant (Syracuse, N. Y 
that it was laying off | 
until it could go into pr 
larger tube. 


screen of 


uction 
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THE "WINGED HORSE OF TODAY 
1S FACT...NOT FICTION. HES 
SKYBORNE COMFORTABLY, 
SAFELY, SWIFTLY VIA TWA'S 
TRANSATLANTIC SKYMERCHANT 
FLIGHTS. TRAVEL TIME'S AS 
IMPORTANT AS TRACK TIME 
WHEN THOROUGHBREDS 
MUST MEET RACING 
SCHEDULES BOTH IN U.S.A. 
AND OVERSEAS. LEADING 
STABLE OWNERS ALSO 

SHIP BREEDING 

STOCK THIS EASY 

WAY. WHETHER 

YOUR SHIPMENT Is 

LARGE OR SMALL, TWA 
GIVES THE SAME CAREFUL, 
SPEEDY SERVICE. INQUIRE 
ABOUT SPECIAL COMMODITY 
RATES FOR YOUR PRODUCT. 
PHONE TWA TODAY. 


stupy In [DIMENSIONS 


; ai PROCESSING MACHINE USED IN 
me \ 3 ei. ial MICROFILMING OLD WORLD HISTORY 
IN ROME SHIPPED FROM U.S. WEST COAST 
direct all-cargo service VIA TRANSCONTINENTAL AND TRANSATLANTIC 
~ NOW ‘TWA SKYMERCHANT FLIGHTS. 
OFFERS ROUND-TRIP ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS OIRECT CRATE MEASURED 
NEW YORK-LONDON wiTH “SPEEDPAK’ SERVICE ON 88” LONG; 36” WIDE: 
TO FRANKFURT...IN ADDITION TO THE ALREADY POPULAR 63” HIGH... TOTAL OF 12 
“SPEEDPAKS” TO GENEVA, MILAN, ROME, ATHENS, CAIRO, You CAN SHIP ALMOST. ips 
BOMBAY, CEYLON. TWA IS ONLY AIRLINE SERVING BOTH = aniriING ALMOST ANYWHERE A ~ 
LONDON AND PARIS FROM U.S. WITH REGULARLY VIA TWA. | 
SCHEDULED ALL-CARGO FLIGHTS... 


All TWA Flights carty Air Mail, 
Air Freight andi in tai ade Toe 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 





























ANOTHER MOVING STORY 




















TV greatly increases demand 


More and more buyers want furniture 
equipped with Bassick rubber-cushion 
glides they're pushing things around 
more, especially for TV viewing. These 
smooth-sliding glides make moving easier 
and save floors, make it easier to sell 
any piece of furniture. 


Safe base of operations 
Chairs with dependable Bassick Flo- 
Tilt controls are safe for anyone. Build 
Flo-Tilt into your 
“TS chairs for extra sales. 
+! THe Bassick Com- 
fF PANY, Bridgeport 2, 
ox Conn. Jn Canada: 

» Belleville, Ont, 
- 


Bassick 


75 YEARS OF CASTER LEADERSHIP 
90 





ECONOMIST J. A. SCHUMPETER: 


He Spans History 


During his lifetime, Joseph A. 
Schumpeter made himself one of the 
0 American economists. As pro- 
cessor of economics at Harvard, he was 
something of a legend even before his 
death in 1950. He has put in place 
some of the basic theory on business 
cycles and on the development of the 
American economy, and he has pub- 
lished a series of massive books. His 
Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy 
is probably as close to being a popular 
book as any required reading in eco 
nomics can be 

Schumpeter was a man of many 
careers, Born in Austria, he practiced 
law for two vears in Cairo, taught at 
several European universities, and did 
a brief hitch as Austrian Minister of 
Finance after World War I. But the 
bulk of his vears were spent in teaching 
economics at the University of Bonn 
and at Harvard, 
¢ Too Big—During much of his life 
he was thinking and working on a 
project that became bigger than him- 
self. It was so big that nine vears of 
concentrated effort were not quite 
cnough to complete it. Schumpeter 
died with his History of Economic 
Analysis still incomplete. His wife, 
Elizabeth Boody Schumpeter, spent her 
last years collecting parts of the manu- 
script, editing them, and bridging the 
gaps. His associates at Harvard did the 


final work of getting t 
into shape for the pub 

The results rolled off t yress this 
month: a 1,260-page Hist of Econ- 
omy Azalysis (Oxfor University 
Press, New York, $! It is a 
monumental work—one that no one 
seriously interested in ics can 
ignore. In some places it ven fun 
to read 


anuscript 


|. . .. From Little Acorns 


The book began i j in 
essay—a 60,000-word that 
Schumpeter wrote to | friend’ 
book. It was 
German into English. 1 IV CON 
ered a lot of ground that Schumpeter 
wanted to explore m« 
but it was 1941 befor 
to the exploration in ea 

His wife's notes t that 
Schumpeter’s original plan for the book 
was not too ambitious. He meant to 
give his spare time for a f iths or 
so to a book that might 
400 pages. Somewher 
Schumpeter conceived th 
introduction that 
theory of our world’s d Li 
omy. The book kept gett ig 
kept going further into ajor in 
terests—money, busine 
ism. He wrote in 


never t ted from 


UU or 


would 


social 


longh had the 
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powerful 


attraction 


A boy and a puppy just naturally seem to be drawn 
together. Other things, lacking such powerful affinity 
have to be helped along. That’s where Crucible Alnico 
permanent magnets fit in. You will find them in thou 
sands of products—for example, in magnetic separators 


THESE FAMOUS BRANDS MADE CRUCIBLE FIRST NAME IN SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS electrical indicating instruments, radio and television 
Rex High Speed Steels sets. 
Rexalloy Cast Alloy Stee! 
Airdi 150, Ketos, Atha Pneu, Magnets are but one of thousands of special steels 


Sanderson, Alva Extra R . s . 
Chro-Mow Tool Steels stainless, alloy, tool, agricultural—of which Crucible is 


Crucible Hollow Tool Steel er oe “- ns _ ™ : 
ta-Bie Bio Costing Ste Stoete a principal producer, Stee ls which set Crucible apart 
CSM 2 Plastic Mold Steel from general tonnage mills that make structural shapes 


HY-Tuf, Max-el Alloy Steeis sali . 
Rezistal Stainless Steels plates and sheets. 


ey te dab os Turn to Crucible for your special steel needs—stocks 

Drill Rods maintained in Crucible warehouses throughout the 
Accumet Investment Castings : : ; sarwing : 
ALNICS PERMANENT MAGNETS country, and field engineering services availab| 
LaBelle Farm Discs everywhere, 


CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
steelmaking §— 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA. + SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. + PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. + SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. « TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN + NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 




















YALE first to offer 
 3-Way-Finance-Plan’ 


The most flexible finance-lease 
plan available to industry 


Look what you get! A payment plan that is 
“tailored” to meet your needs... plus prompt 
delivery of the Trucks you choose. 


Time payment 
plan 


Now, you can have the 
YALE TRUCK you need 
on lowest monthiy 
charges . . . after a small 
down payment. You get 
immediate, cost-cutting 
use from America’s best- 
known Industrial 
Trucks... but can take 
years to pay. 





Leasing plan 


The length of leasing 
period depends entirely 
on your requirements. 
But, whatever you 
anes » no capital out- 
ay is apes 

the monthi rentals are 
often tax uctible as 
current operating ex- 
penditures. 





Lease with pur- 
chase-option 


Get the advantages 
and economies of the 
straight lease plan: no 
initial cash outlay .. . 
small monthly rentals 
. .. immediate use. But, 
you can arrange for full 
title by paying an addi- 
tional sum at end of con- 
tract period. 


See how quickly a Yale Truck pays 
for itself in your plant or warehouse 


And, every YALE Truck... Gas, 
Electric, Diesel, LP-Gas...is the 
finest of its type...the modern 


mechanized equipment that, for 
many firms, has cut handling 
costs in half... then in half again. 


Gas, Electric, Diesel and LP-Gas Trucks « Worksavers and Warehousers 





INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


AND HOISTS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The & 


Plan” 


Cc 


— a <== MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
ALE & TOWNE Mfg. Co., Dept. 143 
Roosevelt Boulevard, Phila. 15, Pa. 


Please have your local representative call with 
complete information on the YALE "3-Way-Finance- 








Nome 





Street City 


eS eS 





[cotientianetiantianstiantiotientoetaeteestnentan| 


in Canada write: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 
St. Cotherines, Ontario, Coneda 


eee eae 





material typed, and ote it. Some 
of the earlier part rewrote and 
expanded twice. H: 
fied. 
¢ One-Man Babel—S 
mixture of German, English, and 
shorthand, employing several typists 
He had no secretar d never filed 
anything. He never de an outline 
of the book. He left eral versions 
of many sections. When he died, the 
manuscript was piled up in his office 
at Harvard, in the att f his Cam 
bridge home, and in t! tudy of his 
Connecticut home. Some of it was in 
boxes, some was heaped on shelves. 
What’s more, he apparently told his 
wife little about his project. It was 
some years before she realized it was 
not a_ simple book mn economic 
thought. Even when publishers pressed 
her in 1947 and 1948, the best she 
could extract from him was a rough 
sketch presented in brief talks. 
¢ Sources—When_ h« d on Jan. 8 
1950, he left her with one of the 
biggest jobs of literary detective work 
ever done. For one thing, Schum 
peter’s reading had ranged over every- 
thing in print—and much that was not 
The manuscript was filled with refer- 
ences—some of them books that 
could not be tracked down in the 
Harvard libraries 01 Library of 
Congress. Schumpeter vn books, or 
many of them, had been left in Ger 
many and were destroyed by World 
War II bombing. It took the help of 
scholars digging in obscure corners in 
both this country and Europe to 
track down his sources 


never satis 


ypeter used a 


ll. Alpha to Omega 


The results of the two Schumpeters’ 
labors will be joy—and a measure of 
despair—for readers. 

Schumpeter began in t 
He wanted far more than a mere record 
of economic development. He wanted 
to record the intellect efforts men 
have made throughout tory to un 
derstand economic phenomena. He 
wasn’t interested in th onomic pol 
icies of Charlemagne or King Hammu- 
rabi—rulers issue practical orders, do no 
theorizing on ways behind the law 

Schumpeter scanned ent Egvpt’s 
planned economy, thx Assyrian and 
Babylonian systems, and the economi 
writings of the ancient Hebrews—and 
found no analytical effort. The Chi- 
nese built up a comprehensive system 
of economic policy 2,500 years ago, 
but Schumpeter found piece of 
reasoning On economic grounds that 
he could call scientific. Aristotle was 
the first economic analyst that Schum 

eter could find—and his conce pts lived 
sore here of years bef they wer 
advanced very much by other thinkers 

The Romans were money makers and 


beginning. 
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Industrial Sites 


between 
DETROIT and TOLEDO 


These sites lie between Routes 24 and 25, the two main highways 
between Detroit and Toledo, and right alongside the Chesapeake 
and Ohio’s Ottawa classification yard. That means fast, direct 
freight service to practically everywhere. 

The location is at Erie, Mich., only ten miles from downtown 
Toledo, eleven miles from Monroe, and forty-seven miles from 
Detroit. The C &O owns 913 acres here which will be divided to suit 
the purchasers. 

Labor. Skilled labor of all kinds is to be found in this area of 
diversified industry. Five thousand commuting workers pass this 
site on their way to jobs in Toledo. 

Water. Before dieselization we built a ten-inch pipeline from 
nearby Lake Erie and a softening 





DETROIT 
plant to water the steam locomo- 


tives. There are 500,000 gallons of 
soft water a day now available to 
anybody who wants it,and an unlim- 
ited supply from nearby Lake Erie. 

Natural gas and electricity are 
available. 





ft 
PEAKE AND OHIO RAILWE 


For a Pin-Point Survey 
giving full information 
write to: Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway, 
Industrial Develop- 
ment, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich., 
or Huntington, W. Va. 


<2. 











Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


SERVING: 
VIRGINIA + WEST VIRGINIA - KENTUCKY - OHIO 
INDIANA + MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 
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Engineered to meet specific power transmission re- 
quirements, Twin Dise drives are backed by 
unequalled service to keep machinery 
running profitably. 


, 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, W 


SRAMCHES, CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT « LOS, ANGELES + 
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law makers, but not 
nomics. Advice to land 
should “sell aging sla 
become useless ... cd 
any economic analysis 

a serious student. Sch: 
to commend eight of t! 
compiled a new code 
Emperor Justinian. H 
Ambrosius (who lived in 
to 397 AD) had emb 
statement that the ni 
their rightful propert 
goods of which they 
themselves. Schumpet 
Eastern Empire, which 
Western for another t! 
kept going by the most 
successful bureaucracy 
secn—but he found pr 
of reasoning that wa 
tioning. 

e Adam Smith—Schum 
down and carefully a 
scrap of thought that | 
Smith. Smith, whose \W 
tions was published in 
best known of the early V 
mists. He spent 25 yea 
in concentrated cffort, 
volume book 

Schumpeter takes Smit 
traces the origins of eo 
mentioned—not only in 
but in earlier essays th 
rates the best of Smith 
Schumpeter, they ar 
“were it not for the un 
nobody would credit th 
Wealth of Nations with 
write them.” 

When it comes to econ 
Schumpeter says, the W 
tions does not contain 
lytic idea, principle, or m 
entirely new in 1776. Scl 
veys not only those whe 
Smith, but other write: 
He concludes that most 
achievements—and they 
came from the fact th 
thoroughly in tune with 
views were in fashion 
free-trade and _laissez-fai 
bling in other minds ar 
were to be _ translated 
policy. Adam Smith, ey 
was a spectacular succes 
ideas to economists that 
was not the founder of 
e And Humor, Too—Sch 
on—to put each cconomist 
sequence or reputation 
otherwise, into the fram 
and into the place he lh 
velopment of economic th 
bit he weighs and puts 
ideas that make up mod 
theory. He does it with 
and humor: 

“Ever since wages began 
in money, every servant 
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pioneering developments keep DUSTUBE® frst in dust control 


Ne 
Ly! e 


ban’'o = 
oT 
BBR Bin ; 
| ills 


removing the charge from storage battery dust 


Dustube® controls lead dust at its source 


Lead oxide dust and fume have 
ceased to be problems for the 
Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany. 
operations in four of its plants 
are ventilated by high-efficiency 
Dustube Collectors. Troublesome 
dust is completely trapped at its 


Battery manufacturing 


source to keep the working areas 
They have 
eliminated pollution of the air 
with the lead oxide dust and 


clean and dustfree. 


Catalog 372 ex- 
plains the reasons 
why Dustube Col- 
lectors control dust 
more efficiently at 


lower cost. Send 


for your copy 
today. 


fume created by plate cutting 
machines, dross hoods over refin- 
ing kettles and scrap conveyors 
used in manufacturing storage 
batteries. 


As in plants that set the pace in 
every industry, the Dustube Col- 
lectors were selected by Willard 
engineers for their many cost- 
savings features and their high 
collecting efficiency. “The con- 


trol of lead dust at its source is 
of prime importance in our 
plant,” write Mr. R, J. Halsall, 
Works Manager of the Memphis 
plant, “and in planning for its 
effective control, Willard engi- 
neers with years of experience in 
this field, specified our present 
equipment to handle the job.” 


You, too, can depend on a 
Dustube installation for dust con- 
trol that is more efficient, less 
costly, and better engineered to 


your specific requirements. 


bmertcan COM 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 


COLLECTORS 





461 S&S. Byrkit St., 


Mishawaka, Ind. 





that all would be 

employers spent their 

enough; ever since trad 

mean taking in of mone 

has felt that he would | 0 
whatever it was he wish ell, if 
only there was money en: With 
exceptions . . . this is a ha 
been a major item of the ics of 
the man in the street wv er really 
believed in the gospel of ft even 
when he paid lip service ‘ 

“Economics is a big that 
contains many passenge1 nmen 
surable interests and abilit This i 
only one of many descr f e 
nomics that Schumpeter | He tried 
hard to define economi ience 
—and ended up by savi ttle more 
than it was a science be t was 

In talking of E. I Vali the 
French economist, Sch say 
forthrightly, “His caree: the 
typical inability of the born thinker to 
master the practical pro f per 
sonal life.”’ 

With this kind of w harp 
judgment, Schumpeter gox to put 
Jevons and Wicksell, M Mar 
shall, and many another place 


He builds up the framew f theor 
Clear-span Butler interior provides space for Lack of posts and obstructions gives ample room on monev and _ busine of 
warehousing 35,000 sets of seat covers, plus to arrange efficient work flow in sewing and ae 
material for additional 20,000 sets. cutting department at Stor Seat Cover Co. 


equilibrium analysis. He the 
theory of utility, and all t! thers. He 
does in his sweeping field Amold 


“Proud of our BUTLER building | '":.'"" 


, ‘ * ” pte amb cca i | 

¢ Keynes’s Failings—In th Schum 
...delighted with its cost =| - Kc: Failingin theend. Shun 
nomics and to J. M. K 10 
General Theory of Emplo t, Inter 
est and Monev dominat omi 
thought for 10 vears o1 ter i 
"We used Butier buildings exclusively to house our entire was publishe d in 193 : npeter 
seat cover plant, and after 4 years’ occupancy we still feel weighs Keynes’s vision of 
we got the best building possible for our money,’’ comments 
Mr. Allen. “Our offices, cutting and sewing rooms, warehouse 
and shipping departments are all in a Butler steel building. 


says Mr. William H. Allen, President 
Star Seat Cover Company, San Antonio, Texas 


capitalism he considers 1 tenuous 
groundwork on which Ke It his 
theories, he gives Kevne dit 
"We are justifiably proud of the attractiveness of our plant; for leadership. Then hi ts out 
yet it cost us substantially less than any other type of con- that Kevnes was essential 

struction we considered, and building maintenance costs are 


and prescribing for a stat 
at the absolute minimum. 


he simply didn’t foresee, f nple, 
"We plan to expand with Butler buildings. They are the the possibility of the dynan vth of 
practical structures for a growing business. Modification and the U.S. in the vears sin rote 

enlargement is quick and easy, and done for a lot less money, Schumpeter adds up t! ttempts 
because of the bolted, all-steel construction,” Mr. Allen states. of Kevnes’s followers t his 


See your Butler steel building dealer. He'll show you the theory and make it m amt 
pre-engineered quality features which make Butler buildings Off and on, Schumpet cars 
profitable working tools for modern business. He’ll show you working out the complicat nathe 
Butler buildings in your area—at work for industry, com- matics he felt was essent indet 
merce and agriculture, Write us for the name of your nearest standing of this kind of 

Butler dealer and more information by mail, e Unfinished—But Schumpct takes 


Keynes’s work as the fart! dvanct 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY yet, the point from which tended 


Pp to develop his own theory, t t the 

1 PROD 7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri final capstone on the arch | | been 
9ISA Sixth Avenue, $.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota Vi Si d f 700 
1013 Avence W, Ensley, Birminghem 6, Aleb building for fA vears an | ] 2 
Dept. 13A, Richmond, California pages. And this is the poin mare 

for readers. For the manu t break 





Manufacturers of Oil Equipment - Stee! Buildings - Farm Equipment - Cleaners Equipment - Special Products off at this point. All that be- 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. + Galesburg, til. + Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. + Minneapolis, Minn. yond is a few random not 
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White Tailored Transportation 
Will Reduce Delivery Costs in Your Business, Toc 


TAILORED right to exact operating needs, White Trucks are 
cutting delivery costs . . . doing more work . . . in every kind of 
transportation service. The performance of the Whites has made is a PROTECTED INVESTMEN 
them a precision tool of transportation, production and schedul- 





ing for business leaders everywhere. 


For modern transportation efficiency and new economies — 


For More Than 
50 Years The Greatest 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY + Cleveland 1, Ohio Name In Trucks 


get the right truck for your business right now—see a White man! 
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Adding new coke ovens to help meet demands 
of increasing steel capacity 


The making of coke is a little known 
but vital link in the steel production 
chain—an important “behind the 
scenes” contributor to the spectacular 
advance in the quantity, quality and 
variety of steel output National Steel, 
now operating hundreds of coke ovens, 
is adding over 100 more to help supply 
the larger volume of pig iron required 
by National Steel's steadily expanding 
steel-making capacity. 
The coking process starts with selected 
coal, washed, sized and blended so that 
it is virtually a manufactured product. 
This coal is “baked” for d come 18 


AN INDEPENDENT 


COMPANY OWNED BY MORE 


hours in the coke oven. About 70% of 


the weight of the coal becomes coke. 
Most of the remainder is recovered in 
the form of gas, chemicals, oils and tars 

from which come an array of products 
ranging from antibiotics to nylons. 
In this illustration by Peter Helck, 
white-hot coke is being pushed from an 
oven into a special car, for transporta- 
tion to a quenching tower. The quenched 
coke is then dumped on the sloping 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


THAN 


wharf at the right and car 


veyor to a screening plant 
tion into various sizes. T} 

coke is then burned in th 

of the blast furnaces t 


iron from its nafiy 

As in all phases of pri 
coke plants are equipp 
under the complet y mo 
which maintain Nationa 
tion as a steel industry 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA 


19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 











SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 


WELDED 


INTO ONE COMPLETE 


STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Producer of 
iron ore from extensive hold- 
ings in the Great Lakes area. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 
steel products for a wide range 
of applications in industry. 


NATIONAL MINES CORP. 

rs yes high grade metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
Weirton, W. Va, World's larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Houston, Texas. Warchouse 
and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
eHa 


famous Quo 
Stran-Ste 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 





*Trade Marks 


Klectritying 


Announcement 


ew | IBM 


For 21 years, IBM has been making the fin: 
typewriters in the world! 
eady for 


*) 


And now two new model IBM Electrics aré 


you—the new Standard and the new Executive 


These new IBM’s have exciting new features 
never before available on any typewriter! 
And the work anyone can turn out is so fine 
that every letter is a masterpiece of typing! 
You can get all the facts about these beautifully- 
designed IBM’s by writing International Business 
Machines, Dept. H, 590 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


In Canada: Don Mills Road, Toronto 6, Ontario, 


Electric ‘Typewriter 





New Yardstick .. 


. for business, based 
on new orders for nonelec- 
trical machinery, gives a 
month-to-month indicator. 


An index of new orders for machin 
ery other than electrical—a brand-new 
month-to-month business yardstick—was 
announced this month by the McGraw- 
Hill Economics Dept. Business WEEek 
will print this seasonally adjusted index 
once a month on the Figures of the 
Week page. 

The new index has stood up under 
testing for several months. It figures 
to be useful as a general business barom 
eter, and also as a mark against which 
makers of nonelectrical machinery can 
measure their own performance. 

Five full years of the index—both un 
adjusted and seasonally adjusted—ar« 
available, carrying it from January 
1949, through 1953. The average for 
the year 1950 was selected as the base. 
That year, of course, was not really 
typical, because it saw the start of the 
Korean fighting. The important thing 
then is to compare month-to-month 
and year-to-year movements. 
¢ Coverage—The category covered in 
cludes all nonelectrical machinery and 
parts except hand tools, operating sup 
plies, consumer items, and farm equip 
ment. It includes foreign and govern 
ment orders except ordnance items. In 
general, it is limited to items in major 
industrial group No. 35—‘‘machinery 
(except electrical)” —of the Standard 
Classification Manual. 
¢ Classifications—Data is tabulated for 
4 representative cross section in each of 
six groups: (1) engines and turbines, 
(2) construction and mining machin 
ery, (3) metalworking machinery, (4) 
pumps and compressors, (5) other in 
dustrial machinery, and (6) office and 
store machines. All of a company’s new 
orders are assigned to the group that 
got the largest proportion of its ma 
chinery shipment in the base year 

¢ Computation—First, six separate in 
dexes are computed—one for cach 
group. Then these are combined into 
a weighted average (weights are based 
on 1950 shipments as reported in the 
sample Census of Manufactures for 
each group). This weighted average is 
the unadjusted new orders index that 
McGraw-Hill will release each month 

But for an intelligent comparison, 
sharp seasonal fluctuations must be 
ironed out of the index. By studying 
the seasonal movements of nonelectrical 
machinery orders, the McGraw-Hill 
Economics Dept. arrived at a month-to 
month pattern on which the seasonally 
adjusted index is based. 
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em. i .) from cinders 
A: in your eyes... 


OBSERVATION CARS on 

early passenger trains 
presented many problems 
for the sight-seer. When it 
wasn’t the weather... 

it seemed to be flying 
cinders, dust and dirt. 


LA midaaaee 


7 


... to “the last word”’ in 
Lookout Luxury 


TODAY, you see a// the sights close-up... from the perfect protec- 
tion offered by MO-PAC’s ultra-modern EAGLE Planetarium- 
Dome Coaches. The scenery’s always on your side, too... for 
there’s nothing to obstruct your view. What a way to see the 
West-Southwest ... at its best... at no extra fare ! 


MODERN « PROGRESSIVE 


Se ee cam rt 
agg ed 
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Transportation: Who'll Be 


Ever since the in 1 of the 
wheel, transportation h een sensi 
tive to social and techn il changes 
Methods of carrying g ind peopk 
have continugusly adapt themselves 
to the varying needs h region, 
each era 

Until the 20th Cent however, 
each time and place ha ne dom 
inant mode of transportation Mo 
nopoly and neat monop re passed 


readily from one form | ther. A 
hundred years ago, fo mple, th 
freight wagon gave wa the canal 
boat and the canal boat | railroad 
car—all in one generatior 
| Until the 20th Centu countri 
| t yf 


could afford the dupli tran 
portation methods that ave today 
The U.S. built its indust power on 
a wealth and variety of t portation 
But only in the last 30 has even 
the U.S. developed such twork of 
parallel services: railroa lighway 
waterways, and airways ving th 
same points. 

And only in the last ears has 





competition within the portation 
industry become so intri that even 
the experts aren’t sure what's going on 
The industry finds itself with govern 
ment regulations and bu trateg) 
still geared to monopol\ litions of 
the past, unable to deal with the sub 
tletics of today’s four-wa ometimes 
five-way, competition for tomers 

© ¢ The Broad View—Wha ippening 


within the nation’s transportation sys 
Physical Volume of tem is hard to understand t it’s im 


in tehalelaleLin adel: ltlaltet) portant to the businessm Probabl; 
no other segment of the my has 


a greater impact on the we com 
pany’s costs and profits 

Transportation, as a wh 1 gTOW 
ing industry but not a gro ndustry 
Statistics prove it. The ir try’s vol 
ume of business is expand is fast as 
the national total of good service 
(chart, left)—but no faster At the 
same time its share of nation’s 
sales dollar has been goi: vn and 
down (chart, right). 

.So you can say for transportation that 
it’s healthy, and it’s keep the cost 


} 


of moving things down the same 


—and the decreasing share of revenuc 
reflects this, too -Important nents of 
this complex industry arc n differ 
ent and obscura ways 10 one 
seems ready to play doct: 


I. The Main Currents 


As the chart at left ton 
mileage of all freight has iv sed yeat 
by year since 1932—with a | easily 
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arrying the Load—and Why 


explained exceptions. The rise was 
interrupted in 1938, a recession year; 
in 1945-46, when gross national prod 
uct also dipped during reconversion; 
and in 1949, another recession year. 
And there was a slight drop in 1952, 
too. 

The pattern of passenger-miles is not 
very different. It is marked by the 
same dent in the 1938 recession, and it 
has a wartime dip, too. But the war- 
time slump came in 1942-43, and pas- 
senger-miles have been climbing ever 
since then—even through the 1949 re- 
cession. 

For transportation over-all, the chart 
at left leads to this conclusion: In good 
times, the industry’s volume moves 
with the general economy; in bad 
times, it falls deeper than the economy 
as a whole. 

In contrast to the general upward 

trend of total freight volume, you 
have (chart, right) the shrinkage of 
transportation’s share of the national 
sales dollar. Ever since 1932, through 
peace and war, transportation’s share 
of national sales has been dropping. 
It’s now the lowest in history. 
* Not All Bad—This lag in sales is 
only relative, of course. It’s simply a 
case where transportation has been get- 
ting a smaller slice of a larger and 
larger pic. And the reasons and effects 
aren’t all bad. 

To the shipper, for example, cheaper 

transportation is greatly to be desired. 
To the railroad and the trucker and the 
airline, cheaper transportation is fine, 
too, as long as it is gained by increases 
in efficiency. It’s clear that some of the 
saving in relative cost of transportation 
comes from just such gains in produc- 
tivity: the higher utilization of diesels 
and other rolling stock by railroads, the 
use of bigger trailers by the truckers, 
the design of planes specifically to 
carry cargoes, the improvements in 
barges and towboats. 
« Not Good, Either—On the darker 
side, some of the decline in transporta- 
tion’s share of the sales dollar is laid at 
the door of rate-making agencics: Rates 
charged for services haven’t kept up 
with cost of labor and materials. More- 
over, say the people involved, moss- 
coated theories of rate-fixing stand in 
the way of utilizing each type of trans- 
portation service at its maximum effi- 
ciency 

It’s hard to measure the total effect. 
There’s no one agency in government 
that keeps tabs on all the factors and 
that is responsible for all segments of 
the industry. And the businessman 
who deals with the industry sees only a 
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Time is your most costly, yet 
most easily wasted asset. 

Only 25 minutes a day wasted — 
in lateness, errors or dawdling 
— costs at least $100.00 a 

year — about the price of the 
junior Stromberg time recorder. 


Send for your copy of “for every 
working minute” and 


keep your time with 


STROMBERG 


JUNIOR 
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STROMBERG 


TIME CORPORATION 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


blur of competitive arguments among 
the various services. 


ll. Postwar Trends 


Some trends are clear, though. Most 
conspicuous is the railroads’ loss of 
freight (cover chart and pp. 106-107) 
and passengers (chart, p. 112) to their 
competitors, chiefly truck and bus lines, 
pipelines, and airlines. 

The decline of the railroads began 
30 years ago, but it has been much 
accelerated since World War II. 
¢ Losing a Grip—Up to 30 years ago, 
practically all traffic—both goods and 

cople—moved from one city to another 

* rail. Then came the vulcanized 
pneumatic tire and the era of road pav- 
ing. As autos, trucks, and buses—and 
roads—improved through the 1920s and 
1930s, the rails’ absolute supremacy 
diminished. Their rivals were able to 
undercut them on prices for carrying 
a and people, and price was a big 
actor during the Depression 

World War II temporarily reversed 
the trend. Rubber and gasoline got 
scarce; highway traffic thinned out. At 
the same time, there was more freight 
to move than ever before. The rail- 
roads thrived effortlesslv—just at a 
time when they had been gearing their 
own thinking to a strong competitive 
move. 

V-Day lowered the boom. With 
tires and gasoline once more easy to get, 
trucks and buses started competing as 
never before. War-built pipelines went 
into civilian service carrying oil, which 
directly took business away from the 
railroads, and natural gas, which hurt 
the rails indirectly by cutting down on 
the use of coal. Inland waterway traffic, 
which had been creeping up quietly 
during the 1930s, started to spurt 
ahead. Airlines capitalized on wartime 
popularity and the availability of new 
planes; they zoomed ahead. And sales 
of private automobiles rose to 5-million 
a year. 
¢ Standby Duty?—You can see from 
the charts that the most significant 
shifts have been: 

In freight, from railroad to truck. 

In passengers, from railroad to air- 
liner. 

The rails’ share of total ton-mileage 
was 62% just before the war. At the 
wartime peak it rose to 72%; today, 
it’s down to 55%. In the same period, 
the trucks’ share has dropped from 
10% before the war to 5.5% during 
the war and has soared to more than 
16% today. 

Much the same thing happened in 
passenger-mileage: first the wartime re- 
turn to the railroads, then the flight 
away from the rails. 

A spokesman for the Assn. of Ameri- 
can Railroads bitterly sized up the situ- 
ation: “In times of war, the railroads 


are regarded as vital—in of peace, 
they are relegated t ndby duty. 
This sort of thing is not the national 
interest.” 
¢ Matter of Degree—Another clear 
trend is in the nature of t irgo and 
passenger loads the rail 
to carry. The choicer ts of thei 
business are being cai vay on all 
sides, leaving them wit! re of low 
profit bulk commoditi And even 
those low-rate custom« 
by the barge lines 
¢ Freight—Bricfly, her the rail 
roads stack up against their freight 
rivals 

Trucks aim at th rate mer- 
chandise. Some business | 
where it didn’t exist bef 
communities not ser rail, farm 
produce fresh for ma yarcel de 
most they 


ontinuing 


threatened 


generate 
freight to 


liveries from city stor 
wean away from the ra milk for 
the cities, mixed freight uburban 
rail towns, high-value m ndise such 
as apparcl. 

You can see what | 
small shipments. In the rails 
carried 48-million ton f less-than 
carload freight; in 19 carried 
only 18.4-million ton Railroads have 
tended to scorn l.c.]. traff t amounts 
normally to less than | total ton 
nage—but it’s the meat the truck 
business. 

Airlines also whittle a t the rail 
roads’ high-value freight though 
their diversion is still tin ll airlines 
scheduled and nonschedul ilike, carry 
less than 0.1% of the t 
But their inroads are a t entirels 
in the rails’ most profit field: long 
hauls of high-rate freight 

Barges bid primarily for the chunk 
of railroad business in wl the trucks 
and airlines have littl terest: the 
long hauls of bulk com i¢ Pe 
troleum and its product ke up the 
largest category in bar; hipments, 
followed in order by coal r, chem 
icals, iron and stecl, sar d gravel, 
and grain 

A hundred years ag nation’s 
rivers and canals were t! lin route 
for intercity commerce; t they wer 
eclipsed by the railroad World 
War I, and particularly si the 1930s, 
their traffic has been in teadil 
(BW Oct.3'53,p$4) Ff sources 
estimate growth current 10 to 
15% a vear 

Pipelines also go after t ilroads’ 
bulk business. ‘They gr p largely 
because World War I ned the 
rails’ capacity for carrying products 
while submarine warfa ide life 
dangerous for coastwise ta Now 
they're here to stay, and ng fast 

Another important fre t carrier 
the Great Lakes flect of | irriers 
doesn’t enter the competit picture. 
Its specialized cargoes of grain, ore, 


ppt rie d in 


ton-miles 
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ALLOY STEEL PROBLEMS 
SHOULD BE VIEWED FROM 


And that’s just what Republic’s 3-D Metallurgical Field Service does. 


The Republic Field Metallurgist gets the first look at your problem, 
right in your plant. He talks to your plant and engineering staff, 
studies your product, examines your production methods. His report 
goes back to the Republic Mill and Laboratory Metallurgists. 


Then these three men discuss the report. They pool their combined 
knowledge of alloy steels, forging, machining and heat-treating, and 
check it against your problem. Their final recommendation is tailored 
to your plant, within your cost limits, to give you the quality your 


product requires at the speed you need to show a profit. 


Are you sure you're getting all the advantages you should from your 
alloy steels? If you're not, it may pay you to call in Republic's 
3-D Metallurgical Service. It’s available, at no charge, through your 
local Republic Steel Sales Office. 


3-Dimension 
Metallurgical Service 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Dept.: Chrysler Bidg., New York 17, N.Y. 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and Stainless Steels — Sheets, Strip, Plates, Pipe, Bars, Wire, Pig fron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 
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coal, and limestone make up a rather 
constant share of around 10% of total 
ton-miles (chart, pp. 106-107), and 
it doesn’t go after the freight normally 
hauled by other carriers. 

¢ Passengers—Crosscurrents m_ passen- 
ger-carrying Operate in a narrower scope. 
Since the early 1930s, except for the 
rationing years of war, the private auto- 
mobile has carried 85% to 90% of in- 
tercity travelers. Within the 10% to 
15% that belongs to common carriers, 
however, the railroads’ decline has been 
no less marked than in the freight 
business. 

These are the railroads’ chief com- 
petitors for passenger trade: 

Buses raised the first challenge, back 
in Depression days when their price- 
cutting had great appeal. They lost 
ground during the war years, then 
snapped back to their prewar share of 
the business. Since then, however, 
they have been steadily losing ground 
—their price advantage no longer seems 
so important as it did. 

Airlines began to grow before the 


106 


P Nal 


war, and they matched the railroads’ 
growth of passenger volume during the 


war. They obviously made converts, 
for they did not shrink back to their 
former role after the war. Instead, the 
business of the domestic scheduled 
lines continued rising at an average 
rate of 20% a year. 

In 1948, rails and airlines together 
carried about 47-billion passenger- 
miles; in 1952 their total was almost 
exactly the same. But in the four 
years the rails’ share dropped from 41- 
billion to 34-billion while the airlines 
increased from 6-billion to nearly 13- 
billion passenger-miles. 


lll. Trends Ahead 


Competitive losses like those suffered 
by the railroads would count as sensa- 
tional in any smaller industry. In trans- 
portation, they get less notice. And 
the lack of panic may be justified—in 
freight, at least, the migration from one 
carrier to another seems to be petering 
out, leaving the railroads still alive. 


The railroads’ share of ton-mileage 
of freight has almost stopped declining 
—it went from 55.9% 1951 to 
55.0% in 1952, the small lrop since 
the war. Railroad men are taking heart 
again. The worst they can see is their 
share of freight bottoming out at a 
little above 50% and then starting up 
again. 

As the rails’ share of the freight mar- 
ket has shrunk, the pressure on rail- 
road executives to fight back has in 
creased geometrically. ‘Thus, manage 
ment is acting to stem th wntrend. 
Moreover, the nation’ lume of 
freight is still expanding manufac- 
turing decentralizes and people move 
to the suburbs and the western states. 
¢ Travel Boom—The market for pas 
senger fares is expanding, too, and for 
some of the same reason Consumer 
expenditures for all forms of passenger 
transportation, including the family car, 
rose from $64-billion in 1939 to nearly 
$23-billion in 1949, and the long-term 
trend is still upward despite a slight 
decline since 1950. In 1939, consumers 
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spent 8.9% of income on travel; in 
1949, they spent more than 11% on 
travel. 

Factors behind that growth include: 

Decentralization. Migration to the 
suburbs has multiplied commuter traf- 
he; migration southward and westward 
has increased long-distance travel. The 
spread of branch plants and district 
sales offices requires businessmen to 
travel more. 

Higher incomes. Statistics show that 
the higher a family’s income goes, the 
greater proportion of income the family 
spends on travel. As income rises, peo- 
ple travel more for pleasure. And they 
travel better. They buy another car or 
a better car; they upgrade their public 
transportation from bus to rail, or from 
rail to air. 

More leisure. The five-day week and 
the prevalence of longer vacations have 
done as much as anything else to in- 
crease travel. Almost everyone can go 
farther in his spare time: hundreds of 
miles on a long weekend, thousands of 
miles on a three-week vacation. 
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Better service. Smooth-riding roads 
and automobiles have taken the back- 
break out of long tours. Railroad trains, 
especially on the principal long-distance 
routes, are faster and more comfortable. 
And the speed of the airplane gives. the 
average man a chance to travel distances 
he never even dreamed of before the 
War. 


IV. Carrying Freight 


Strategy of any freight carrier in rid- 
ing with these trends, or bucking them, 
is controlled by the economic des of 
life. A shipper chooses his freight 
service according to (1) availability, 
(2) speed and safety, and (3) cost. 

Using the railroads as the common 
denominator, here is how the competi- 
tion for freight can be summarized: 


Rail vs. Highway 
Railroads have—in theory at least—a 


big advantage in costs, and when they 
try they are capable of matching the 


trucks in speed of service. In both ca 
they gain an edge as the length of th 
haul increases. But in availability and 
flexibility of service, the truck 
an equally big advantag< 
¢ Availability—Reorientation 
tion’s population and industrial cente: 
has been partly responsible for leaving 
the railroads behind. Highways hav 
followed the shift of freight busine 
railroads are long past their era of larg: 
scale construction, ‘This lea 
new plants, many new town lief 
dependent on over-the-highwa 
service. 

Moreover, trucking 
door-to-door operation 
service, the same truck load 
ment and delivers it to your cu 
In longer hauls, the shipment » 
transferred at a truck terminal 
bigger and faster carricr, then tran 
ferred back again to a delivery truc) 
But, generally speaking, a shipment 
exposed to fewer handling 
delays than rail freight. 

Truckers make a point 


have 


of the na 


Hilall 


; 


ind fewe! 
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Inexpensive pallet sheets replace pallets for handling unit loads. Tow-Loader 
pulls pallet sheet-loads onto blades, pushes them off at set-down points. 


HOW PUSH AND PULL 
SOLVE A PROBLEM 








Perhaps your job is different, too. The problem here was how to 
handle and ship unit loads without pallets, TowmMoToR came up 
with the Tow-Loader, which pulls sheet-loads onto the blades, then 
pushes them off for storage ar shipping. Expendable, economical 
pallet sheets go with the shipment to speed unloading. 

If you have a really tough handling problem, there are Tow Motor 
Standard and Special Attachments already produced or “in the works” 
for performing hundreds of unusual jobs, Find out how Tow Motor 
Fork Lift Trucks can turn your handling losses into profits by moving 
more tons per dollar, Send for Tow-Loader literature and booklet, 
“How To Catch Man-Hour Thieves.” Towmotor Corporation, 
Div. 203, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 
SINCE 1919 
TOWMOTOR ENGINEERED FOR QUALITY PERFORMANCE 
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their pickup and delivery schedules 
to the needs of their tomers. Says 
a trucking industry kesman: “We 
can fit ourselves to tl usinesses we 
serve—businesses that the railroads 
must adapt themselves to the pattern 
of the railroads.” 

¢ Speed—T'ruckmen that their 
customers can operate with a far lower 
inventory of supplies than rail cus 
tomers can. They say t! less chance 
that a shipment vital to keeping an 
assembly line busy wil sidetracked 
along the way. 

A major steel company is cited as an 
example. The company has bought 
its own fleet of trucks to supply cus 
tomers within overnight tance of its 
plant. It had found it couldn’t be 
sure within a couple of days when a 
rail shipment would reach a customer. 
So the customer was ing an extra 
two or three days of inventory to allow 
for delays, and the st mpany also 
had a good deal too h inventory 
of finished steel in t: t to its cus 
tomers. 
¢ Costs—The question of ts is closely 
related to the time ele: 

In theory, the railroa hould have 
a great advantage O 1 train 1s 
made up,” says one fal utive, “‘the 
cars follow each othe: the tracks, 
through the tunnels, a the bridges 
We don’t need a se; te driver for 
each car—and each ca far mor 
than the biggest truck. And we don’t 
need a separate powe it for each 
car. One power unit me crew 
can handle the whok 

The trouble is that t hole train 
of cars only rarely com 1 the same 
place and goes to the lace Che 
cars have to be assem! ito a train 
at the start; the train | top along 
the way to drop off pick up 
others; at every juncti t the train 
has to be broken a t together 
again. This is tim ling and 
costly 

“It costs a lot m« nake and 
break a train than it to haul it 
from here to ther id execu 
tive says. 

Furthermore, before | rs can fol 
low each other over tracks and 
through the tunnel oss the 
bridges, the railroad h to ow ind 
maintain those facilitic | pay taxe 
on them. About 23¢ of v dollar of 
railroad revenue goes fixed facili 
ties in the form of ma ce, taxe 
or interest on the inve t 


Rail vs. Waterway 


Here the railroads h the edge in 
availability and specd, t! land water 
ways have the cost ad\y 

Railroads serve far m« nmunities 
than canals and navis rivers do 
Waterways traffic is usu the slowest 
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form of freight hauling. But it’s also 
by far the cheapest form. 

To ship wheat from Minneapolis to 
Memphis, for example, costs $10.86 a 
ton by rail, $3.37 a ton by barge. This 
spread of rates is typical, not excep 
tional. The reason is the same as the 
railroads’ basic advantage over trucks: 
More cargo can be moved at less cost 
in personnel and motive power. One 
towbeat can easily handle a dozen 
loaded barges, and each barge can carry 
as much as 20 to 25 boxcars. 

Besides, inland waterways operators 
have a minimum of fixed facilities. 
They provide the piers but they navi- 
gate over publicly financed routes. 


Rail vs. Pipeline 


The railroads have the advantage of 
being available to far more freight mar- 
kets, but they can’t come close to 
matching the pipelines in speed or 
economy. You can find railroad men 
who admit that the pipelines serve the 
best interests of the over-all economy. 

“We're sorry to lose the business, 
but we have no quarrel] with the pipe- 
lines,” says one such rail executive. 
“They buy their own right of way, 
build their route, pay taxes on it. Yet 
they can still handle the traffic far 
cheaper than we can. More power to 
Pe | 
em. 


Rail vs. Air Freight 


The railroads outdo the air freight 
carriers in all respects except speed. 
But the speed advantage of air service 
is so marked that railroad men are wor 
ried. Air freight is cutting into the 
rails’ most profitable classes of cargo, 
besides developing markets—mostly 
luxury items such as crt flowers and 
cxotic fresh fruits—that haven’t been 
tapped before. More than one rail 
roader expects—and fears—that the air- 
lines will be a major competitor for 
high-rate freight within the next 10 
years. 


The Subsidy Fuss 


You can’t talk freight costs, of course, 
without hearing charges that this or 
that carrier is subsidized unfairly by 
public agencies. The railroads are the 
most vocal complainants, particularly 
against the trucks and the inland water 
ways Carricrs. 
¢ The Highways—Bricfiy, the railroads 
say that all of the truckers’ facilities ex- 
cept their terminals are built and main- 
tained by public money. They say 
that truckers should be made to pay 
“their fair share’”’ of the costs of high- 
ways. The truckers retort that they 
already pay their share of highway costs 
through fuel taxes, license fees, tolls, 
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THE WINNER AT LAUREL... 
FEDERAL NOARK’POWER CENTER 








Federal Noark Power Center at Laurel Race 
Course... factory-assembled and tested, it as- 
sures positive, trouble-free performance ...On 
the complete Laurel electrical system the Archi- 
tect was Arthur Froehlich, Beverly Hills, Calif.; 
Contractor, Harry S. Mickey, Baltimore, Md. 


IT TAKES ELECTRICITY to operate 
a race track. Without electricity you'd 
have trouble buying an admission ticket 
or placing a bet .. . and how could the 
horses get through the gates or give you 
a photofinish? Well, Laurel, in Mary- 
land, is today’s most modern track, and 
its electrical system is entirely con- 
trolled by Federal Noark equipment tacluding lighting and power panels, 
motor controls, a control center and a unit substation. 





Today's top specification 
Federal Noark equipment is today’s best answer in buildings of every type 
and wherever else there’s an electric light and power control problem. Most 
of this equipment is economically assembled from standard units to meet 
individual requirements, All of it cuts installation costs... and is designed 
for maximum efficiency, easy maintenance and complete flexibility for later 
changes or expansion. 


A full line... from smallest to largest 


Design leadership throughout the whole range of control equipment for 
electric light and power has created a tremendous demand for Federal Noar} 
products. Manufacturing facilities have had to be increased time after time 
and today 10 strategically-located Federal plants are serving the electrical 
industry the country over. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Main Office: 50 PARIS STREET, NEWARK 5, N. J. 


FEDERAL 
NOARK 


Plants at Newark, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Cleveland, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo 
Dallas County, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Callf.; Santa Clore, Calif 
Affiliated plant, Toronto, Canada, 





NEW PRODUCT NEWS 


Are you using hardboard for building and manufacturing pur- 
poses? You can save time and inconvenience by ordering all 
your needs through one reliable, nearby source — Weldwood! 


Forget hardboard inventory problems. 
Avoid costly delays. You'll find the 
type of hardboard panels you need 
nearby at any of the 60 United States 
Plywood or U, S.-Mengel distributing 
units located in principal cities—ready 
for immediate delivery! 


TOP QUALITY MATERIALS. Weldwood 
quality hardboards are manufactured 
under the same exacting high standards 
that identify all Weldwood products. 
Each hardboard panel is uniform in 
size, density, thickness and hardness. 


WIDE VARIETY. There are Standard and 
Tempered hardboards for both interior 
and exterior uses, hardboards embossed 
like leather . . . dyed black . . . surface 
treated . . . laminated . . . perforated. 
You can specify hardboards that are 
smooth on one side or both sides. 
Whatever your requirements, there is a 
Weldwood hardboard to do the job. 


\ Meidated : 


HARDBOARD 


A Product of 


UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


EASY TO woRK. You can nail, screw, 
saw, glue, die-cut or bend Weldwood 
hardboards. They resist chipping, 
cracking, denting or splintering. They 
work as easily as wood with hand or 
power tools. 


EASY TO FinisH. Weldwood hardboard 
has a hard satin-smooth surface that is 
ready for immediate finishing. You can 
paint, enamel, print or silk screen the 
panels or leave them natural. 


PROMPT DELiveny. Weldwood hard- 
board in the most popular sizes and 
thicknesses is available now. For fur- 
ther information contact your nearest 
United States Plywood or U.S.-Mengel 
distributing unit, or mail coupon. 


Ask us about Tekwood®, a valuable 
low-cost companion to Weldwood hard- 
boards, especially for applications where 
bending qualities or prefinished faces 
are important. 








United States Plywood Corvoration 
55 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. BW-3-20-54 


send me complete information about 
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York’s weight- 


and special fees like Nev 
disputed axle- 


mileage tax and Ohio 
mile tax (BW —Jan.23'54,p98) 

The argument centers around the 
comparison of highway wear and tear 
contributed by trucks and by private 
autos. According to the railway line, 
“Every highway must be built three 
times stronger and heavier than would 
otherwise be necessary, just to provide 
for the trucks.” Truckers contend their 
extra taxes and fees more than cover 
the cost difference between a basic road 
and one strong enough to bear up under 
heavy truck traffic. 

Scientific studies ar 
seck an answer to the 
wear and tear. 
¢ The Waterways—The railroads also 
hurl the subsidy charge at the water- 
way operators. The federal government 
has always maintained the inland wa- 
terways and is spending more money 
on them than ever befor It collects 
no fees or tolls from the users of these 
waterways—in fact, the Rivers & Har- 
bors Act of 1884 stated specifically: 
“No tolls or operating charges whatever 
shall be levied.” 


continuing to 
irgument about 


V. Carrying People 


Although the railroads think they can 
see bottom in their freight decline, 
there is no end in sight to their passen- 
ger losses. They're losing out all around: 
to private cars, to buses, to planes. 

At the same time, their competitors 
have troubles, too. As has been noted, 
buses have gradually lost ground since 
their price advantage became less im 
portant to the ree a And traffic con 
gestion has taken some of the shine off 
everyday use of the automobile for 
commuting—even while toll express- 
ways are making long-distance driving 
more attractive. 
¢ The Airlines—The biggest gains at 
the railroads’ expense have been made 
by the airlines. But the domestic air 
lines’ 20% a year increase in traffic has 
brought problems, too 

The biggest of these is the Franken- 
stein monster of air-coach service. 
Early advocates of air coach insisted the 
service would create entirely new busi 
ness for airlines, without cutting into 
first-class business. Their argument has 
been partly fulfilled, but many lines find 
their full-fare business dropping frac- 
tionally while air-coach business zooms 
ahead. 

The important point here is that first 
class trafic has failed to rise at all in 
the past couple of years. With all the 
growth in cut-rate busine the decline 
im average revenue per senger-mile 
becomes an increasingly serious prob- 
lem. 

Airlines are the one form of trans 
portation whose average fares are ac- 
tually lower today than 10 years ago; 
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Flying Lab makes SOO Landing 
Approaches in“Pea Soup” 


| THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


wIF YOU'VE BEEN a passenger in a plane 
“stacked” above a fogged-in airport—or 
if you’ve been the pilot at the controls 
you were certainly interested in head- 
lines like the above appearing in news- 
papers a few months ago. 


s Behind those headlines is the dramatic 
story of men flying when “even the birds 
are walking,” making landing approaches 
over and over again, to make your future 
landings safer in bad weather. 


= Working with the Air Navigation 
Development Board and the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, Sperry flight research 
personhel have completed 500 bad 
weather landing approaches iu a flying 
laboratory equipped with specialized 
instruments. In flight, both manua: and 
automatic recordings are made of con- 
ditions encountered during the final 500 
feet of descent. 


#On the ground, trained observers 
report what they see, and monitor auto- 
matic instruments which measure ceiling 
and visibility conditions existing in the 
runway approach zone. Synchronized 


and analyzed, these recor 

accuracy of the instruments and estab! 
a wealth of information pilot 
know what weather to ex; 
line of descent. 


| 
oO 


® Because of its many 
ence in low ceiling appro 
was selected by the goverr 
the weather measuremen 
project is typical of th 
research which is continuc 
flight research not only to 5 
instruments and contro! 
the operational efficien: 
mercial and military 


GPE RY ec COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPER 
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from 1942 to 1952, for example, the 
average railroad passenger fare increased 
38.5% and bus fare, 23%; in the same 
period, average fares on scheduled air- 
lines dropped 5.3% 

¢ Drawing from Railroads—Until air 
coach hit its stride, the airlines chiefly 
drew Pullman passengers from the rail 
Since then, though, they have 
been cating into the rails’ coach busi- 
“And that,” says a railroad pas- 
senger executive, ‘really hurts.” 

It hurts because, from a net income 
point of view, coach operation is much 
more profitable than Pullman service— 
a Pullman car holds fewer passengers, 
80 its gross revenue is less despite the 
higher fares. 

For the railroads, the most profitable 
passenger trafhie of all is the long-haul 
coach business. It’s precisely in this 
field that the airlines are doing the 
most damage. Rail passenger traffic is 
expanding for runs up to 500 mi. or 
so; above that distance, it’s falling off. 
As a result, one major railroad carried 
3.8% more passengers last October 
than in the same month of 1952, but 
it took in 5.2% less gross revenue from 


roads 


ness 
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* too low. 


fares. Obviously, the profitable longer- 
haul riders had missed the train. 

¢ Subsidy, Again—In passenger service 
as in freight, railroads raise the cry 
that their competitors are subsidized 
by the public. They point not only 
at the buses, which the same 
roads as the trucks, but also at the air- 
lines. 

Major trunk airlines have made 
enough money to become ineligible for 
direct subsidies from the U.S.; the 
only payment they get now is compen- 
sation for carrying the mail. But the 
local service carriers, and a few of the 
smaller trunk lines, are still getting 
a high percentage of revenue—in some 
cases close to 50%—from direct sub- 
sidy. 

Some of the subsidized lines have 
little prospect of ever supporting them- 
selves: Expenses are too high, flight 
stages are too short, load factors are 
Yet it’s hard to picture a 
sound integrated air transport system 
in the U.S. without airlines serving the 
smaller, intermediate cities the big 
lines must bypass. The validity of 
their claim to subsidies is still being 


usc 


argued from the viewpé 
tional intcrest. 

However, the railroad 
their attack airlin 
direct grants of federal 
also charge that the ai 
and “rights of way’’—t! 
of airways—are partly 
dized 

“If all forms of airlin 
eliminated,” 
dent, “airlines would 
coach service entirely 
present first-class fare 
ist.” 

Airlines reply that 
indirect subsidies are n 
important as that, and 
they get from governn 
by the nation’s stak 
healthy air transportati 
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The building that died of thirst 


There was not a drop of water anywhere, 
available for fire fighting, when the “‘non- 
combustible” building above caught fire 
Flames raced through every inch of it, 
searing its contents, scorching and burning 
them to death. 

This fire would have been quickly « 
trolled and the building saved had it had 
an automatic Rockwood sprinkler system 
Result: a 


including 


Instead, it was unsprinklered 
$1,500,000 property damage, 
valuable records that are gone forever, loss 
of jobs for all employees, loss of customers 
now forced to seek a new source of supply 

Many buildings face the same peril as 
the one above—due to lack of fire protec- 


tion or insufficient fire protection. Fortu- 


nately, this can be remedied easily. What's 
more, a new type of Rockwood WaterFOG 
Sprinkler Head now brings amazing Rock- 
wood WaterFOG to conventional sprinkler 
systems, making them more effective than 
ever, 

The new Head is a result of years of 
research by Rockwood engineers working 
closely with engineers in the U. S. Navy, 
municipal fire departments and industry. 
The Head sprays water into millions of 
particles which burst into a blanketing 
mist. This mist cools the temperature, 
covers nearby flammables and smothers the 
fire. For complete information on this new 
way in which Rockwood engineers water 


to cut fire losses, send coupon*‘at right. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 





Engineers Water .. . to Cut Fire Losses 


NEW ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER HEAD 


charges WaterlOG into fla 
goes unharmed, Each head « 


area than ordinary head 


ee 


' 
' 
" 
' 
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SEND FOR THIS INFORMATIVE 8 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
Fixed Installation Division 

112 Harlow Street 

Worcester 5, Mass. 

Please send me the 12- 
booklet, “15 Types of Fis 

giving actual case histor 

types of fire control. 


Name. 
Title.... 
Company 
Street 


City 





Opened—for business! 


In many offices, business doesn’t really get going until 
the morning mail is opened and distributed. The work 
of slitting-open letters by hand can mean a slow start 
for the whole business day. 
But, with a Pitney-Bowes MailOpener, you can open a 
whole morning's mail in a few minutes without damage 
to contents. So, everyone in the office gets a jump on the 
day's work. Easy to use, efficient . . . it cuts “concealed costs.” 
Built to PB’s precision postage meter standards. Ask the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office to demonstrate this electric 
Model LE—or the model, hand or electric, best suited to 
your office. Or write for the free illustrated folder. 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1469 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter, 93 offices in U.S. & Canada. 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


MAILOPENER 


You can Rely on... 


LARAGE 


Air Handling Equipment 


EXAMPLE: 

Air Conditioning Units 

«+» for fort and p 
applications. Clarage Multitherms 
ore ext ly quiet “package” 
units — thoroughly engineered, 
sturdily constructed, easily 
installed. 








EVIDENCE: 


97 OF AMERICA’S 100 LARGEST 


CORPORATIONS are users of Clarage 
CLARAGE FAN Co. will 


equipment This wide acceptance 
denotes the high quality and reliable 
performance of Clarage products. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN ' "g and 
PM a 


‘4 . 
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turn, use the road’s 
freight service. Now th 
lost most suburban freight 
short-haul trucks and to 
(coal for home heating 
among the richest parts 
business), and most of th 
as soon lose the commut: 
Many commuters have 
buses or to driving their 
19th Century railroad stat 
left in backwaters of expa 


ban communities, while t! 


pass the commuter’s doo: 
less, most railroads are stil 


muter business because th 


growing so fast. 

The New Haven, for 
not only increased its co 
ness on the northeast app 
York City but has even 
a faster rate than popu 
area it serves 

“But,” says an officia 
railroad that primarily h 
ters, “if we had twice a 
muter business we'd just 
much money.” 
¢ Why?—Some railroad 
commuter service proble: 
toric error’’—the concept 
commuter the lowest fa 
uses the train regularly 

“What other industry 
a railroad executive asks 
its highest rates for off-p« 
lowest rates for period 
mand? We can’t transp 
muter at 1¢ and 14¢ a m 
money at it—not when 
only two hours in the 
two hours at night.” 

The commuter 
says, admittedly doesn’t 
during the busy four hou: 
—it’s in the hours betw 
peak-load supply of rollix 
minals, tracks, power, a1 
standby duty. 
¢ Solutions?—Many so] 
been suggested, and a fer 
have dieselized or 
propelled diesel cars for 
zation and flexibility of 
These are cost-cutters. Ré 
tried to increase off-hour t 
ing special low fares to 
will use the train instead 

For fear of letting 
tween the ties, railroads 
raising commuter fares t 
claimed out-of pocket cost 
fares, low as they are, apy 
enue toward the fixed « 
line that may still be usef 

Some railroaders 
suburban communities wa 
and the commuters can’t 
the municipalities thems 
make up the difference 
they say, the communit 
waive taxes on the roadb« 
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“The fact of the matter is,” said a 
recent editorial in Railway Age, ‘that 
suburban railroad service is being highly 
subsidized right now [by] (1) owners 
of railroad securities, (2) customers of 
long-haul passenger service, and (3) 
patrons of railroad freight service.” The 
editorial goes on to argue that none of 
these groups gets any benefit from 
commuter service while the chief bene 
ficiaries—real estate interests and sub 
urban businesses—pay nothing toward 
the upkeep. 

More than one railroad man is con- 
vinced that the only solution is to get 
out of the commuter business entirely. 
“When the time comes that the pub 
lic either can’t or won't pay the cost 
of a service, that service should stop,” 
says the president of one commuter 
line. 

Public transportation authorities 
would presumably take over the subur 
ban service, as has been proposed in the 
the New York area. 


Vil. What Next? 


In the big picture of the nation’s 
transportation, the No, 1 question is 
what the railroads can or will do to 
regain their competitive position, in 
both freight and passenger service. 

Once-conservative railroad managers 
have been trying a lot of new ways 
to hold their present customers and 
bring back some of those they have 
lost. Since the war, the railroads have 
put $l]-billion a year into new facili 
ties: diesels, freight and passenger cars, 
centralized trafic control and_ better 
signal systems, modification of freight 
yards to cut loss of time and damage to 
shipments through excessive handling. 

Railroaders still see much to be done 
in speeding up freight, cutting down 
terminal expense and repeated handling 
of cars, utilizing equipment more fully, 
reducing loss and damage, and enlist 
ing employees’ aid in improving cfh 
ciency all along the line. 
¢ Aiming at the Trucks—Two innova 
tions that have gained most of their 
headway since the war are aimed at r 
covering business from the trucks: 

¢ Coordinated truck service, in 
which railroad-owned trucks take over 
the freight service for intermediate 
towns along a route. This eliminates 
the cost of sidings and freight stations 
at way points, speeds up through trains, 
and matches truckers’ speed of service 
for the intermediate cities. 

¢ Trailer-on-flatcar service, usuall\ 
called TOFC or Piggyback (BW 
Sep.12’53,p110). Loaded truck trailers 
are carried on railroad flatcars, while 
truckers at both ends take care of 
pickup and delivery. The reasoning: 
“Trucks can pick up and deliver more 
cheaply, but the rails’ line-haul costs 
are lower—by combining the two, you 
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“BUILD A BETTER 
SPRING 
MOUSS-REAP AND THE WORLD BEATS 


A PATH TO YOUR DOOR” 


WALES 4odia Springs 


USING LIQUID COMPRESSIBILITY 
developed for MACHINE TOOLS 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


Showing cut-away view of 
Wales Type "HS" Hol 
Punching Unit for punch 
ing and stripping material 
up to 3/4" thick with a pair 
of Wales Hydra Springs 
which provide stripping 
pressure heretofore unob 
tainable 


Hydra Springs deliver up to 1000% more force in 
the same space as mechanical springs, simplifying 
spring applications by use of the compressibility 
of special liquids called Wales Liquid Comproils. 
Unlimited spring characteristics in any one Wales 
Hydra Spring are possible through changing 


Comproils, volumes or built-in force adjuster. 
COMPARISON: The small 
compact Wales Hydra Spring 
delivered as much force and 
stroke as the big caged rail 
road type coil spring 


ABOVE : Showing 26 dimensionally identical Wales 
Hydra Springs that provided 26 different forces from 
1500# to 70004. These Hydra Springs (2" x 4" x 5 
eliminate all hydraulic piping, accumulators, etc. Each 
equals a mechanical wire coil spring 18" x 6" dia., | 





SEE THE AMAZING DEMONSTRATION OF THE WALES HYDRA SPRING 
IN BOOTH 1830 AT THE ASTE INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, 
APRIL 26-30 IN PHILADELPHIA, 











Write Today for this Big, New Story 


Wydra Spring Diulston 
WALES-STRIPPIT CORPORATION 


388 PAYNE AVE., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
( Between Buffalo and Niagara Falls) 


WALES-STRIPPIT OF CANADA LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Specialists in Machines and Compressible Materials 











ARE YOU USING THIS 


PEAK CIRCULATION TO 
INCREASE BUSINESS? 


Are you using it 
to bring business 
to your dealers? 
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This 40 million circulation (or any 
part of it) of the Classified Tele- 
phone Directories will direct pros- 
pective buyers of your products 
or services to your authorized out- 
lets, through Trade Mark Service. 


Trade Mark Service displays your 
trade-mark or brand name in the 
‘yellow pages’ over a list of au- 
thorized dealers. 





It makes your products easier for 
prospects to buy. It localizes your 
national advertising . . . increases 
sales for your dealers. 


Look in your classified directory 
to find the leading manufacturers 
that are using this peak circula- 
tion to sell their products. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY 


“FOR SERVICE CALL” 





“a 


U. S. Stee] Supply is one of 
thousands of leading firms 
which use Trade Mark Service. 


3 Pee rae 
ai i 


For further information call the Classified Directory Representative at your local 
telephone business office or see Standard Rate and Data (Consumer Edition) 
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benefit the railroads, truckers, and ship- 


TS. 

It’s not that simple. Truckers and 
jabor unions aren’t enthusiastic about 
Piggyback. But many railroad men re- 
gard Piggyback as the best long-range 
solution of a national transportation 
problem that has yet been proposed 

Railroads have also launched a cam- 
paign to hang onto their once-despised 
ess-than-carload traffic. To combat the 
truckers’ door-to-door service, _ prac- 
tically all railroads now offer local 
pickup and delivery on |.c.1. shipments 
Some lines operate special fast trains 
for |.c.l., such as the New York Cen- 
tral’s Pacemaker. 

Still the rails’ Lc] lume goes 

down. And more railroad we dk 
ciding they should give up the losing 
battle, especially since the ls show 
only red ink on that business. They 
estimate that out-of-pocket xpenses 
for l.c.l. service have exceeded l.c.l. 
revenue in every one of the last 25 
years, without even considering fixed 
charges. Cost of pickup and delivery 
alone cats up most of the enue on 
short hauls. 
* Picking a Battlefield—'l! hoice for 
the railroads in l.c.l. freig! like the 
choice in commuter servi is either 
to make the service pay 01 lop off 
a money-losing business. It’s an ex 
ample of the railroads’ n iterest in 
selecting the places where | make 
a stand against the competition 

With this philosophy, t! iilroads 
are taking another look at passenger 
operations. They have tried to combat 
the airlines, the buses, the te cat 
Postwar passenger trains boast more 
comfort, more luxury feat than 
ever before. But some ra ders ar 
rather tinhappy about the equip 
ment. 

It has increased, rather t ut, op 
crating and maintenance if 
mile or berth-mile. With f r seats 
or berths per car, and a lot gadg 
ets, the equipment is mor xpensive, 
yet yields less revenuc 

“Our big problem toda 1 execu 
tive says, “is not merely h to hold 
onto the passenger business but how 
to make money while d t. We 
must have equipment with ver first 
cost, lower maintenance t, and 
higher capacity. That’s th ily way 
we can charge the kind of { that 
will let us stay in this bu 
¢ The New Strategy—Rail: trategy, 
in the opinion of many ma must 
be built on: 

. Sticking to passeng is that 
can be completed during day or 
one night, leaving the lon uls to 
the airlines. 

e Getting out of hoy itua 
tions by abandoning passenger service 
entirely on the lines that ) never 
pay. “A railroad can’t b erated 
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as a philanthropy,” one official says. 
“If you had a monopoly, you could 
get one group of customers to pay for 
another; when you don’t, you have no 
one to pass the costs on to.” 

¢ Pulling in Horns—A good example 
of the railroads’ retreat from untenable 
positions is the curtailment of service 
to resort areas. 

In the late 19th Century, even the 
wealthiest families traveled by train to 
the resort areas: Newport, Southamp 
ton, the Jersey coast resorts, the White 
Mountains, Saratoga. Besides, the rail- 
roads had year-round business of supply- 
ing those areas with their freight. 

Nowadays, even the poorest families 
go by bus or private automobile, and 
the freight moves by truck. So the 
railroads have been pulling in their 
horns. It’s much harder today to find 
a train that will take you from, say, New 
York to the heart of the Catskill Moun- 
tains or from Boston to Newport or 


Cape Cod. 


That Old Rate Structure 


When all’s said and done, there’s 
just one fundamental fault in the rail 
business. Every other consideration is 
mere talking around this basic prob- 
lem: Railroads built their freight rate 
structure—their bread and butter—when 
they had a virtual monopoly, and every 
change they’ve made in recent years 
has simply magnified the original 
peculiarities. 

Look back a hundred years to the 
infancy of the railroads. “Give us low 
rates for carrying raw materials,” ship- 
pers were urging the railroads. “Charge 
us more on manufactured goods instead 
—we can pass those rates on to our cus- 
tomers more easily.” 

This sounded fine to the railroads. 
It would all average out on a cost-of- 
service basis, and it would help the rails 
to take bulk freight away from their 
chief competitors, the barges. 

The whole freight rate structure was 
built on low rates for raw materials, 
high rates for manufactured products. 
Since World War II, rates have been 
boosted repeatedly—but each time by a 

rcentage across the board. So the 

igher rates kept rising higher, in dol- 
lars, than the lower rates. 

The railroads were daring the ship- 
pers of high-rate merchandise to find 
cheaper transportation. And a lot of 
the shippers took the dare—for now the 
rails’ = i-th was coming from the 
trucks, which specialized in carrying 
manufactured goods at lower rates. 
¢ The Mills of the Gods—Rai! execu- 
tives knew what was happening, but 
a and costs were rising fast. It 
took the roads something like nine 
months to get a general percentage 
boost in rates O.K.’d by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; management 
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It’s what’s written on it that counts! 


And the replacement of these 
vital business records isn’t 
covered by fire insurance! 


To learn how you can be “ oe 
protected—see your Americon “la = 
Surety Agent* about our S Ee 


Valuable Papers and Accounts 
Receivable Insurance. 


It may keep your business from 
“going up in smoke”’! 


* Write Agency & Production Department for 
his name — we'll supply it promptly. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY + INLAND MARINE + ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH U. S. AIRCRAFT INSURANCE GROUP 
OF WHICH WE ARE MEMBERS 





Man with stapler beats 


man with glue 10 to I 


---and cuts coats 70%! This ac- 
tual race took place in a rubber products 
plant. The man at left sealed cartons 
with glue, His companion used a Bostitch 
Autoclench Stapler, and averaged 10 
times more cartons per hour. The man- 
ager happily reports time-and-material 
savings of 70%. 


His shipping men are happy too, Gone 
are the gluepots, dripping brushes, spat- 
tered aprons. No more “glue-cake” on 
floor or hand truck. No “weighting” of 
sticky carton flaps. Cartons go off faster, 
cleaner, and ean be re-used. And because 
the men are paid on piecework, take- 
home pay is bigger. 


Fasten it better and faster 


PREE time and money saving bulletinge 
tell how stapling can cut your coats. 


I want to fasten: 

C) eartons |}rubber [) plastics 
Name anes 
Company 
Address 


City 


The Autoclench is just one of 800 kinds 
of Bostitch staplers that trim time and 
costs on thousands of different fastening 
jobs in factory and office. To help you 
fit the right stapler to the right job, 
Bostitch has 325 Economy Men working 
out of 123 cities in the U.S. and Canada 
—by far the largest and best trained 
group of its kind. 

Check over your own fastening methods 
with your nearest Economy Man. There’s 
no obligation. He'll be glad to tell you 
honestly whether stapling can save you 
time and money. 

Look up “Bostitch” in your phone 
directory or write us. 


BOSTITCH 


} light metals [) wood [fabric [leather [ roofing 








SPECIAL REPORT 
dared not think of how 
take to get approval of select rate in 
creases. 

There was some talk of plugging for 
general increases, then toring the 
competitive balance by cutting rates on 
selected classes of freight. But the talk 
never came to anything. Cost boosts 
and across-the-board rate boosts fol 
lowed each other so closely that there 
was no interval for appraising the de 
tailed effects. 

“Besides,” a rail vice-president ex 
plains, ‘‘the machinery in Washington 
is so cumbersome that lost the 
business long before you get the 
selective rate cut approved 

Another railroad vice-p: 
spent most of his life in 
insurance, says: “I used 
worked for regulated indust 
knew what regulation was until I got 
into railroads. We sit her manage 
ment, but we're not allo to make 
management decisions. We have what 
amounts to a super-board of directors 
sitting in Washington an sing on 
everything we do.” 
¢ Speedup—Other freight 
the railroads’ desire to obtain greater 
control over their own price policies 
The Transportation Assn America, 
made up of all carriers and major ship 
pers, has persuaded Cong to con 
sider a “time-lag” amendment to the 
interstate commerce act 

This bill, which is gi 1 good 
chance of passage this provides 
that ICC must make an interim ruling 
within 60 days of any application for a 
general rate boost and n make a 
final decision within another 60 days. 

It also provides that in its interim 
finding, at least, ICC can der only 
the applicant’s need for revenue, not 
as is now permitted—the ral effect 
of the proposed rates on traffic. Car 
riers see this provision a en more 
important than the tim feature 
They regard it as the first step in re 
turning to management the prime re 
sponsibility in rate-making 

Other changes the rail 
aren't getting the same support from 
transportation people. Many railroad 
men would like freedom to change the 
rate structure to a strictly cost-of-service 
basis—the basis their chief rivals use. 
The chief rivals, of cours von't go 
along on this proposal. 

Meanwhile, the rails ar plying for 
an increasing number of : ive rate 
cuts to reshape the gen postwar 
bousts. More than anyth else, in 
some opinior:s, this practic: lowing 
down rails’ loss of freight trucks 


t would 


lent, who 
nking and 
think | 


I never 


1eTs share 
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Nobody's Responsibility 


Railroads aren't alone in | 
lems. Every type of carrier has some 
thing to worry about. They ill doing 


ng prob 
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their best to find solutions, but they're 
handicapped by not being free agents. 
In the fal anaylsis, the nation’s trans- 
portation industry is steered by federal 
and state legislative, administrative, and 
regulatory bodies. 

At the same time, there isn’t any 
single agency—legislative or executive— 
that is concerned with the welfare of 
transportation as a whole. To put it 
bluntly, the United States has no trans- 
portation policy—just an assortment of 
mutually inconsistent policies. 

Consider the number of federal agen- 
cies that have a hand in the industry: 

¢ Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—railroads, pipelines, inland water- 
ways Carriers, motor carriers (except the 
bulk carriers—contract and __ private 
trucks—that haul 50% of over-the-high- 
way freight). 

¢ Civil 
lines. 

e Civil Aeronautics Administration 
—airports, airways, air safety. 

¢ Maritime Commission — ocean 
shipping: 

¢ Coast Guard—water navigation 
aids and safety. 

e Army Engineers—inland water- 
waterways. 

¢ Bureau of Public Roads—high- 
ways. 

In Congress, too, the responsibility 
for transportation is similarly frag- 
mented among many committees. No- 
where is there a system of checks and 
balances to control how the actions of 
one form of transportation affect all 
the others. 
¢ Policy in a Vacuum—As a result, the 
railroads can make a good case for 
their claim that their rates and safety 
rules are regulated far more strictly 
than those of their rivals. And each 
form of transportation can point to a 
rival who is getting some kind of direct 
or indirect subsidy. Costs are unevenly 
laid upon the shippers. 

In the end, almost any carrier will 
agree, the country isn’t getting the 
best possible transportation for its dol- 
lar. 


Aeronautics Board—air- 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this Report to 
Executives will be available in 
about four weeks to BUSINESS 
week subscribers upon request 
without charge. Other copies will 
be billed at the following rates 
1 to 10 copies, 20¢ each; 11-100 
copies, 16¢; 101-1,000 copies, 12¢; 
over 1,000, 10¢. Address orders 
for reprints to Reader Service 
Dept., Business Week, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36. 
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Perhaps it will never be among the 
assets on your balance sheet, but 
when a way of life contributes to 
employee efficiency and happiness— 
and helps you operate your business 
more profitably—then it becomes a 
decided asset, invaluable to your 
success. 


The way of life prevailing in West 
Penn Electric’s service area con- 
stitutes a “good will’ asset of the 
many business firms and industrial 
plants located there. This area in 
five states embraces hundreds of 
small, friendly communities where 
living and working conditions are 
pleasant and progressive. 


Because it’s part of small-town life 
to be proud of local industries, em- 
ployers in our service area receive 
the cooperation of workers--and 
workers enjoy the comfortable way 
of siving characteristic of small- 
town life. 


VM 


— 
Wl 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
Good Business Reasons” 
describing advantages enjoyed by 
business and industry in the 
West Penn Electric service area. 


Consult us about your plant site 
problems, in confidence if you wish. 


Write or phone 
Area Development Department 
The West Penn Electric Company 
Room 906, 50 Broad Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 
WH 4-3740 
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DAM SITES are dotted all over the Missouri River watershed. 


Building will take till after 2000. 


Fort Randall 


Gavins Point 


Meanwhile, there’s a ne 
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Missouri Valley Project Goes On 


“I took the canal zone and let Con 
gress debate, and while the debate goes 
on, the canal does "Theodore 
Roosevelt 


Debate continues on the Missouri 
Basin development program (map, 
above) but so does work on $114-bil 
lion worth of irrigation, hvdroclectric, 
and flood control facilities. The project 
passed a milestone this week when, at 
the signal of President Eisenhower, a 
switch was thrown to tap the power 
output of Fort Randall Dam (above, 
right) in South Dakota 

The power that came from the first 
of Fort Randall's cight 40,000-kw. gen- 
erators is the first drawn from 
a Missouri River mainstream dam built 
by the Army Engineers. It marks a 
new stage in the program for the basin. 
For a power-hungry region, it turns 
anticipation into actuality 
¢ Busy 10 Years—The present develop- 
ment program, often called the Pick 


also 


pow cl 


120 


Sloan Plan, dates back 10 years. In 
1944, under threat of the Missouri Val 
ley Authority proposal, the Army Engi- 


neers under the then Col. Lewis A. 
Pick and the Bureau of Reclamation 
(Interior Dept.) under W. Glenn Sloan 
joined their two plans for damming 
the Missouri and its tributaries. 

The shotgun marriage of these plans 
in the “Omaha Compromise” of 1944 
has, so far, produced a $1.3-billion baby 
Ihe baby has lots of room to grow 
As the map above shows, 137 dams are 
to be completed in the next 50 or 75 
years. ‘These reservoirs will irrigate 5 
million acres of farmland, guard 
another 5-million acres from floods, as 
sure all-season navigation, and produce 
an ultimate maximum of 3.2-million 
kw. of hydro power, 
¢ One-Sixth of a Nation—These are 
huge dimensions, but they're set on a 
vast stage. The 10 states of the Missouri 
Basin contain one-sixth of the nation’s 


land area. Yet they are 

and sociologically backwar 
tain only of the nat 
when total population wa 


5% 


their population gained a fract 


The upper reaches of t! 
ravaged by drought, an 
reaches by flood. 
climate of most of th 
farmers Cadillac-rich 
and jalopy-poor the next 

The Missouri Valley d 
designed to smooth out t 
water supply. Aside fro 
dams, not the Jeast of its | 
servation of soil and moist 
340-million acres of land 
gram over-all is an attempt 
interrelated 
tors and interests. 
¢ Making Ends Meet—Ru 
the whole program is th 
veloping the valley's 
resource common to all 
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DAM WORKING at Fort Randall, S. D. This week its first electric power was tapped. 


While Politicians Debate 


probably the most valuable for all. 

However, attitudes toward water dif 
fer sharply within the region. The 
arid upper basin views water as irriga- 
tion supply essential to its farm life. 
The lower basin regards water in two 
aspects: (1) a terrifying flood threat, 
and (2) a priceless commodity to serve 
industry—to produce power, to float 
barges, to dilute the pollution that 
makes the Missouri the nation’s most 
contaminated major river. 

The interests of each area in the 
watershed may differ but they cannot 
be isolated. Nature has created intri- 
cate relationships: 

e The control of blister rust in 
the pine trees of Montana mountains 
can determine whether or not a tow- 
boat can bring a barge to a Nebraska 
City (Nebr.) grain elevator next sum- 
mer. Here’s why: If the pines die out, 
melting snow would run off the de- 
nuded slopes in a freshet, causing first 
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a flood and then a low-water level in- 
sufficient for navigation. 

Soil conservation work in the water- 

shed of the Little Sioux River, a tribu- 
tary of the Missouri in western Iowa, 
can determine how much money St. 
Louis, hundreds of miles away, has to 
spend to remove sediment in its water 
treatment plant. 
* Two-Way Approach—The birth of 
the Pick-Sloan Plan is testimony, too, 
that the valley development could go 
only so far with conflicting arms. Prior 
to 1944, the upper basin was allied with 
the Bureau pg ook nese which fo- 
cused first on irrigation and then, as 
costly investmeat had to be spread 
more broadly, on power development 
and flood control. The lower basin was 
identified with the Army Engineers, 
who came in by way of their interest 
in navigation, later expanded into flood 
contro] and hydro power. 

I'he Pick-Sloan Plan was the rival 





Handsomely packaged kit with || different samples of 


cost cutting Upson Wood Fibre Panels plus 8-poge 
folder. Yours FREE. Mail coupon. 


to introduce ... cost cutting 
upson wood fibre 


panels and cut-outs 


Send for this FREE sample kit today 
And discover how vou can save, cut cost 
speed output with rugged, low cost | pson 
Wood Fibre Panel parts and cut-out 

Upson Wood Fibre Panel is now 
used yy many business leaders; in manu 
facturing. as part of a product, and in 

ckaging. Perhaps you, too, can mak: 
ig savings by replacing costlier wood 
sheet metal, or other panel material 
with pson Wood Fibre } 


and cut to fit your exact needs 


anels designed 


Upson has 43 years’ experience. And 
our cutting equipment is unmatched in 
the field. We pre-cut to any size o1 
shape. Edges are smooth, clean. Pre 
cutting in our plant speeds your assem 
bly, reduces waste, lowers shipping 
storage charges. 

Upson also has special equipment for 
applying coatings for protection, wate! 
proofing, colors, anything you need 

Let Upson, as a specialist, combine op 
erations and lower your costs even more. 

Send for your FREE sample kit 
CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW 


upsec | 
laminated wood fibre 
board and specialties 


PROVEN QUALITY YOU CAN TRUST 





THE UPSON COMPANY FREE 
industrial Division 
213 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y 


Please send FREE sample kit of Upson Wood Fibre 
Ponels. We are interested in Upson Wood Fibre 
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A lot of things can happen to 
cause a bad start on a working 
day. Perhaps Mom wants to 
take the kids to the country 
for a week but the bread-win- 
ner figures he can’t afford it or 
doesn't like to give up the use 
of the family car. So there’s 
an argument. Or maybe he just 
had a sleepless night. 
Whatever it is that causes employees to get up on 
the wrong side of the bed, it’s reflected in their work. 
Now take a firm that has established a factory, 
warehouse — or whatever it might be — in the Union 
Pacific West. 
Chances are that only a short way from home, 
there’s a spot for hunting or fishing. You don’t have 
traffic jams. The climate is ue e. Children grow 
up healthy. Everything makes for pleasant living 
conditions and that goes for the “top brass,” too. 
Naturally, in seeking a new industrial site there 
are many other factors to be considered depending on 
management’s requirements. Somewhere in the vast 
“Union Pacific West” you'll find what you want. 
However, we'd like to emphasize the point that 
any successful operation is largely dependent on the 
mental attitude of employees. There are fewer labor- 
management problems when workers are contented. 
May we help you select a site in the eleven-state 
area served by Union Pacific. Just ask the “U.P.” 
man who contacts you, or write— 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
Room 306, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 








Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 





agencies’ answer to pri e of the New 
Deal for a Missouri Valley Authority. 
It carved the watershed into spheres of 
influence, with the pri v function of 
each project as a gu Army Engi 
neers have more tha 5% of their 
projects completed 01 der construc 
tion; Reclamation sti] 1 long way 
to go. 

Of the six dams built building on 
the Missouri's mainst map), four 
are finished, or near] These are 
Fort Randall, producing power this 
week; Fort Peck, th orld’s largest 
earthen dam, also in ition; Garri 
son, which began impounding water 
last year; and Canyon Ferry, almost 
completed. Canyon Ff‘ 1 Reclama- 
tion project; the others, Engineers 

The other two dam Gavins Point 
and Oahe, both progressing fast under 
Army Engineers’ ausp 
¢ Big Dams, Little Dams—The Agri- 
culture Dept. holds cards in the game, 
too. In 1949, the department proposed 
a vast program of s onservation 
work, reforestation, and small detention 
dams that would take ¢ rest of the 
century to complete 

Agriculture Dept. ar that a net 
work of small dams high in the tribu 
taries would hold land lace, flood 
less usable farmland ollectively 
prevent floods as well few big dams 
downstream. Army En ers said no 
They theorized that small dams might 
even increase floods instead of control- 
ling them. 

So far, Agriculture has succeeded in 
getting its soil conservation program 
unofficially adopted as part of the 
master plan, but when it came to ap 
propriations the Engin ind Recla 
mation people have | the 
voices. 
¢ Hope-Aiken _ Bill— |! Agriculture 
people are making a strong bid for their 
small-dam plan right now, though. The 
Hope-Aiken bill now bef Congres 
would authorize Agricult to build 
flood control dams wh« it chooses 

Army Engineers, particularly, ar 
fighting the bill. Not only do they ob 
ject to invasion of what t regard as 
their province but also t object to 
giving Agriculture a bla heck. The 
Engineers have to go to Congress for 
authority for each dam they build. 
Maj. Gen. Samuel D. St chief of 
Army Engineers, feels s ngly about 
the Hope-Aiken bill that he person 
ally appeared at hearings to oppose it 
¢ Power Play—Next to ter in im 
portance in the Missouri Basin program 
is electricity. The basin has long been 
short of power, especially the Dakotas 
Applications for electricity from the new 
dams far exceed the capacity that’s in 
sight. 

Through 1956, only 325,000 kw. of 
new and uncommitted power will be 
available—preference customers alone 


loudest 
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No matter what your building needs may 
be in the years to come, you'll be ready 
to meet them economically if you build 
Armco Steel Buildings now. 


Today’s warehouse can be converted 
into tomorrow’s office building. A factory 
can be expanded. A shop can be moved 
or divided. And all without loss of 
’ material. 

Besides being as flexible as the future, 
Armco Buildings can save you money 
right now. 


They’re quick and easy to erect. No 
previous experience is necessary. Pre- 
cision-made STEELOX panels lock together 
to give you durable shelter that’s perma- 
nent and weather-tight. 





If you're planning to build or expand 
soon, just clip and mail the coupon for 
details. Armco Drainage & Metal! 
Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. Sub 
sidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. In 
Canada: Armco Drainage & Metal Prod 
ucts of Canada Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 


Armco Drainage & Metal Products, inc. 
164 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me complete data on 
Armco Steel Buildings 


Name dinceiteniidhes 
Company 
Street 


City Zone No State 


| 
| 
! 
) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ee | 


ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS SRG 





Ever had to 
be in 200 places 
...at once ? 


ONE OF OUR 

customers 

had to be — 

and you may 

too if you're going to 

do the tough, competitive selling job 

that lies ahead this year. Our customer, 

an appliance manufacturer, planned to 

introduce a new model. He wanted to 

get the utmost impact out of his sales 

story; so his promotional material had 

to be in the hands of 200 dealers, in 

100 cities — at exactly 4:00 P.M. of a 

given day. We were called in, and we 
delivered! 

The ability of Emery to do jubs like 

this is why Emery plays such an impor- 

tant part in the plans of America’s major 


corporations. Only Emery provides you 
with the BIG-3 “musts” in moving goods 
— control, predictability, maximum 
speed. 

Emery service includes these special 
shipping features that you will need 
more than ever this year ... pickup and 
delivery, day or night . . .“fire depart- 
ment” runs .. . individual shipment con- 
trol for tracing reports... delivery fore- 
casts ... Air Procurement and Timed 
Delivery services, special Assembly 
and Distribution privileges. 

For this kind of Fremium Service 
you would naturally expect to pay pre- 
mium rates, But you may be paying 
more right now for ordinary service. 
Call us and get all the facts. 


“Air Freight For Better Business”’ 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


New York 17: Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United 
States, also serving Alaska and Canada. 





(co-ops, municipalities, Rural Electrif- 
cation Administration systems)-have ap- 
lied for 523,000 kw And another 
24,000 kw. is sought private 
utilities. 

In the contest for pow the prefer 
ence customers have counted on the 
provision of law that gives them first 
choice. If a public agency ded power 
that was being sold t 
ewned utility, it could 
under the preference claus: 
e Switch of Pace—Now the public 
units are distressed by Interior Dept.’s 
new policy in the Southeastern Powe: 
Administration case (BW —Feb.27'54, 
p28). The rub comes in two modifica- 
tions: 

¢ Public agencies a1 
enter into 20-yr. contracts 

e Private utilities ar 
contracts for the power th 
cies don’t buy. 

The public agencies say it would 
be financially ruinous for them to con- 
tract now for their pow ceeds of 20 
years hence. Yet if they don’t, they see 
the power as forever lost to them for 
want of a recapture clau Chey aren’t 
quite placated by a seri f changes 
and “interpretations” announced by In- 
terior as giving them what they want. 
¢ Headless Program—Stil! another, 
more fundamental questi to be set 
tled is this: Who is going to complete 
the Missouri Basin program and oper- 
ate its facilities as the. ich comple- 
tion? 

Up to now, the prograr being car- 
ried out by a loose confederation of 
federal agencies looking independently 
to Congress for authorization and for 
money. The setup is elaborately casual 
—as far as it can get from the Missouri 
Valley Authority type of management 

Every group that has looked into the 
roject—the Hoover Commission, the 
Deosidont’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission, the Engineers Joint Coun 
cil, the Missouri River Survey Commis 
sion—has thrown up its hands at the 
lack of a strong guiding hand. Their 
remedies have followed lines of 
suggestion: 

eA Missouri Valle. 

eA reshuffling of 
among the federal agen 
rate | such as the Hoo 
sion’s proposed shift of the Engineers’ 
flood control and river and harbor work 
to the Interior Dept. 
eNo Power to Abuse—Th 
idea has wilted under 
distrust of the valley people and the 
Eisenhower Administration’s policy of 
leaving this kind of development to 
state and local initiative 

The idea of reorganizing the federal 
agencies for greater strength has been 
thwarted by the fast footwork of the 
agencies themselves at the Washington 
level. 


privately 
ipture it 


I quired to 


fered firm 
yublic agen- 


Authorits 

ponsibilities 
ilready in 
Commi 


MVA 


grassroots 
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People in the Missouri Valley like it 
this way. As a close observer of the 
basin project says: “If efficiency is lost 
by splitting the development work 
among many agencies, the fact remains 
that their potential for abusing their 
control of water remains limited and 
piecemeal, too.” 

The device for carrying on the proj- 
ect at the top policy level has been the 
Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee. This group represents the 10 states 
of the area and the federal agencies in 
volved: Army Engineers; Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce Depts.; Federal 
Power Commission; and Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare. But it 
is a purely voluntary confederation: It 
has no legal status and no power to en 
force any decision. 
¢ New Phase—Chief value of Inter- 
Agency during the planning stages of 
the project was its existence as a sound- 
ing board. The Hoover Commission 
spoke bitingly of this function. “The 
committee,” it said, “is not... an 
agency for anticipating general prob- 
lems; it is a forum for harmonizing es 
tablished programs.” 

As the project moved from the con 
struction stage to the operating stage, 
the states and the federal agencies 
realized that a new setup was needed, 
clse some other type of agency might 
move in to fill the vacuum of authority. 
The Council of State Governments 
then shaped up a Missouri Valley com 
pact. 

Congress is now hearing arguments 
on legislation to set up the compact. 
After enabling legislation is passed in 
Washington, the legislatures of all the 
member states must also approve the 
arrangement, 
¢ Missouri Compact—Under the pro 
posal, states that are largely within the 
Missouri Basin would automatically join 
in the compact; states with a small area 
in the watershed—Minnesota, lowa, 
Colorado—could join if they wished. 
On the compact commission to run the 
project, votes would be divided equally 
between the states and the federal 
agency members, with the proviso, how 
ever, that the federal votes must be 
cast as a unit. 

The compact commission would be 
more like the Inter-Agency Committee 
than like MVA—it would have power 
only to recommend. Critics of the idea 
sav it boils down to a legalized or for 
malized version of Inter-Agency, but 
supporters say it embodics just the 
subtleties needed in this case. 

With no whip to crack, backers of 
the compact idea say, the commission 
will operate in an atmosphere of trust 
li will have to depend on recommenda 
tions whose rightness compels approval 
of the general public. As time goes by, 
its rulings will gain the force and au 
thority of legal precedents. 
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$3 billion expansion in power 


facilities centers in “The Hub” 


There have been many changes since the days of Paul Revere, and Bunker 
Hill, but the spirit of pioneering is still dominant in New England 

Now the great city of Boston has become the busiest fishing port, and 
the largest wool market, in the United States. It handles more commerce 
in shoes and leather than any other city in the world, New industries, 
many of them spawned by research in its famous educational institu- 
tions, burgeon in its environs, 

This brisk advance is typical of the growth that has taken place in all 
of New England. In the past 7 years the consumption of electric powe1 
in that region has increased by 50%, 

The utilities in the Electric Coordinating Council of New England 
have spent more than half a billion dollars for new facilities since the 
end of World War 2. Their long-range planning contemplates expendi 
ture of an additional $2% billion by 1975. 

To be of any use, every watt of electricity must be transmitted from 
generator to light fixture, motor, or other outlet over wires and cabl 
For dependable service those wires and cables must be of top quality, 
all engineered to exacting specifications to fit particular applications 

Supplying the wires and cables that give top quality performance is 
Rome Cable’s business. Its rapid growth to a position of leadership in the 
industry is eloquent testimony of its success, “The Story of Rome Cable 


] 


tells how this leadership was achieved. Send for your free copy toda 


RoMarine-RoPrene® all-purpose power cable 
combines moisture- and heat-resistant Ro 
Marine insulation with RoPrene ( Neoprene) 
sheath, Can be installed direct in earth or 
aerially, Underwriters approved as Type USE. 


ROME CABLE 
Conran 


“ew eae 
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The income Pattern = Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


—- = 


Change 

from 

Year Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
Federal Reserve District Mat:hy 1954 |1953/1953 


Boston 1. +1,.1% 261.0 | 252.7 


A t-Melitel-> <2 








New York 2. | + 5§,.]% 276.6 | 264.0 





Philadelphia 3. | — 0.2% 269.0 | 264.5 





Cleveland 4. | + 0.1% 298.1 | 294.8 








Richmond 5. - 1.3% | 304.8 311.9 | 308.8 


i 
T 
! 


Atlanta é. | ~ 0.9% 357.7 | 359.8 | 360.8 








1 


+ 3.2% | 305.0| 308.9 | 295.5 





— 0.8% | 292.9 | 294.1 | 295.3 
| 
+ 0.4% | 3128 | 318.4 | 3115 


Kansas City 10. | + 1,]% | 367.6 | 360.6 | 363.5 


Dallas11. | — 1.7% | 406.5 405.9 | 413.4 

















San Francisco 12. | ~ 4.0% 326.6 | 328.0 | 340.2 

















U.S. Composite | + 0.7% | 304.7 | 307.0 302.6 


1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal. January figures preliminary; December revised 





SUSINESS Wweex 


Incomes: The Trend Is Mixed 


January 1954 incomes were just for Philadelphia, all of these year-to Compared 
0.7% above January 1953, according year declines were in the South and Far U.S. incom 
to BUSINESS WEEK’s composite of Re West. New York and Chicago showed  uary. From the 
gional Income Indexes. Half of the the greatest gains over January 1953 July they we 
regions had lower incomes this Jan- levels with increases of 5.1% and 3.2% York, Kansas Cit 
uary than they had a year ago. Except _ respectively higher in Jan 


| 
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TTA a 


IS PURE - TASTELESS - ODORLESS 


Your community is interested in more than just 
pure water. Local sanitation engineers are often 
faced with problems of disagreeable tastes and 
odors which cannot be controlled by regular water 
treatment methods. 

Today, over 150 communities are using the 
Mathieson Chlorine Dioxide process to eliminate 
unpleasant tastes and odors. Chlorine dioxide is 
not only a dependable disinfectant, but its power- 
ful oxidizing action... 


@ destroys tastes and odors from algae and 
other organic matter 


® changes manganous salts to insoluble man- 
ganic compounds 


@ oxidizes objectionable compounds formed 
during regular chlorination 


@ helps maintain an active chlorine residual 
throughout distribution system 


@ is effective in even highly alkaline and sof- 
tened water 
What’s more, the Mathieson Chlorine Dioxide 
treatment is neithercomplicated nor expensive and 
recuires only the simplest of equipment. Here is 
zaother instance of Mathieson PRODUCTS-PLUS... 
another reason why you can buy chemicals to 
better advantage from Mathieson, 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
MATHIESON 


296-4 


caustic soda + soda ash « chlorine « sulphur « sulphuric acid « bicarbonate of soda *« ammonia « sodium nitrate « nitric acid « hydrazine product: 
sodium methylate * sodium chlorite « alum + hypochlorite products « dry ice and carbonic gas « ethylene glycols and oxide + methanol 


eS 
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SPEEDY 
“SPEC” 


CAN TELL 
YOUR FUTURE! 


One look at 

the crystal 

ball tells Speedy 

“Spec” that your 

business is in for 

keen competition in the days ahead. 

To stay in the lead, your products 

will have to be better than ever. 

And customers will insist on quick 

delivery of goods—undamaged on 

arrival. That's why SPECTOR, with 

expert crews operating modern 

trucks out of 17 strategically-located 

terminals, can predict a bright fu- 

ture for you through fast, safe, 
delivery! 


SPECTOR 


HOME OFFICE: 3100 $. Wolcott Avenue 
Chicago 8, Minois 





PLANT PROTECTION 


Keep out vandals, thieves and trouble- 
makers with an Anchor Fence. An Anchor 
“Galv-After’’ Chain Link Fence . . . the 
fence with zine coating applied after 
weaving—-not before . . . assures protec- 
tion, day in, day out. An Anchor Fence 
set with deep driven “Drive Anchors” 
remains erect. Makes additional space 
available for outdoor storage. Needs 
little maintenance. Get detaila. Write 
for free “Industrial Fence Catalog.” 
Address: AnNcnor Post Provucts, Inc., 
Industrial Fence Division, 6963 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Md 


Fence 


Division o# ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, tw. 


Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; ond Los Angeles, 














Rail Giant That Went 


faces of these stockholders are glum 
lor smiles, you couldn't find a bette: 
example than the stockholders of the 


“During my lifetime, I’ve been both 
rich and poor. And believe me, brother, 
if my vears on the stage have taught 
me nothing else, I’ve learned this: It’s 
much nicer being rich than poor.” 

That remark is credited to Broad- 
way'’s celebrated Sophie Tucker. Un- 
doubtedly, most people in the theatri- 
cal world would agree with her. So 
would most businessmen. The adage 
that names money as the root of all 
evil, they'll tell you, is a little garbled. 
Che evil stems not from the cnormity 
of one’s cash holdings, but from the 
lack of them. 

Nowhere do you see this point of 
view illustrated better than in the rail 
road business. On the one hand, you 
have the “new poor’—for instance, 
stockholders of some of the much-hat 
assed eastern trunkline giants The 


Union Pacific RR, most ancient of the 
rail links binding the Midwest and the 
Pacific Coast (map, abov: 
e Report—Most of Uni 
stockholders have been g 
manv vears. You need only look at the 
past market performanc: f the rail 
road’s common and prefer tocks to 
find out why. Hf anv of the stockhold 
ers remained glum through that period 
however, they started smil t weck 
That was when they r d, in the 
mail, the “brief report hat the rail 
road traditionally sends its stockholder 
while it’s preparing the ful 
nua! report. The brief 
honey in all respects. In tocl 
holders were told 


Pacific’s 
ling for 


fledged an 


Calif. « Branches and Warehouses in al! principal cities, 
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rom Rags to Riches 


Gross revenues climbed 1.9% above 
their 1952 level, to more than $530- 
million—highest in the railroad’s his- 
tory. 

Net income of the system rose 2.5%, 
to some $70.4-million. ‘This, too, was 
a record. It was pleasant news for the 
stockholders. Union Pacific's carnings 
were the equivalent of $35.38 a share 
on its 1,990,862 outstanding shares of 
+% $50-par preferred. After payment 
of the preferred stock’s fixed dividend, 
the earnings equaled almost $15 each 
on the 4,445.820 shares ot $50-par com- 
mon now issued. 

Current assets totaled $229-million, 
covered the $122-million of current 
liabilities almost 1.9 times. ‘That's an 
extraordinary “current ratio” for any 
rail to show. And it’s enhanced by an- 
other factor confirming Union Pacific’s 
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unusual financial soundness: Cash and 
government bondholdings at the 1953 
vearend almost equaled all the current 
liabilities then reported. 

¢ Infancy—What has made the Un 
ion Pacific one of today’s few blue chips 
in the railroad business? 

Its birth was recorded formally in 
mid-1862, but actually it was conceived 
almost two decades before that. Agita- 
tion for linking the Atlantic Seaboard 
with the Pacific Coast had started back 
in the 1830s, even though the nation 
then could boast less than 150 mi. of 
laid rails. In 1853, the clamor began 
to move Congress. The legislators asked 
Secretary of War Jefferson Davis ‘‘to 
ascertain the most practical and eco- 
nomical routes” from the coast-to-coast 
lookup. 

This was the Union Pacific RR in 


, struament Company's work in designing 





The Analog Computer 
on your Dashboard 


© Many people ask “What's the dif- 
ference between an analog computer and 
a digital computer?” 


¢ A digital computer operates on num 
bers. It manipulates these numbers to per 
form intricate computations. An office 


adding machine is a simple digital computer 


* An analog computer is a continu 
ously calculating machine whose answers 
can be continuously changing and quantiti: 

are represented without explicit use of nu 
merical symbols, It operates on the similarit 

of various quantities. For exampl 
ure the level of gasoline in an automobil 
tank, we normally use a float which rises and 
falls with the surface of the liquid. By mea 

uring the height of the float w« 
quantity of the gasoline in the tank. It would 
be clumsy to transmit this indication to th 
front seat with levers and pulleys, But if w: 
let the float position regulate a flow of ele: 

tricity, then the electrical analog of th 
float’s position can be read on a voltmeter 
in the dashboard. Thus your fuel gag 


a simple analog computer 


to mea 


learn the 


¢ The analog computer ha 
1915, been an important basis of Ford 


ince 
In 
in 
struments which continuously calculate the 
aiming of a weapon or the position of an 
aircraft or the correction of missile’s 
flight path. Such computers and 
have also been built for controlling com 
plicated machine tools and solving ot! 
problems of industry. The compan 
comes the opportunity of discussing prob 
lems of automation and controls which 
may have. 


controls 


@® Each year Ford Instrument Com 
pany is adding to its staff of several 
hundred engineers. If you are an en 
gineer and can qualify, there may be 
a position for you. 


FORD INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, WM. Y, 
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“... the profits raked in by 1" the mid-1890s, it wa 


; : to ask for reorganization 
its founders were eyed with _—_ This proved a happy | for to 
; day’s holders of Union hare 
How righteous horror pe we Into the picture, as came 
Edward Henry Harriman 
much UNION PACIFIC starts on p. 128 Harriman hiadn’t started life as a rail 
roader. For some tim had been 
of embryo. It stayed that way until mid- one of Wall Street’s most adventurous 
1862, when Congress passed and Presi- young operators. During those years, 
dent Lincoln signed the Pacific Railroad among other things, he | labbled in 
your Act. This designated two companies to rails. For a while, there igns that 
; build and operate a rail line between he might prove another Jay Gould—a 
machines Sacramento and the Missouri River: manipulator of rail holdi: 1 grand 
The Central Pacific (now part of the scale. 
giant Southern Pacific System) and the But that opinion wasn't held long 
Union Pacific. Subsequently, Harriman became a large 
Central Pacific was to build the Cali- owner of Illinois Central shares, per 
fornia portion of the road, eastward suaded the road’s directo: make him 
from the coast. Union Pacific was to its executive vice president, and was 
build westward from the 100th Merid- soon showing a respectable knowledge 
ian in the Territory of Nebraska. The of railroading affairs. He didn’t forget 
two companies were to keep building his Wall Street skills, h r. When 
until they met. financier J. P. Morgan tried to capture 
l'o hasten the job, and assure its be- railroad development in Iowa for the 
ing accomplished, the government gave New York Central, on behalf of the 
the two companies enormous grants of — Vanderbilts, Harriman feated him 
; land. It also agreed to lend them smartly. 
DON x money on 5% bonds. The loans ranged _—_« Potential—Union Pacific's bankruptcy 
from $16,000 to $48,000 per mile, de- didn’t surprise Harriman more than 
Ou pending on the terrain. it did most railroaders. It had done littl 
¥y ¢ Scandals—Union Pacific got to work to improve itself in the rs since it 
in December 1863. It accomplished was built. Its line still nly from 
need? little for several months after that- Omaha to Ogden; its ti ind rolling 
until two catalysts entered the mixture. stock had been poorh tained. No 
One was Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, effort had been made to rove other 
considered one of the most capable rail- serious operating handix t still had 
at road engineers of the day. The other many heavy grades and too many short 
lathes and drilling machines, it’s was Credit Mobilier, a company curves. 
worth a trip to see what kind of formed by several Union Pacific stock- Unlike most railroaders, though, Har 
holders. riman thought Union Pacific had the 
Its purpose was to handle the rail- makings of a good road. A syndicate had 
road’s construction contracts, buy its been formed to take it r, and he 
you'll find that they can be done supplies, and perform similar serv- joined the syndicate irman of 
on standard Cincinnatis ... at ices. Subsequently, it became the sub- the executive committ 
ject of bitter controversy; the profits Then he went to wo le made a 
raked in by its founders were eyed with firsthand inspection of t ‘ken rail 
righteous horror. road. He asked its direct to author 
a Infamous or not, however, the “trick” ize expenditures of $25- n for rails 
rifice nothing in precision, speed concern did supply all the funds Dodge and rolling stock—which ¢ lid. That 
or durability with Cincinnatis, needed as he started to push his rail- was only a starter. Bef Harriman 
road swiftly westward. Meanwhile, ac- died in 1909, Union Pacific had not 
cording to historians of the day, equally only become ‘one of th quippt d 
scandalous goings-on surrounded Cen- and most highly respect f the trans 
tral Pacific's construction contracts. continentals; it had al fanned out 
’ (Nothing was done about the latter from Ogden into the pr us North 
your letterhead, for a copy of some say simply because the nation west and into fast-g: outhern 
Management Facts About Lathes. couldn't stand another Credit Mobi- California. Indeed, it no longer 
lier expose.) merely a link in a poy route be 
Ihe result—however accomplished tween the Missouri River and the Pacifi 
was that the project moved forward Coast; it was a popul ite all by 


7 ” a 
quickly. The two rail lines were joined _ itself 
in May 1869, at Promontory Point— ¢ Dividends—Al! this ved with 
six miles west of Ogden, Utah. The joy by the stockholders. By 1898, Hat 


nation’s first transcontinental rail link = rimam was able to start dividends 
1900. 


| th had been completed in five years on the road’s preferred by 
d e & ¢ Bay Tree?—According to the Bible, on the common. The ! | has paid 
“the wicked shall flourish like the green dividends every vear sii Even during 


- . 
tool CO | bay tree.” Union Pacific, however, the Depression, earning the present 
; outstanding common s! the com 


didn’t start to flourish immediately. 
Fiscally, at least, it was destined to mon was split 2-for mid-1948) 


3220 DISNEY, CINTI. 9, OHIO suffer long for the sins of its founders. never fell below $3.29 innually; 
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If your shop has some expensive 


jobs they’re running. If 90% or 


more of those jobs are average, 


a considerable saving in cost. 


When you realize that you sac- 


doesn’t it make sense to use 


therm for the bulk of your work? 


Want Proor ... write, on 








ELECTRONICS 


FOR TOMORROW'S AiR WORLD 


ALIZED 
f INGENIOUS riLt 
ie VERSAT!! 


RYAN is harnessing the tiniest particles of matter —elec- * SPECI 
trons —to guide high speed missiles and aircraft. Through 

electronics research, Ryan Engineers are developing guid- 

ance systems components for missiles and airborne naviga- advanced-type Aircraft = Ceeenatt 
tional devices for piloted planes. By these electronic means, Jet and Rocket EE areraft 

guidance data is gathered at thousands of times the speed Exhaust SYS? 

which the human brain can accomplish. — for 5 Design and Management 
ower Plant Research 

| Engineering 


nts 


ACHIEVED Under Air Force and Navy contracts, these com- 

; ‘ Metallurgicé 
ponents are telescoped into amazingly small packages to fit Thin-Wall Ducting, + Planes 
: , ‘ e 
into advanced-type aerial vehicles. A typical airborne radar Firebee Pilotiess 
system is so small it can be carried in a handbag. These and Pioneers i” Each 
other electronic items are outgrowths of Ryan’s work in pro- 
ducing the first air-to-air missile — the “Firebird” — several 


* Leaders 


years ago. With its 31 years of experience in design and prod 

tion of aircraft, plus pioneering work in such divers 

fields as electronics and metallurgy, Ryan has th 

: 5 ths titel we REA rE ee gamut of complex skills demanded by the new 

engineers who design electronic systems, man the planes and Weapons Systems Concept. 

ground stations for testing them in actual flight and evaluate Because of this versatility, which made possible th« 
: : 2 P ‘ ‘ development of the electronically controlled “Firebee” 

their test data in the laboratory. This results in complete pilotiess jet plane, Ryan is uniquely qualified to solve to 

continuity of development and thorough integration of each _day’s difficult technical aircraft problems. Already Ryan 

. is at work under recently awarded Weapons System 
roblem from laboratory to operational stage. — Podge: 
PE ene: pores | stage Management contracts which give the company full r 


sponsibility for all phases of new aircraft development 


RYAN )as a unique environment for this research. The same 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY Factory and Home Offices: Lindbergh Field, San Dir 30 12, Calif 


OTHER OFFICES: WASHINGTON, D.C. * DAYTON, OHIO + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON + NEW YORK CITY 





ELAS 


Per eBrunhield 


leading manufacturer of 
relays for every 
electrical and electronic use. 
Design, engineering and 
production facilities 
geared to your special 
requirements. 


., 
id 


yw wv 
MIMIATURIZATION RUGGEDIZATION 


Ge By 


Write for Catalog No. 122 show- 
ing complete line of P&B Relays. 


POTTER & 
BRUMFIELD 


PRINCETON, IND. 


EXPORT: 13 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
Soles Offices in Principal Cities 


SHIFT 
The Responsibility 
to ACCO! 


Let ACCO Fasteners and ACCOBIND 
FOLDERS take the responsibility of your 
poper-keeping, paper-finding. Filed papers 
will always be where they should be, where 
you can find them in a jiffy. 
ACCO-binding does away forever with 
“seatteration filing”--loose papers, messy 
folders, lost sheets. ACCO-binding saves 
time, tempers and money. It can be the 
difference in efficiency that spells profit. 
Remember...AN ACCO BOUND PAPER 
IS A SAFE PAPER. Ask your stationer, 
ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PIN-PRONG binders 
(for marginal multiple punched forms) 
ACCO punches 
and other filing supplies 


ACCO pPpropuwctTs, Ine. 
Ogdensburg, New York 


In Canada: ~CCO Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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dividends have never fallen below $3. 
¢ Change—Active though Harriman’s 
imagination was, he probably never 
dreamed that Union Pacific would 
change so much as it has since his 
death. It ranks as one of the nation’s 
top rail systems—has become a highly 
successful investment company. ; 

Union Pacific holds big blocks of 
other railroads’ securities. [t controls 
coal mines, hotel properties, oil- and 
gas-producing lands. With Southern 
Pacific Co., it has joint control of 
Pacific Fruit Express, owner of the big- 
gest U.S. fleet of railroad refrigerator 
cars. 

These holdings are profitable. Last 
year, for instance, Union Pacific’s in- 
come from investments other than 
transportation operations—after federal 
taxes but before fixed and other charges 
~—added up to over $58-million. This 
compares with almost $47-million, fig- 
ured on the same basis, from transpor- 
tation operations. 
¢ Sidelines—By far the biggest producer 
of nontransportation income for Union 
Pacific is its oil investment. Back in 
1936, the road followed the lead of 
some of its neighbors and started look- 
ing for oil in some 1,100 acres of land 
it owned near the Los Angeles harbor 
district. This proved a bonanza. In the 
years since, other Union Pacific prop- 
erties have turned out to be oil pro- 
ducers—but none of them, so far, has 
brought the railroad so much profit as 
its Los Angeles operation. 

Another sideline with big potentiali- 
ties has turned up on some Union Pa- 
cific property in southeastern Wyo- 
ming. Exploratory drilling, the road 
says, indicates huge amounts of iron ore 

“much of it rich in militarily vital 
titanium.’” What this is going to mean 
in dollars over the vears ahead, not even 
Union Pacific’s management is certain. 
But the railroad doesn’t mind admitting 
it’s optimistic. 
¢ Expansion—This optimism spreads in 
other directions, too. Arthur E. Stod 
dard, the railroad’s president, says that 
Union Pacific “is not sharing any of 
the pessimistic talk today in regard to 
future business conditions ’—even 
though the road has produced less in 
the way of traffic and carnings during 
the past few months than a year ago. 

Stoddard has just ordered, for in 
stance, $36-million of diesel units. This 
goes on top of the $430-million worth 
of motive power and rolling stock ear- 
lier ordered by the railroad. And 
Stoddard indicates that Union Pacific 
will keep on spending heavily on its 
property this vear. Whether it will 
spend as much as it did last year on 
additions, improvements, and new 
equipment—a_ record $72-million—re- 
mains to be seen. 
¢ Dissent—Here and there along Wall 
Street you hear complaints that Union 


Pacific has been paying ly a small 
percentage of its earni 
stock dividends. Last yea instan 
it paid only 38% of tl ilable 
Stoddard, who ha vith the 
road for some 38 veai 
as its president for th« repli 
that not even Union Pa in afford 
to do any better without kening it 
self financially. “No on lizes thes 
days,” he “how cash 
needed to make the corporate mare go.” 
His argument is a sti ne. Onh 
by plowing back a big p f its earn 
ings continuously coul 
have achieved its present ist physical 
condition. Its working capital position 
today is top-notch. It: term debt 
has been cut 49% sinc 29, its fixed 
charges by about 66%. And it has paid 
dividends continuously for r 50 vears. 
Its stock market r 
pretty picture, too. Its 
is now selling at slighth par. Its 
common, which paid $6 in 1953, is the 
highest-priced issue in the Dow-Jones 
rail stock average; it’s 1 lling at 
$116.50 
That means the market now 
the road’s outstanding st it $619 
million—a healthy valuat onside 
ing that Union Pacif 
and that its net wort! ipital and 
surplus) at the end of f year was 
only some $900-million 
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Municipals Climbing— 
But Buyers Dismount 


onds this 
hest level 


l'ax-exempt 
week were selling at thei 
since mid-1952. But 
people in general wer 
happy about it. 

The reservations of 
rooted in last week’s sh 
earlier investor  resista rising 
prices Dealers found t | with 
shelves full of undistril emnant 
from recent offerings. ‘| 
List of bonds for sal 
million of issues, $25-mil 
the previous week and t he 


MuMnicipa 


pal bond 


nore than 
t total 
in three years. 

There is a wide divers f opinion 
on whether this abn iventor 
can be reduced without hic price 
surgery One school that the 
existing market has not! orse than 
an easily cured attack ndigestion 
Others maintain that trouble is 
caused by “too much ind too 
little demand.” ‘They think the con 
dition will continue w rice ir¢ 
cut. 

Those who fear the 
have something. Just the field of 
toll roads there are thr sched 
uled in the next two m each of 
them probably involving 00-million. 


pplvy may 
at 
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Sam Kier did it this way... 


Petroleum refining in 1855 was a 
matter of simple distillation. Sam 
Kier’s 5 barrel still produced 
three major products; prime 
white, straw white and standard 
white kerosene. 


Richfield Oil Corporation does it this way... 


Petroleum refining at Richfield’s giant Watson, California refinery 
is a highly complex operation, processing an average of 115,000 
barrels of crude oil daily into a complete petroleum product line 

Using a Consolidated Model 21-103 analytical mass spectrome 

ter, 6,800 analyses per year are performed by one operator on a 
single shift basis. This accuracy and speed make the spectromete: 
Richfield’s principal instrument for basic research, process 
control and production scheduling. 
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For progress and profit, growing thousands of industries are using 
Consolidated electronic instruments, Consolidated instrumenta 
tion for science and industry falls into three major types: analog 
data-processing instruments for product evaluation and testing 
analytical and control instruments for basic research and proce 
monitoring; digital-data-processing instruments such as the 
SADIC, left, for reducing analog test data to numerical form 


If we can be of service, write us today. 





Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION ANALYTICAL 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California INSTRUMENTS 


Sales and Service through €E€C INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: FOR SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
Pasadena, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C. 
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trip to the Orient 


... will long be remembered as 
one of your most enjoyable and 
unique travel experiences. Plan 
this year to fly the 
route of tHE Orient—Star> 

with the airline that knows the 
Orient — the favorite airline of so 
many world travelers. 


* Superb, personalized service 


*& De luxe DC-6B and DC-6 
sleeper planes 


* Delicious complimentary meals 
and refreshments 


From San Francisco—twice weekly to 
Manila via Honolulu 


From Manila to Hong Kong, Taipei, Oki- 
nawa, Tokyo, Bangkok; Connections to 
Singapore, Indonesia, Australia. 


From Manila to London — twice weekly via 
Bangkok, Calcutta, Karachi, Beirut, Rome, 
Madrid (alternate flights via Zurich and 
Hamburg) 


See your Travel Agent or 


Puitippine Ain Lines 


Spanning %% of the World 
SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK + CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. + LOS ANGELES 
HONOLULU 
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% The Tissot Automatic Navigator Watch . * 
is the official time piece of + 
Philippine Air Lines * 
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GM Hits Some New Ceilings 


Its $10-billion-plus sales are the biggest ever re- 
corded by any company. The net wasn't that good, but 
still yields only to 1949 and 1950. 


General Motors Corp.—the world’s 
biggest manufacturer—has posted a new 
record sales total. 

For 1953, the corporation last week 
reported more than $10-billion of sales 
—highest in GM’s 45 years of auto-mak- 
ing—and the largest annual dollar vol- 
ume ever rung up by any business 
enterprise anywhere (BW—Mar.13’54, 
p34). 

The 1953 sales figure represented a 
gain of 32.8% over 1952's $7.5-billion, 
the previous high. 
¢ Top Net—In addition, GM retained 
its position as the nation’s biggest 
money-maker. Its net earnings of $598- 
million for 1953 topped the $553-mil- 
lion of second-place Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.). American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was third with $491-million. 

Other highlights of GM’s 1953 re- 
port: 

¢ The company had its second best 
unit sales of passenger cars and trucks. 
GM produced 3,495,999 vehicles (2,- 
963,498 passenger cars and 532,501 
trucks), compared with 2,434,160 units 
(1,916,355 cars and 517,805 trucks) in 
1952, atid 3,016,486 (2,400,168 cars 
and 616,318 trucks) in 1951. The rec- 
ord of 3,812,163 units was set in 1950 
before the quotas and restrictions of 
the Korean war began to be felt. 

e Net earnings (after all charges 
and taxes) were the third largest for the 
company. The net of $598-million 
(6% of sales) amounted to $6.71 a 
common share~after preferred divi- 
dends. The year before, net income 
was $599-million (7.4% of sales), equal 
to $6.25 a common share. GM’s big- 
gest net of all was $834-million in 
1950; second highest was $656-million 
n 1949, 

The impact of GM on the economy 
as a whole appears in a breakdown of 
what it did with its $10.1-billion of sales 
and other income: 

Suppliers, over 12,000 of them, were 
paid $5.3-billion plus. 

Payroll meant $2.8-billion for 551, 
095 employees. 

Taxes took $1.2-billion, GM’s largest 
tax bill and $112-million more than 
1952. Items included $863-million in 
U.S. and foreign income taxes, $192 
million in excess profits taxes, $182 
million in state, local, and social secvu- 
ity payments. 

Dividends of $362-million were dis 
tributed to the 494,632 stockholders. 

Depreciation set-aside was $178-mil 
lion. 


4at the close of 1953, about the 


Plowed back into the bi 
$236-million. 
¢ Share of Market—Oth 
also on the colossal side. In 1953, GM 
accounted for 44.8% of all passenger 
cars and trucks manufactured in the 
U.S. and Canada. That’s a 
share than during the 1951 and 
period of Korean 
smaller than the 46.4‘ 

Currently, GM is pre 
share of the passenger « 
to something more lik var figures 
(BW—Feb.13’54,p68). The 45.7% of 
1953 looks smallish against the 48.1% 
of 1941. 

* Rising Costs—Despit: 
or because of it, GM 
problems. President Ha: 
points to the baneful effect 
of high taxes, rising mat 
cluding premium steel 1 bigger 
bill for labor and spe tools. Even 
before taxes, 1953’s income was 18.3% 
of sales, compared with 22.1% the year 
before. 

An increasing amount of defense 
work—$1.9-billion against $1.5-billion in 
1952—also acted as a brake on profits. 
Defense work is generally rated 
lucrative than civilian production 

Capital expenditure 
plant and equipment 
reach $1-billion in the 
During the four year 
spending was almost $1 
¢ Not So Liquid—GM’ 
ity, which began a 
(BW—Mar.21'53,p132 
1953. At vear end, it h 
ment bonds, and rece together 
covered current liabilit mly 0.90 
times, compared with 0.94 times at the 
close of 1952, 1.18 tin t the end of 
1951, and 1.36 close of 
1950. 
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DRUM TAKES BEATING EVERY WASHDAY 


The finish on the drum of the new 
Caloric gas dryer must withstand 
extreme moisture, heat and severe 
abrasion action. To meet these at- 
tacks, and to solve problems in the fin- 
ishing of their new unit, Caloric Stove 
Corporation, Topton, Pennsylvania, 
called on Glidden Technical Service. 
Glidden met Caloric’s specifications 
by recommending a white NU-PON 
for the exterior of the dryer, and a 
blue-gray NU-PON for the interior. 


Glidden also assisted in the planning 
of the finishing department, and in 
the selecting of equipment. 

Tests proved that NU-PON offered 
excellent abrasion resistance to tum- 
bling clothes, plus superior corrosion 
and heat resistance. In addition, the 
flexibility of NU-PON reduced dam- 
age in shipment, speeded prodution 
and lowered rejects. All these advan- 
tages justified Caloric’s investment in 


a new synthetic finishing department, 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 


11005 MADISON AVENUE 


e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 











NU-PON Inside and Out—to enhance ; 


uct styling rT. provide longer product life 


AW 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago (Nubian Division—1855 North Leclaire Avenue), Minneapolis, New Orleans, St. Louis, Cleveland, Reading, Atle 























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Shares. 


Not a New Issue 


1,000,000 Shares 


International Harvester 
Company 


Common Stock 


(No Par Value) 


Price $282 a Share 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


March 10, 1954, 
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MANSFIELD TIRE 1S 
“GROWING PLACES” 


The expansion 

story of Mansfield Tire 

and Rubber Company is proof 

that business does “grow places” in 

MOA. Since 1951, Mansfield Tire has 
increased total space by 55,000 square 

feet and added 40% to personnel. In MOA, 
the rich market, supply of skilled labor, ideal 
climate, and lower distribution costs create a 
healthy industrial climate for profitable ex- 
pansion. 

If your organization is even remotely cons‘dering a loca- 
tion for a branch plant, it will pay you to get the new MOA 
FACTFILE. It furnishes complete information on all the 
profit-making factors that growing industry demands. Write 
for it today, in strict confidence. No cost or obligation. 


ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
etropolitan BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
fe) WAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
akland OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 
SAN LEANDRO 
rea RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


Suite 107 CALIFORNIA 


427-13th Street *MOA means Metropolitan Oakland Area 
Oakland 12, California (Alameda County, California) 





Brokerage merger of New 
cis I. du Pont & Co. an 
James E. Bennett & Co 
the -nation’s second big 
measured by number of off 
new firm’s 62 offices are 
to the 100-plus of M 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

2 
Complete dieselization in 
freight, passenger, and 
announced last week b 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 7 
now has 977 diesel units 
railroad to have converted t 
pletely. 

& 
New Jersey Zine Co., wo 
low price of the metal 
dividend rate still lower t! 
per quarter set up last Oct 
fore that, the rate had be: 
week the price of zin¢ 
Louis rose 4¢ a lb., to 93: 
below the January pric 

© 
Dentists can buy equipm 
down and payments stretc! far as 
five years, under a plan an nced by 
C.1L.T. Corp. Hitherto, three years has 
been the maximum repayment time for 
the $4,000 or more equipment that a 
dentist needs to set up sh C.LT. is 
also offering customer g1 life in 
surance up to $7,500 to ‘tect the 
dentist. 

* 
Borrowing for tax needs t week 
boosted New York City | loans to 
business by $14-million—the first rise in 
five weeks. Since the start of the vear, 
bank loans have declined $542-million, 
compared with a $102-mill drop in 
the 1953 period 

. 
Studebaker merger rumors denied 
by chairman Paul G. Hoffman, who 
savs his company does not plan to 
join Ford, General Motors, American 
Motors (the coming Nash-Hudson com 
bine), or anvone else Don’t worry 
about the independent Hoffman 
said. “We are glad to be o1 here is 
a desperate need for ind lence in 
the automobile business 

a 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. is 
planning to issue some 7 ) more 
shares of common stock fered 
to present common h 
Apr. 1, on a basis of on 
each seven held. Holder 
Electric Co. shares w 
Pennsylvania shares on 
basis: Scranton Electri 
pendent that has joint 
Pennsylvania Power & | 
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OU, TOO, MIGHT SAVE 
MONEY ON PACKAGING 
YOUR PRODUCT... 


WRITE NOW! 


Leading manufacturers are 
packaging anything from small 
cogs to car bumpers more efh- 
ciently in envelopes specially de- 
signed for the job. The United 
States Envelope Company has 
developed unusual closures and 
shapes to cut time and costs for 
many industries. If the answer to 
your specific problem is not 
found in a standard style, we'll 
create it for you. Mail the cou- 
pon above for details. 





IN THE CAN... 


but is the picture complete ? 


Of course not! No business film is completed 
until it goes out in the field and does the 
job it was produced tw do... sell... pro- 
mote... train... inform. We'd like you to 
see some business films that have done such 
jobs — successfully — for many of the lead- 
ing companies in this country. 

For our brochure, please clip this ad to your 


business letterbead, sign your name and title, 
and mail to... 


TRAN SEED M new vor 





. . « iS Carrying its specialty a step further with an 


Office Center in Suburbs 


Consider the paradox of the typical 
U.S. metropolis. The fact that it’s 
almost unbearably crowded proves that, 
for one reason or another, a huge num- 
ber of people and businesses want to 
be there. Yet the fact that these deni- 
zens are continually grumbling and con 
tinually seeking ways to get out indi 
cates that, for equally cogent reasons, 
many of them really don't like being 
there at all. 

Upon this paradox has been built 
ai of the business of the Don Casto 
Organization—an unincorporated build- 
ing and real estate development com- 
pany of Columbus, Ohio.. Casto lias 
specialized in suburban shopping cen 
ters, which give merchants many of a 
metropolitan location’s benefits without 
its disadvantages. The company’s Town 
and Country center (top picture, 
above) outside Columbus, with a yearly 
sales volume of $30-million to $40 
million, is one of the biggest and most 
successful in the country 


Now Casto is about 
specialty a step further. A 
it, the step is a logical on: 
retailers will set up stor 
urbs, why won't busin« 
move its offices out there? 
this thinking is Office ¢ 
above), soon to be built 
hall, a fast-growing subu 
persons on the eastern edg 
bus. 
¢ Philosophy—Don Cast 
the Casto Organization 
likes to remark that “‘you 
the cheap acres to the 
city, but you can take tl 
the city out to the cheap 
That remark reveals 
the thinking behind Off 
reason why businesses gi 
downtown locations is th 
downtown acreag« An 
plenty of other 
city streets is fierce. Parl 
either expensive or hard 


reason 
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both; and when your car is finally set- 
tled, it’s often six or eight blocks awa 
from the office building. Whether you 
come to work by car or not, you're 
likely to spend at least two hours a day 
commuting. 

On the other hand, there are advan 
tages in doing business within a big cits 
You're near the offices of other com- 
panies with which you deal. You're 
near the major transportation terminals. 
The businessmen who visit you have 
easy access to hotel accommodations. 
You're within reach of all sorts of es- 
sential services that would be hard 
to find anywhere but in a cits 
¢ Compromise—Casto’s idea is that 
none of these advantages need be lost 
to businesses that move out to the sub- 
urbs—if enough careful planning pre- 
cedes the move. Casto submits that 
Office City represents the necessary 
planning, neatly packaged. 

The company describes its project as 
an integrated community of office build 
ings. It'll be designed to house a medi 
cal center, an insurance center, utility 
company offices, branch offices for 
out-of-town companies, professional of 
fices—even one or two light manufa: 
turing plants if there’s a demand for 
them. 

The project will cover 60 acres, and 
cost some $8-million to $10-million. 
Casto will lay out the streets and do 
the building, according to the needs of 
the tenants. Each tenant company can 
name the kind of building it wants— 
the only limitation being that the struc- 
ture must harmonize with Casto’s gen- 
eral architectural scheme. Casto fore- 
secs that most of the buildings will 
be of two stories, though that’s up to 
the tenants. 
¢ No Loss—As Casto sees it, Office City 
will incorporate almost all the essential 
ingredients of a downtown location 

Transportation: ‘The site, alread) 
picked, is about 54 miles from down 
town Columbus. It’s on East Broad 
Street, the main east-west thoroughfare 
through the city, and on a direct bus 
route into the heart of Columbus. It's 
also on the city’s proposed outer belt 
expressway system. It’s roughly half a 
mile from the municipal airport. 

Accommodations: Office City will in- 
clude hotel quarters, in the form of » 
motel, for visiting businessmen and cli- 
ents. There will also be a big restau- 
rant, complete with banquet rooms and 
private lunch rooms. 

Services: Office City’s “nerve center” 
will offer many odds and ends of service 
that are generally to be had only within 
a city. The nerve center will handle 
telephone messages for the business- 
man when he’s away from his office, 
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Protect yourself 


before you buy 





lighting 
fixtures! 

















There are more than 2,000 different 
makes of lighting fixtures on the market. 
Some are very good values. Many, many 
more give you little but regrets, trouble 
and expense. 

The odds are against you getting the most 
for your money. What can you do to pro- 


/ cect your lighting investment? Day-Brite’s 


answer is this: 


Don't buy any lighting fixture until you 
put it before you, handle it yourself, see 
how it’s made, compare it with others. 


00] -115 2 @ 


Vie 


cos? 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 





You don't need to be a lighting 
lf the value is there 


ex pe rt 


you can feel it 


We are eager to have you make this per 
sonal, critical test on the MOBILEX or 
any other Day-Brite fixture. We knov 
from experience that the value we build 
into the Day-Brite line tells its own story 
better than we can 


Whatever you do, take the time to prot 
your lighting investment. Tak« 
to look at and compare fixture 
the difference yourself 


the time 


LOOK AT THE DAY-BRITE 
MOBILEX®... FEEL THE 
DIFFERENCE... BEFORE 
YOU BUY! ‘ 


eo. entree 


DAY-BRITE. 


Sidhle ng firlarwa 


Day-Brite Lighting 
Bulwer Ave., St. Li 
Canada: Amalgamated 
Corp., Ltd., Toront 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR 


12¢ 





There are many vital business assets which 
are not insurable under any conditions. In 
fact, some of them are not replaceable at 
any cost. Safeguarding life, property, equip- 
ment, customers, public confidence and profits 
is worth many times the cost of ENGINEERED 
“Automatic” Sprinkler FIRE PROTECTION. 
It’s well to remember that what's worth in- 
suring is worth protecting! 


Get The Facts... 





Send for FREE Literature Today! 
“Automatic” Sprinkler Corp. of Amer, ~ 
Dept. A Youngstown, Ohio + is 
Please rush copy of Bulletin 66 — °° 
“The ABC of Fire Protection” = 


MMUEL TI L a 
SOunhlCt 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


er 

Title — _ 
Company... ___. 
ES SE 
Co Renatnineininctinhtitcncitiaineet 


Drincipai 
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and will maintain a po 
stenographers. 

Meeting Places: Restau: 
rooms will be able to hand 
sized sales mectings, staff « 
the like. For bigger meetin 
quets, businessmen can u 
ties of the Columbus Cor 
only a short distance away 

Recreation: Office City 
own swimming pool, t 
bowling alleys. Casto thin! 
cilities will keep executiv: 
ing their downtown club 
facilities should be good f 
morale, too. 

Shopping: One big att: 
city office, especially for won 
is that it’s near big stores 
for lunch-hour shopping 
pastime of American work 
Casto’s Office Citv doesn’t 
this bet. It’s within walki 
of the Town and Count 
Center, which includes 10‘ 
is slated to get 25 more. Tl 
opportunity, plus the rec: 
cilities, should let the tenant 
attract and keep high-clas 
eAnd a Gain—Casto is: 
merely to say Office City off 
vantages of city life. Th 
points out some advantag 
city doesn’t have. 

For one thing, there’s th 
costs. Downtown land cost 
they are, Class A office sy 
city of Columbus rents f 
per sq. ft. per year. In OF 
Casto figures, top rent will | 
sq. ft. If the tenant want 
his own partitions and oth 
pointments, he may be able | 
with only $1.50 

Another advantage is that 
ing, fer the average execut 
average worker, will be 
quicker. It'll mean an es 
jamming and crowding 
city trafic for almost ev 
cerned. 

The parking problem w 
too. Casto plans 2 sq. ft 
space for every square foot 
space. 
¢ Terms—Casto expects t 
ing Office City this year. | 
to get the site re-zoned. It 
as residential land, but ¢ 
expect that to be a problen 
town officials are all in fav: 
City. It will swell the town 
and the town, growing fast 
for new schools and oth 
projects. Furthermore, Off 
give Whitehall’s residents 
tion of job opportunities n 

Casto expects to start 
as soon as he gets the 1 
thorized officially. The ¢ 
will be filled up, Casto est 
about five years. 
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In the meat processing industry too, 
you will discover the Union trade mark on 
more corrugated shipping containers than 
ever before. More than half of the major shippers 
who use package testing facilities to measure 
the performance of corrugated containers 


choose Union as one of their sources of supply. 


NION BAG & PAPER pet cep hdl 


CORRUGATED CONTAINER DIVISION + Box Plants: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Chicago, |! 


Eastern Division Sales Offices: 1400 E. State St., Trenton 9, N. J. « Southern Division Sales Offices: P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga 
Western Division Sales Offices: 4545 West Palmer, Chicago 39, Ill. ¢ Executive Offices: Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y 
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~~ Meet the “years 
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RILLIANT design—years ahead of its time—accounts for the in 
B popularity of the amazing Epison “V.P.” Smallest, lightest, 
handsomest by far, it's designed to make you want to take it al 
along. This ability to do double-duty adds a new dimension to 
dictation service! Into one slim, compact instrument, Edison 
has engineered rugged durability, true portability and—single- 
dial operating simplicity! Here ts the only dictating instrument 
. the only 


standard executive instrument which gives you both transcrib- 


to sweep national enginecring and design honors. . 


ing as well as dictating facilities (a complete dictation service 


the-clock 


ahead” EDISON 


one) 
ind 


/ 


on-the-go thought recording 


eality that you can be enjoying now... | 


HANDSOME 1S. AND... 


VP. Z 


the only practical instrument whict 











1. 
You just pick up the mike and talk, 
for instant dictation at your desk... 
or pick up the slim, trim V.P. itself (‘) 
for on-the-spot service in the 
offices of others... 


such as recording 
proceedings 
minutes or decisions 
at meetings, 
conferences 


to make your “catching up” 
, at home productive 
3. ' and effortless... 


then slip the half-as-big, 
twice-as-useful V.P. 
into your briefcase 
(it’s shaped like a book and handles the same way!)... : or to keep abreast of 
business en route by 
car, train or plane! 


world’s most wanted dictating instrument’ 


The famous Epvison Diamond FREE 12-PAGE FULL-COLOR BOOK “Get Action On The Go!” gives you the whole wonderful st 
Disc ... unbreakable, mailable, Just clip coupon to your letterhead and sign. Or phone local representative listed ur 
re-usable . . . is interchangeable EDIPHONE or EDISON VOICEWRITER. 


on all Epison dise equipment, 
including TeLevoice, the dic- 
tating phone network that 
speeds office work flow. 


haus eine. 


INCORPORATED 
ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS EDISON 
NICKEL-1RON-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERY 


Epison, 60 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 
O.K., send me “GET ACTION ON THE GO!"’— no obligation 


NAME J) — 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





city 
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Feeding Advice to Hungry Customers 


ers) account for 6% of S 
holds. 
A survey of some 70 f its 


The almost perpendicular climb of 
the line in the chart above offers a 
clue to advertisers. ‘The consumer, even 
in good times, wants advice. The closer 
he is te buving something, the more he 
wants it. 

The line on the chart marks the cir- 
culation growth of Consumer Reports, 
the publication through which Con- 
sumers Union of U.S., Inc., tells its 
members what it has found out about 
different brands of goods. CU makes 
its own tests—or has tests run in out- 
side laboratories—on practically every- 
thing from shoe polish to cars. The 
fact that there are 13 times as many 
readers today as in 1954 is a good gauge 
of the need for this service. Apparently, 
for the present 715,000 subscribers, ad 


144. 
g 


vertising claims aren’t quite enough. 
¢ Who They Are—Admittedly, 715,- 
000 readers aren’t a lot. Their signifi 
cance lies in who these readers are. 
Whatever they may have been once, 
they are not now any junatic fringe, or 
economic fringe customers. ‘Taey are 
better educated and better fixed finan- 
cially than the average U.S. consumer. 

In the March-April issue of Harvard 
Business Review, Eugene R. Beem and 
John S. Ewing figure that readers of 
Consumer Reports and its competitor, 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin, account 
for some 4% of all U.S. houscholds, 
with a buying power of about $15-bil- 
lion a vear. CU itself figures that the 
two publications together (Consumers’ 
Research reaches about 100,000 read- 


house- 


T¢ id- 
ers last vear revealed the ver of this 
membership. Some 74 f the 
bers expected their 195 me to be 
$5,000 or over: more t! 10% ex 
pected $7,500 or more. O 5% be 
longed to trade union 
members of business a rf 
groups. About 47% had { or more 
years of college Th people 
whose word-of-mouth p tion 
count when it comes t ir sales 

¢ Early Target—The iron that this 
type of group was not th izations’ 
original target. Both start out by 
playing for the depressio irket—the 
people who weighed cac! nny from 


mem 


were 


ional 


Can 
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‘THE NOURISHMENT 
OF BUSINESS GROWTH 


Hunger! 
A business can feel it, too. 
And, like man, cannot live, cannot grow, unfed, 


The diet for business, the fare of business 
growth is ideas. 


Ideas that bring renewed energy, fresh 
direction, wider horizons. Ideas that must be 
planned for, worked for. That even business 
must budget for. 


As a kind of subsistence allowance. 


A steady diet of new ideas has nourished 
Reichhold Chemicals from its birth. Has been 
largely responsible for the leaping growth 

of this company to its present position as the 
world’s largest manufacturer of synthetic resins 
and a major producer of industrial chemicals. 


Typical of the diet on which Reichhold is 
currently thriving are PoLy.ite Polyester Resins, 
dramatic new products that open a thousand 
doors to the world of reinforced plastic products. 





Typical, too, are Reichhold’s 31 plants 
throughout the world. Each a separate, living 
idea, each a nutrient for growth that can 
never stop. 





Thanks to a healthy appetite. 
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REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. [R 525 NORTH BROADWAY, WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. 


95 PLANTS AND OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 














EXTRUSION 
Calls for A PMs 


@ Cold Extrusion 


the cold shaping of steel 


by compression opens new horizons for the metal 


working industry. It means more parts from 
less material, utjlizes lower-cost metals and 
haves machining and production time.:H-P-M offers 


a complete line of all-hydraulic, FASTRAVERSE 


‘ 
presses for the faelie. extrusion process 


P-M representative today! 


LIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


T >ILEA OHIO U.S.A 


1000 MARION ROAD 


A PEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF USERS OF Ford © General Electric © Westinghouse * Goodyear 
Motors * Het Point * Hughes Tee! * Medine 


H-P-M ALL-MYDRAULIC FASTRAVERSE PRESSES 
' Lal 
Admiral * Allin-Chaimers * American Locomotive i? ton 
# * Budd Wheel © Bvich © Douglas Ner'® American * OF © Oliver © U.S. 
© Goodrich Pratt & Whitney * Revere Copper & Bross * Servet 
Consolideted Vultee * Curticn-Wright © Frigidaire Ryen © Thompson Products © U. S, Rubber © Timken 


their skimpy paychecks vere 
plenty of goods to bu blem 
was to spend the mon ely as 
possible. It seemed |k that an 
agency that carefully rat prod 
ucts on the market shou! under 
such circumstances 

It was in the early t F. J 
Schlink, who with Arthur } t wrote 
100,000,000 Guinea Pig d Con 
sumers’ Research on it le to tell 
consumers not to belie idver 
tising they read. In 19 1sumers 
Union split off from CR t up its 
own shop under the d hip of 
Kallet. CU had the sa ic aims 
as CR, even stronget pirit. 
¢ The Big Push—After n ) years, 
it appears there was < thing 
wrong in their basic th Peopk 
do want advice. But th better 
for the service when th money 
to spend. 

The curve of Con Reports’ 
growth tells the story hart 
In the early years, CU n v head 
way. It took the outfit | ears to 
reach a circulation of § Chen, 
just as it got going, World came 
along and blacked out 1 nsumer 
production. Circulatior ly slid 
off to about 55,000 

After the war, con yroduct 
came back with a rush t of them 
were fairly new: tclevi ts, home 
freezers, high fidelity 1 Many 
were complicated piec« hinery 
The do-it-yourself move: ade the 
consumer a buyer of good id never 
dreamed of buving bef He didn’t 
know much about then \dvertisers 
each year spent mor to en 
lighten him—but the c turned 
to CU to learn morc 
¢ Evolution—Meanwhil elf has 
glimpsed the light. It hanged 
Tart editorials still pe; pages 
But a lot of the earlh ng zeal 
has faded. It no longer t ts readers 
to clean their teeth wit 
the brand toothpastes 
The big point of con 
longer the low-income 
income group—where it 

Thus, early in tl 
dropped its policy of 
labor relations. It quit 
product ratings to the 
put less stress on pr 
“best buys.” 

Ihere’s good reason 
should continue to flouri 
this track. As selling get 
the consumer may turt 
the agency for guidan 
the hard sell means sta 
many CU members 
ple, their salaries 
those of many 
means they ma‘ 
ket, even during ect 

CU is betting on mo 
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See how easily the standard electric motor, ifelivelelgeMe | -1-1g reduction, 
standard electric brake combine into a drive that gives the RIGHT 
horsepower, the RIGHT shaft “speed, the RIGHT features . »« all in 


one compact unit. Nowhere ‘else will you find power units that are 


so flexible, rT.) easily odeptetle, and Th) such a wide range of types. 


and roliaes, a 3 : 

Master power drivel ane available in thousands and thousands of 
ratings (Ye to 400 HP) : 3 - in open, s }d, splash proof, fan cooled, 
explosion proof... horizontal or ertical . . . for all phiiiie voltages 


and frequencies .. . in single f multi-speed and variable speed 






types .. = + with or without ; 
5 types of gear reduction up to 430 to 1 ratio . . with electric brakes 

_ with fluid-drive , / ; - anical or alectronie variable speed 
aS ‘mounting . . . Master-has them all and 





units .. . and for every 


‘so can be completa import in helping you -select the one best. 


power drive for you. 


Ste 


or other special features... . with 





















standard | 
easily col 
special pt 


















you can’t 
show a 
profit 





There's no profit in a shipment of bulk cargo until you get it out 
of the boat and put it to work for you. The quicker and cheaper 
you can do this, the bigger your profit will be. Brownnorst 
builds a variety of special equipment for handling bulk materials 
in large quantities rapidly and efficiently, The 15 gross ton boat 
unloader you see here, for example, can unload 1200 tons of ore 
an hour, It has a reach of 70 feet from the face of the dock on 
either side. The unloader is equipped with adjustable voltage 
control which gives extremely smooth operation and maximum 
production. Brownuorst also builds traveling bridge cranes, fast 
plants, storage bridges, car dumpers, locomotive cranes and 
clamshell buckets. Each machine is specifically engineered to do 
the job it is designed for as quickly and as economically as pos- 
sible. For information about Brownuoist equipment to meet 
your requirements, consult your nearest BROWNHOIST representa- 
tive or write us today. 


Brownhoist equipment speeds material handling in ports all over the world 


BROWNHOIST builds better cranes 


CLAMSHELL BUCKET 250 TON WRECKING CRANE COAL-ORE BRIDGE CAR OUMPER 


i, oe 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION ¢ BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Sen Francisco, Chicago, 
Mentreal, OG. *« AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Los 











summer it’s moving out of 
headquarters in New York 
bigger location in Mou 
N. Y. 
¢ Industry Attitude—T hi: 
fair warning to manufactu: 
chandisers that CU now fe 
consumers want its type ol 
and there are signs that t! 
ing heed. 

In the 1930s, busines 
consumer agencies with 


cold eye. They were upstart 


ing to undermine free ent: 
In CU’s case, the attac! 
further; it was charged with 
munist-dominated. It 
month that Rep. Harold \ 
Un-American Activities 


gave it a clean slate on that 


Beem and Ewing find s« 
that industry today is takiy 
of CU and CR more to h 
52 sales managers, they sa 
conceded that a good ratir 
effect; about 35% thought 
showed up in some sales d 
ever, industry generally st 


dency to pooh-pooh the find 


two sales managers thought 
rating had a “great effect 
none thought a bad ratings 

effect. 

¢ CU Operation—Industr 


voice skepticism and mak 


cisms of its own. The-agen 


mean little, many compa! 
cause the samples on whi 
their reports are so small 
ing methods inadequate 

CU grants its samplin 
It operates on a budget 
a year. 

Briefly, here’s how CU 

It decides what goods t 
basis of its readers’ dem 
may take a look at a prod 
recently undergone big t 
vances It may examin 
because advertising claim 
larly exuberant.” Then it 
brands to test on the | 
popularity and availability 


owded 
to a 


Veron, 


nsion 1S 

ind met 
vinced 
ration 


re tak 


d the 
tremely 
ittempt 


ent still 
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ily last 
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mmiuttec 


vidence 
work 
Out ot 
rly half 
id some 
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How 

i ten 
Only 
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n sales; 
1 great 


tinues to 
me criti 
ratings 
iv, be 


they base 


Shoppers for CU—about 


time workers in 75 to 
the products to be tested 
store. They forward the p 
lab. - 

¢ Production Response 
disclaimers, sales manag 
watch their ratings hawh 
and Ewing found that tw 
companies always try to : 
when a bad rating show 
they sometimes make cha 
e Sales Factor—Over-all, t! 


} 


the test 


small. 
3-million 


tes 
t on the 
Or it 
that has 
il ad 
product 
particu 
des what 
f their 


70 part- 
ties—buy 
1 retail 
t to the 


ill the 
ypear to 
Beem 

ut of 40 
hanges 
17 said 


ratings so 


far play only a minor part 


tion, but they are becom 
factor at the retail store 

gets tough, a “best buy” 
good to the sales clerk, a 
apt to cite it to a potent 
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Conditioned air maintains peak efficiency in portable tool plant 


-++HOLDS TOLERANCES UP TO .0003 EVEN ON SCORCHING DAYS 


Pneumatic tool center blocks, made 
of magnesium with cast-in steel in- 
serts for bearings, are extremely sen- 
sitive to temperature changes. It is 
absolutely necessary for an operator 
in honing them to make certain, as 
above, that close tolerances up to 
.0003 be held at all times. 


To meet this challenge of contract- 
ing and expanding metals . . . the 
Rotor Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio, turned 
to air conditioning. Their recently 
constructed plant, occupying over an 
acre of ground, is fully air condi- 
tioned, and a temperature of 75°F. is 
now rigidly maintained the year 
around. 


This constant temperature has led 
to many economies. Efficiency 
jumped five per cent. Peak produc- 
tion is readily held even during sum- 
mer’s hot, muggy days when partly 


air conditioned shops either close 
down entirely or suffer a severe lag. 
And yet, the cost invelved for this 
improvement amounts to less than 
one per cent of labor and overhead 
combined! 


A central cooling plant consisting 
of a Worthington reciprocating-type 
compressor cools 32,000 sq. ft. of 
Rotor’s main plant, while two com- 
pact “package units’’ provide com- 
fort for office personnel. All three in- 
stallations operate with Du Pont 
“Freon’’*. fluorinated hydrocarbon 
refrigerants . . . ideal for ai/ industrial 
applications because they are safe 
... nonflammable, nonexplosive and 
virtually nontoxic. 

Discuss the subject of air condi- 
tioning (and refrigeration) with your 
own engineers—now. It’s quite pos- 
sible that both may be put to profit- 


able use within your own plant. or 
offices. Surely it’s worth looking into. 
A booklet: “How Air Conditioning and Refriger- 
ation Benefit industry” will Pan 

be sent upon request. E. |. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

(inc.), “Kinetic” Chemicals 

Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


<< 
FREON 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
SAFE REFRIGERANTS 
Freon” is Du Pont's regiatered trade-m 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refr 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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Do-It-Yourself Is Tamed for the Timid 


Korea with its metal 
up both the accessor 
model, and Magna shift 
to an industrial drill p 


Manufacturers haven't begun to 
plumb the depths of the do-it-yourself 
trend if Magna Engineering Corp. has 
figured it right. Expanding your market 
is not just a matter of making more 
saws and hammers for addicted week 
end carpenters. You've got to lure the 
raw amateur with specialized tools com- 
bining simplicity of operation with a 
high degree of precision to make up for 
his lack of skill. Otherwise your market 
is limited. 

lhe mg people proved that point 
when they substituted the roller for 
the brush and boomed the home market 
for paints. Men who could never be 
coaxed to lift a paint brush are rolling 
on more paint in a weekend than they 
used to in a lifetime 

That's the thinking behind Magna’s 
introduction this week of a new model 
of the Shopsmith shown above at right. 
It’s the latest version of the multi-pur- 
90sec home workshop power tool that 
ias found its way into more than 150,- 
000 homes in the last six vears. The 
new machine unveiled in 2,500 
dealers’ showrooms 


was 


150 


¢ New Target—Up to now the Shop 
smith has been aimed at the home 
craftsman, the fellow with both a yen 
and a flair for power saws and the like. 
Now Robert L. Chambers, Magna 
president, is lifting his sights to that 
vastly greater army of 10-thumbed men 
who don’t know a kerf from a miter, 
wouldn’t trust themselves with any 
thing more lethal than a screwdriver, 
but are appalled at the cost of having 
somebody else do their home repairs. 
¢ Revamping~The Shopsmith Mark 5 
is not just a new paint job. It’s re- 
designed, restyled from the floor up. 
Although the actual design and new 
operational features have evolved slowly 
in the past four vears, the broad general 
ideas ee the Mark 5 began to take 
shape almost as soon as the original 
Shopsmith hit the market in 1947. But 
there was no time then to get them 
down on paper. The big problem fac- 
ing Chambers, his brother Frank, and 
their partner, Dr. Hans Goldschmidt, 
was rounding out a full line of accessor- 
ies for the woodworking machine they 
had. 


Drill (BW—Feb.23'52 
of the accessories for th 
smith, a jointer, reach 
summer. 

In the 
of engineers working 
schmidt, the creati 
Shopsmith, got to wor! 
provements in the sum: 
e Smarter, Easier, 
mass market, the part 
good idea that they 
spruce up the machin 
changes that have g¢ 
been aimed at making 
a clean, functional hom 
a gray-iron power tool 
levers, and pulleys you 
shop. 

At the 
make it as easy to u 
home appliance. Th 
simple to operate m¢ 
into uncharted paths. | 


meantin 


same time 
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is a SPRING 


Night after night a miracle happens, 
Sleep strips away your weariness, 
restores your energy. 


It is wonderful, when you think about it. 
Your bed can be as soft or as hard 
as you like. It is so durable that the 
manufacturer can guarantee it. 


The steel wire used in the manufacture 
of springs is a typical example of 
the manner in which J&L-made steels 
keep pace with the progress 
of American industry. 


Ja 
Wiig Sones ¢ Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


kdok to-J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 
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THE TRUE CRITERION OF VALUE 
in lighting fixtures is continuous de- 
pendable performance. For that, look 
to its source. Behind Miller fixtures — 
Fluorescent, Incandescent, and Mer- 
cury for industry, commerce and 
schools ~are 110 years manufactur- 
ing know-how — 1,000 combined man 
years of field lighting engineering — 
million-dollar 


production facilities. 


The Most Valuable 
Advertising Space 
in America! 


Your Calendar sales message makes a con- 
tinuous impression on the most important 
purchasing agent in the world —the Amer- 
ican housewife. 


You're talking to her, 365 days a year, while 
she’s planning her budget and making buy- 
ing decisions, Can any other medium deliver 
that kind of coverage? 

Your Calendar on the wall of her home puts 
your advertising message in this most valu- 
able of all advertising space. Our representa- 
tive will be glad to help you get it. Ask him 
in today, or write for full information, 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, ONO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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designers, building primarily for ma- 
chinists, have been bv to break with 
traditional lines, forms, and shapes. 

Above all, though, the new model is 
safe to use. Moving parts—belts, pul- 
leys, motor—are under cover. Only the 
cutting tool itself is exposed. There’s 
no danger of catching a sleeve or a neck- 
tie in a V-belt turning at 5,000 rpm. 
The switch in the headstock is recessed 
so that it can’t be jostled accidentally, 
though you can flick it off easily. 

The Mark 5 comes assembled, a big 
advantage for the duffers who found 
this a formidable hurdle. This also 
encourages dealers to demonstrate the 
machine, since all they have to do is 
plug it in. 

It has been simplified so that the 
same duffers can operate it without 
puzzling over things like revolutions 
per minute. The dial that changes the 
speed is engraved with the names of the 
operations to be performed. 

Goldschmidt’s engineers had one 
other directive: Make the new model 
attractive to women. This wasn’t en 
tirely a matter of making it pretty to 
harmonize with a housewife’s appli- 
ances. It had to bolster her confidence 
in her husband. A woman may have 
all the confidence in the world in her 
husband’s ability as a bookkeeper, but 
she is likely to discount his ability to 


keep his — away from a saw. Since 


shesplays a big part in the family’s buy- 
iug decisions, her apprehensions must 
be allayed. 

¢ Pricing—At first glance, if you judge 
from the price tags, you seem to be 
paying more for the new Shopsmith 
than you did for the old one. Actually, 
the price comes to about the same thing 
because now you get in one package 
what you used to buy extra. This again 
reflects the changing nature of the 
market and the changed way of ap- 
proaching it. 

You formerly bought the machine 
for $199.50. Then the motor, speed 
changer, and bench ends came sepa- 
rately, bringing the price up to $269.90. 
Now the , gets the whole thing 
for $269.50. And he doesn’t have to 
buy the lumber for a bench top—or 
assemble it himself. 

Furthermore, there are other divi- 
dends with the new machine—more 
power, corrosion resistant finish, ete. 
¢ Setting the Stage—Production of the 
original model was halted last fall to 
permit an orderly reduction of inventory 
in dealers’ hands. In January dealers 
were told that the new model was on 
the ‘way. They were permitted to re- 
duce the fair-trade price of the older 
model. Since that time dealers have 
sold virtually all their stocks. 

Magna ‘partners have about $600,- 
000 nding on their gamble that the 
do-it-rourself market hasn't yet been 
scratched. That’s what it cost for en 


tooling 
switch and 
ist, special 
| was about 


ieeceing and special- 
»xefore they could throw 
start producing. By 
tooling for the original : 
$10,000. 


Liquor Consent Decrees 
Foreshadow Shakeups 


The nation’s two big liquor com- 
panies, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc., and Schenley | tries, Inc., 
may be heading toward major internal 
reorganizations. ‘That uld be the 
outcome of consent cd igned this 
weck by the two giant | the Federal 
Trade Commission 

The gist of the de is this: two 
or more competing sub irics inside, 
say, the Seagram’s group, cannot get 
together to set prices, f or condi- 
tions for the sale of their liquor. ‘That 
means, for example, that it is illegal 
for the Calvert Distillers Corp., a Sea- 
gram’s subsidiary, to sit n and work 
out with Paul Jon & Co., Inc., 
another Seagram’s company, a_ resal 
price maintenance agreement 

This same general \ibition ap 
plies to any two o1 competing 
companies in the Sch 
applies to the parent ell as 
subsidiaries. 

e Next Move—One unusual 
in the two consent 

companies a full yea 
compliance to FTC. | 
pliance period is limited to 

This year of grace giv 
the distillers’ next mo 

Technically, they 
the orders by getting t 
to refrain from talking over prices. But 
trade observers think tl t could be 
better all around—an ifer—if the 
parent absorbs its sub into on¢ 
company. 

This antitrust 


group, and 
their 


provision 
gives the 
report on 
illv. this com- 
60 days. 

the tipoff to 


omply w ith 
subsidiaries 


approach to intra- 
company activities wa plied in vary- 
ing forms in the Yellow Cab Co. and 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. antitrust 
cases by the Supreme Court. And the 
Supreme Court in 1951, in a triple 
damage case brought | 1 distributor 
against Seagram’s, said that where sub 
sidiaries of a parent held out to 
be competitors, they must truly act 
as competitors (BW—Jan 6'51,p36). 

¢ Monopoly Charge—Ihe final out- 
come is not nearly so drastic as was 
indicated when FTC filed its com 
laints in 1952. At that time, PTC 
bit the two big liquor npanies with 
separate complaints, charging that each 
had embarked on its own plan to 
monopolize producti nd sale of 
alcoholic beverages. 

All of these charg: inst the two 
ay of companies now, in cf- 
ect, been dismissed 
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FTC’s Dilemma 


Court ruling on Gamble- 
Skogmo case means agency 
must appeal to Supreme 


Court or start from scratch. 


The Federal Trade Commission is in 
an awkward spot because of a recent 
decision by the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The decision wipes out more 
than four years of FTC proceedings 
against Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., and puts 
FTC in the dilemma of either appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Court or starting 
from scratch on a complaint already six 
years old (BW—Oct.5'49,p74). 

The court, in a purely procedural rul- 

ing, set aside FTC's order against 
Gamble-Skogmo. The big retailing 
chain, which owns its own stores and 
sells to associated stores, was charged 
with writing exclusive dealing contracts 
with about 1,700 retailers in 25 mid- 
western and western states. These 
bought about 7,300 different items of 
hardware, paints, appliances, and ready- 
to-wear clothing from the cormpany. 
* Case History—A complaint was filed 
in 1948, extensive hearings ran through 
to 1950, and the full commission or- 
dered the concern to cease and desist ex- 
clusive dealing arrangements and other 
unfair practices in 1952. 

But G-S appealed the order, arguing 
it had been denied certain legal rights 
along the way. This was based on- the 
fact that the FTC hearing examiner 
who conducted all the hearings and ob- 
served all the witnesses retired before 
writing his decision. The retirement 
was mandatory under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act. So a substitute hear- 
ing examiner came on the case cold 
and, from the printed record only, 
wrote a recommended decision that 
was ultimately followed by the commis- 
sion. 

The circuit court said, in effect, that 
FTC either had to keep the first hear- 
ing examiner on the job until he wrote 
his opinion or else start again from the 
beginning. Gamble-Skogmo, said the 
court, was entitled to have judgments 
on the credibility of witnesses testifying 
for and against the charges by the ex 
aminer who heard and saw them, not 
merely from one who based his judg- 
ment on the written testimony. 
¢ FTC’s Choice—Just what FTC will 
do now is keeping staff lawyers awake 
nights. Though the new commission may 
be in complete sympathy with this “fair 
play” decision of the court, there is a 
complicating factor. The Gamble- 
Skogmo case inside the commission was 
tried on the “old”—pre-Republican- 
theory that the existence of exclusive 
dealing contracts is alone enough to 
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Is Bigness Badness? 


“Big business” has been the whip- 
ping boy of many who criticize or con- 
demn the U. S. free enterprise system. 
“Monopoly . . . exploitation . . . con- 
trol. . price fixing’ are the words they 
hurl. 

The truth is that big business is 
under constant pressure by government, 
labor and public opinion. Biggest fac- 
tor is the customer who will stop buy- 
ing when bigness results in poor quali- 
ty or service. 

The welfare of all the people requires 
that corporations be permitted to grow 
up to the point where they can produce 
the best possible goods at the least pos- 
sible cost. For instance, oil has to be big 
business. It takes as much as $70,000 
investment to provide one job in an 
oil refinery. The cost of a quart of oil, 
a ton of steel, an automobile, would 
be exorbitant if small business pro- 
duced these products in small quantities. 


One large electrical equipment manu- 
facturer buys from 33,000 small sources 
of supply. Big business spreads its 
money over a wide area. And il passes 
along to the consumer the savings of 
mass production with efficient “tools.” 

Bigness cannot be badness as long 
as competition exists. 


*% 


The DoALL Company, a medium 
sized business, grown frdm a small one, 
sells to, buys from, and competes with 
small and large companies. It utilizes 
modern, efficient “tools” to produce 
other unique productive “tools” includ- 
ing: 

*%* DoALL contour-cutting band ma- 
chines which can saw, file, grind, hone, 
polish or slice any material; cut any 
shape; do 1000's of jobs faster than 
other methods. 

% 18 types of DoALL band tools for 
sawing, slicing, grinding and filing. 


Users of the DoALL Micro-Step Gaging Sys- 
tem can assemble unlimited types and sizes 
of gages accurate to millionths of an inch. 


% DoALL precision surface grinders 
capable of producing finishes on meta! 
with flatness accurate to millionths of 
an inch. 

% DoALL Gage blocks and new 
Micro-Step gage holders and accesso 
ries which enable the user to make up 
all types of internal and external gage 
block gages. 

DoALL sells these products through 
a@ network of 38 sales-service stores 
which also stock a complete line of 
cutting tools, tool steel, gages—and 
other specialties. 


THE DoALL COMPANY 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


FREE ON REQUEST for your bulletin boards: 
17” x 22” wall chart “Why Living Improves 
in America”. 
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show that competitior is been im 


ree roote fi ch d ) ae aired. 
we 29926 Our } F This theory of evide vas rejected 
house AW) 79/2) lige again . y recently in the Maico ‘ ise (BW 

/ ‘ , 7, ! . Dec.26'53,p100). ‘Th the new Re 

, publican majority ann d that it 

would take a good low to the facts 

in exclusive dealings ca nd require 

an actual showing that h arrange 

ments had a detrimental effect on com- 
petition. 

On one hand, FTC ght be per 
fectly happy to start « gain in the 
Gamble-Skogmo cas give it this 
new treatment. But it ld have real 
trouble working from mplaint al 
ready six vears old; f witnesses 
may have died, and co1 may have 
changed considerably 

If it dismisses the ol ind issues 
a new complaint, six f work are 
washed out and a wi w field of 
investigation would | to be con 
ducted—and financed 

On the other hand ourt’s rul 
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Johns-Manville TRANSITE PIPE LOCKS OUT ROOTS ing on the procedural effects of a retir 


ing examiner—and the thing could 
protects family health and safety in many ways! | oi. to osc who be ‘yore 
Roots , during a hearing—has ng applica 
oots can work into house sewer lines. But tion for all government ncies. For 
Transite® Pipe’s extra tight joints keep roots out, this reason—and since t no clear 
save the upset and expense of clogged sewer lines. cut ruling on the prob but the un 
Made of asbestos and cement, Transite Build- favorable one from the Eighth Circuit 
ing Sewer Pipe is non-metallic, cannot rust. ae eons At ou : a for 
Used to convey sewage from house to street = mona . ee Dm “Hy 
. . . we s V id WwW 
sewer or septic tank, it is strong and durable— © ge ame erage relly ves 
ides fe FTC in the position of fighting to save 
provides long, trouble-free service. Millions of 0 chee teled wader a | police 
feet of Transite Pipe are protecting family health Ae 9 smd apa “08 “ Bains 
. . pe P cling family healt that it now has firmly rejected 
and safety at low cost. 





Transite also serves homeowners in these other important ways: ; 
Transite Plumbing Vent Pipe efficiently vents plumbing systems. Gives Furniture Man Says 
trouble-free service because it cannot rust and is unaffected by weather. . , . 
Transite Gas Vent safely carries waste gases from gas-burning appliances Big Steel Isn t Fair 

in the home. Fire-resistant . . . approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. An Alabama _furnit dealer has 


Transite Warm Air Duct efficiently delivers heated air to room registers. brought an unusual ti lamage suit 


Installed in concrete slabs for perimeter type heating systems. against U.S. Steel ( mae 
Added advantages for plumbing an ating c ac include: li ee ae 
2 p g and heating contractors include: light The dealer is J. M. Marshall, who 


weight, long lengths, easy installation. For details write Johns-Manville, own Marshall Furnitur o. stores in 
Box 60, New York 16, N. Y.; in Canada, 199 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario, two towns near Birn m. Mar 


Made of asbestos shall’s charges in a | | District 
Court are aimed at |! Steel’s sub 


Resists corrosion sidiary, Union Supp! vhich op 
erates company-owned 

Marshall's gripe Employees of 
another Big Steel sul l'ennes 
see Coal & Iron Di furniture 
and other items from | n Suppl 
Co., pay for them th: pavroll de 
ductions 

Marshall claims that mplovee 
are “coerced” into d this and 
that as a result they dered | 
able to purchase from ft untiff and 
others similarly situat ompet 
ing basis.” He also that he 
was unable to collect any credit 


ul 
Johns-Manville =| 73). ek 
had Big Steel rendered the same 
TRAMSITE PIPE SERVES YOU=-BY SERVING YOUR HOME | payroll deduction servic 
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abe Bank inet: ona 


The Citizens & Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank of Waterbury, Conn., re- 
cently ran into a problem of a sort 
that confronts a lot of local business- 
men in these days of narrow streets and 
bloated cars. 

It wanted to set up a drive-in win 
dow. ‘Theoretically it had the things 
it needed: a place to put the window 
and a lot next door. But there was a 
catch. The lot was 100 ft. long and 
only 35 ft. wide—too narrow for mod 
ern cars to turn around m. (A Mercury 
takes about 45 ft.) 

The turntable idea came from a 
Mosler Safe Co. executive. The bank 
jumped at the idea went to Macton 
Machinery Co., of Port Chester, N. Y. 
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The result was a steel turntable, 25 
ft. in diameter, which swings the car 
around in a 120-deg. turn 

It’s electronically controlled by means 
of several light beams. You just drive 
on, wait a few seconds, drive off. 

Going toward the turntable, the car 
passes a beam and turns on a yellow 
caution light. When it gets into proper 
position on the turntable, the car sets 
off a second beam that in turn changes 
the light to red. (The turntable won't 
operate unless both light beams are 
cut off.) 

On its way to the teller’s booth, 
the car breaks still a third beam, which 
turns the turntable back so that it’s 
ready to take another car. 
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Tells how to 
promote your product 


at the retail level! 


How can I educate 
retail salespeople ? 


How can I get around 
price competition i 


! nee 
n What can I do 

to establish 

my trade name? 


What can I do 
to help my product 
sell itself ? 





Informative tags and labels can help 
you find a solution to these problems 


For a free book of helpful ideas — 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. C-80 
Framingham, Massachusetts 


Please send me your free “Point of Sale” book 
Name........ " 

Company.......... 

Street ........... 

City 
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in CHARLESTON, 5. C. 
Your industry can get constant, 
dependable BTU’s from an im- 
mediate daily supply of 25 
MILLION CUBIC FEET now 
available and UNLIMITED 
additional natural gas for your 
specific needs . . . the depend- 
able, cost-saving fuel with 
no stofage or procurement 
problems. 

2 
'T ALL ADDS UP TO 
LOWER COSTS: 

plenty of power ... industrial sites... 
ocean shipping . . . fast transportation 

-. €0-operative community ... natural 
gas... soft water... productive labor 
... ideal climate ... good living... 
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DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Arthur M. Field, Chief Engineer 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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PROTECTS BEARINGS 
CUTS MAINTENANCE 


When the oil level runs low, 
safe-Q-lube unloads the 
Lack of air the operator. 
Safe-Q-lube also operates Quincy 
Patented Loadless Starting v hich 
protects motor and drive from start- 
And safe-Q-lube does it 
lewer parts for lower 


longer life. 


compressor, 


signals 


ing overload 
with 62% 
maintenance 
There are two new Quincey Models 
for a complete line of 21 in 
sizes from 1 to 90 CFM 

Brite Dept 
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Jull details 
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Cigarettes Go to Court 


A lung cancer victim sues four cigarette makers for 


misrepresentation 


. Department stores worry about dis- 


count houses . . . Self-service gains headway in variety stores. 


Ever since the scare over lung cancer 
and cigarettes started, it was bound to 
happen. Sooner or later it was obvious 
that some sufferer from lung cancer 
was going to sue a Cigarette company. 
Last week one did. 

In U.S. District Court in St. Louis, 
39-year-old Ira C. Lowe, an assembler 
employed by Lincoln Engineering Co., 
brought suit against four cigarette com- 
panies, and also the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., where he had been 
buying his cigarettes. The four com- 
panies: R. i Reynolds, American 
lobacco, P. Lorillard, Brown & 
Williamson. The charge: misrepre- 
sentation. 
¢ Particulars—Lowe said that he 
smoked more than two packs of ciga- 
rettes daily from 1930 until 1952, when 
the cancer was discovered and his right 
lung was removed. He is asking $250,- 
000 damages. 

The defendants, he 
sented to the general public 
through various media that smoking of 
their respective brands of cigarettes and 
tobacco was not harmful or irritating; 
that the use and smoking of said prod- 
ucts aided digestion, relieved fatigue, 
and restored and renewed . . . bodily 
energy; that smoking of said cigarettes 
did not impair the wind or physical 
condition of athletes, did not harm or 
irritate the throat nor leave an after- 
taste; that smoking said cigarettes and 
tobaccos was soothing, restful, and com- 
forting to the nerves; that each of the 
aforementioned brands contained less 
nicotine than any or all other brands.” 

Each company also claimed that its 
cigarettes were free from injurious sub- 
stances, said Lowe’s complaint, when 
“in fact they contained unwholesome, 
deleterious, irritating, and harmful 
ingredients.” Further, he charged, the 
companies failed to warn the general 
public that these things could cause 
smokers to contract serious illness. 


says, “repre- 


Discount House Blues 


The National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
is taking a gloomy view of the spread 
of discount houses, or what the trade 


likes to refer to as “‘bootleggers.” Wil- 
liam Burston, manager of NRDGA’s 
Merchandising Division, returned last 
week with a pessimistic report on what 
is going on around the country as far 
as department stores are concerned. 
His summation: “Hardly a category 
of goods isn’t being bootlegged today.” 


He gave two illustrat 
the trend: 


e At least $10-billio 


going through bootleg ch 
includes cars.) 

e “When I was in 
weeks ago there wer 
houses. They told m« 
when I was there last | 
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nnually is 
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tanta eight 
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The verdict: just fine 
¢ Sales Boost—The rep 
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¢ Other Gains—Perhaps 
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turnover in staff. More efficiency has 
meant higher pay for the sales forces, 
reports the on register company. 
¢ Hard on Shoplifters—As a final note, 
NCR found that the greatest fear of 
variety store people has not been real- 
ized: Shoplifting has not increased. In 
fact, slightly more than a third of the 
stores reported that self-service actually 
dccpdieal Decline. 

NCR lays this to the checkout 
counter, which stands as a “psychologi- 
cal barrier” athwart the exit. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





The replacement market for I'V tubes 
is so big that General Electric is offer 
ing its dealers a 25% trade-in allowance 
on any dud tubes they turn in. GE 
will fill the tube’s glass shell with new 
works, sell it again as new—to compete 
with a growing “rebuilt’’ tube market. 
[he company expects that one out of 
cvery seven T'V sets now in homes will 
need a tube this vear. 
. 


TapaCola is Hoffman Beverage’s new 
product, now being test-marketed. It 
ombines all the latest soft drink sales 
lures into one. It comes in cans. It 
‘as a low-calory content. The 8-oz. can 
vill cost 13¢; two will cost 25¢. 


Atlantans are tops when it comes to 
drinking bootleg whiskey, says W. K. 
Johnston, in charge of Georgia’s alco 
hol and tobacco tax. They buy about 
twice as much bootleg as legal brands. 
Bootleg sales in that city come to 100,- 
000 gal. a month—representing a 
$15-muillion tax evasion annually. E]se- 
where, there are reports that boot- 
legging is increasing with unemploy- 
ment. 
© 


The gas appliance industry got itself 
1 new supporter: Bendix is bringing 
out its Duomatic washer and drier 
(BW—Dec.6’52,p52) in a version that 
uses gas for the drier. Suggested retail 
price on the gas combination is 
$549.95, against $499.95 for the clec- 
tric model. 
. 


lifty pages of ads in a single issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post will kick off 
Hardware Weck. National Retail Hard- 
ware Assn. has enlisted 23,000 stores, 
586 wholesalers, and more than 100 
manufacturers for the drive, which 
itarts next month. 
2 


Fashion notes: Troy, N. Y., mourned 
the passing of 65-year-old Aetna Mill, 
maker of long underwear. The market 
is gone. 
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Want to paint a brighter sales picture 7 


MODERNIZE YouR Propucts with 
modern materials for this competitive 
age ...and none lends itself ‘to this 
better than Durez plastics. Among 
thousands of cases in point is the Bur- 
gess Vibro-Sprayer for do-it-yourself 
enthusiasts — a far cry from its prede- 
cessors in convenience, versatility and 
attractive appearance. 

Durez phenolics are themselves so 
versatile they can work wonders in 
creating mew buy-interest for your 


products. As molding compe yunds ora 
protective coating and industrial resins 
they offer a long list of valuable charac 
teristics to brighten your sales picture 

We can help you and your molder 
... with 32 years of spec ialized phe- 
nolics experience. 

Just tell us what you have in mind 
And let us send you our thought-pro- 
voking “Plastics News” each month. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 4003 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


for the new 


Competitive Era 


3 COMPOUNDS. Scructur- 
al, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erties in many combinations. 


RESINS FOR INDUSTRY. Bonding, 
casting, Coating, peapineting im 
pregnating, and shel! molding 





The COMPANION reaches more 
married women 18 to 35 than 


quae th : I Mm aZine *SOURCE: From the latest 
” Starch Consumer Magazine report. 
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These women have larger families...more children. They are your best customers... buying 
more now than they ever have or ever will again...and they depend on the COMPANION! To 
find out how important they are to you, get in touch with your COMPANION representative. 


Concentrate on the best years of a woman’s life with ( , O\IPAATON 
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The fate of Indo-China—and the outcome of the Apr. 26 five-power 
meeting in Geneva—may be decided this week in the battle at Dienbienphu. 


Ho-Chi-minh has thrown the cream of his army into a desperate effort 
to dislodge the French from this fortress, get control of northwest Vietnam 


After initial setbacks, the French have stiffened their defense with rein- 
forcements by air. 


As Washington sees it, Ho aims for a decisive victory that would 
improve the Communists’ bargaining position at Geneva. 


U.S. officials compare his drive with the one the Chinese Reds made in 
Korea just before the armistice talks started. Unless Ho planned to negoti- 
ate, there would be no sense to the kind of losses he’s taking. 


Up to now Ho has always waged a guerilla-type war. But at Dien- 


bienphu he’s using the same “human sea” offensive that the Reds used in 
Korea. 


There’s no doubt that a Communist victory would put Ho in a good 
spot vis-a-vis the French. It would swell the ranks of Frenchmen who want 
to get out of Indo-China at any price. 


Chances are that the Laniel-Bidault government would then be forced 
either to negotiate with Ho on his own terms or give way to a government 


that would. In either case, Geneva would look like a sour prospect from 
the U.S. angle. 

On the other hand, a Red defeat would put the Laniel government in a 
strong position. Bidault could bargain in Geneva for a reasonable Indo- 
China settlement or, failing that, he could count on enough support in 
France to continue the fight. Under these conditions, Moscow and Peking 
might try to postpone the Geneva Conference. 


Moscow already seems to be stalling arrangements for Geneva. 
Washington figures there may be two reasons for this: 
* Peking has been griping to Moscow because Red China won't have 
equal status with the Big Four. 


* The Russians may plan to use the stalling tactics they used before the 
Berlin meeting. This way they might hope to confuse the French even 
more on such issues as Indo-China and the European Defense Community 


—o— 


The Russians aren’t showing any hesitation about the East-West trade 
meeting scheduled for Apr. 20 in Geneva. 


This will be a formal session of the Economie Commission for Europe 
(a UN body) a follow-up to the preliminary trade talks held last week by 
ECE (BW—Mar.13’54,p164). 

Apparently Moscow plans on making ECE a big show, perhaps in time 
a sort of economic parliament for all of Europe. 

What the Russians want, of course, is to range Europe against the 
U.S. on trade matters. 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK continues 
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Specifically, the Communists are shooting at the Western embarg. 
shipments of strategic goods. 

This could be the big issue at the ECE meeting. At least that’s the 
a group of 35 British businessmen feel today. 


This group of British traders went to East Berlin to talk business 
week with a Red Chinese purchasing mission. No sooner were the) 
the spot than the Chinese postponed the meeting. 


As the British figure it, Peking now knows how eager Western Eu 
is to reopen trade with mainland China. So the Mao government | 
to use this pressure as a weapon against the embargo. 


Washington already is under pressure from Western Europe to r 
the embargo, at least for trade with Russia and Eastern Europe. 


The question comes up early in April before a special committee o' 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. And the British are presenting a 
embargo list that would open the way for shipments of a wide rang 
electrical equipment now under ban. 


In France there’s not the same pressure from business for a resu 
tion of East-West trade as there is in Britain and Germany. French | 
nessmen would like to see their British and German counterparts blo 
off from this trade until France’s competitive position is improved 
devaluation of the franc. 

— @— 

There’s another hitch—a disagreement on money matters—in the | 

don talks over the future of Iran’s oil. 


Eight companies—the heavyweights of world oil—are setting | 
consortium to produce and market Iran’s nationalized output. But se\ 
of the companies don’t like the proposed contributions to a joint kitty 
would provide (1) working capital, (2) advance royalties for the Iran 
and (3) compensation for nationalized Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. facilities | 
the group will use. 


Point 3 is probably causing the rost trouble. 


A compromise agreement in London is still expected, and the oil 
may yet get dow to hrass tacks with the Iranians by next month. 

But delay is dangerous. The Teheran mobs are as surly as ever. 
Iranian government—ve-y broke—is impatient. 

At the same time, Iranian leaders continue to demonstrate their d: 
to let bygones be bygones with the British. They have just placed a £ 
000-contract for printing up a big note issue with Bradbury, Wilkins: 
Co. Ltd., British banknote printers. 


The Communist government of Poland has the same kind of agr! 
tural crisis on its hands as the Kremlin does. 

Premier Bierut made no bones about this in a recent speech 
admitted that Polish farm output has risen by only 10% since 1946, wh 
industrial output has gone up by 118%. (The Russian figures are rou 
10% and 120%.) 

“The disparity,” the Polish premier added, “has become so grave « 
hinder further development of our economy.” 
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These American executives show 
how much you can gain from a visit 
to the 1954 British Industries Fair 


Plan now to inspect hundreds of British-made products which 
you can import and market at a profit. Make direct contact with the 
manufacturers and compare quality, prices, deliveries on the spot 





Hoyt C. Crabtree 


“I visited the British Industries Fair 


in 1952, 


and again in 1953, 


says 


Hoyt C. Crabtree, president of Crab- 


tree’s Wholesale Radio Co., 
3oth times I was amazed at 


“ 


Texas. 


Dallas, 


the variety of exhibits in the radio 
and electronics field, and besides 
making purchases on the spot, I was 
able to line up profitable trade con- 


nections. 


I can only hope that my 


1954 trip to the B.I. F. will be as suc- 
cessful as the first two.” 


WHAT’S YOUR LINE? All these industries will exhibit 
at the B.I.F., May 3—May 14, 1954. 


OL 


ympia, 
Baby Carriages 


Cosmetics and Toiletries 
Cutlery 
Drugs and Drug Supplies 
Fane y Gente 
Habe rdashe 
Household ri hemical Products 
Jewelry, Real and Imitation 
Laboratory Equipment, 
Glasswrre 
Medical, Surgical and Dental 
Instruments and Appliances 
Musical Instruments 
wopens. Lampshades and 
obacconists’ Sundries 
ome peactiinery and 
Equipm 
Opticians’ “Supplies 
Organs 
Packaging Machin 
— Printing, 
Stationery 
Photographic. Motion Pic ature 
Equipment and Supple 
ing Mechinerv 
trong Boxes, 
Scientific Optical Sastrensente 
Sporting 
Toys and Ga 
Umbrellas and. Walking Sticks 
Watches and Clocks 


‘Publishing 


For further information about the B.1.F 


Earls Court, London 
Amusement Trades 
Beds and Bedding 
Clothing: 
(including Custom 
and Ready-to-wear 
Clothing.) 
Confectionery 
Floor Polishers and 
facuum Cleaners 
Foods and Beverages 
Jams, Marmalades anc 
Jellies 
Footwear 
Furniture, Carpets, I 
and Mirrors 
Hats and Caps 
Prefabricated Buliding 
Sales Service 
Sports Clothing 
Textiles: 
(netuding ¥ rns 
Piece Go 2 nishings 
Made-up G id 
Househol« Te ~ 1 
Tobacco and Cigarettes 
Trade Publications 
Vending Machines 
Wallpapers 


Plus a diaplay of 
Commonwealth Products 


»write or phone your nearest Britiah Consulate, 





Mrs. M. D. Jackson 


“From now on, the British Indus- 
tries Fair will be a must for Roos 
Bros. buyers,” says Mrs. M. D. Jack- 
son, General Merchandise Manager 
of Roos Bros., San Francisco. “At 
the 1953 Fair, I was able to see the 
products of a great many manufac- 
turers in a limited time, and discuss 
at first hand the requirements of Roos 
3ros.’ stores. I highly recommend a 
visit to the B.I.F. to every alert 
American businessman—or woman.” 


Cantle Bromwich, Birmingham 
feultural Equipment 
Ar Metalware 
Bathroom Fittings 
( hemicals 
Civil Engineering Equipment 
Constructional Aluminum Work 
Counting, Weighing and 
Testing Machines 
wiry Utensils and Equipment 
ie-Casting Machines 
lectronic, Electrical, 
bhlectro-Magnetic Appliances 
Hardware, Paint Spraying 
Equipment 


Industrial Ceramics 
Industrial Gas Equipment 


RESERVE YOUR FREE COPY OF 
THE B.1.F, CATALOGUE 


To: British Consulate-General, Dept. 8 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please mail me as soon as available my 
copy of the B.I.F. Catalogue. I want: 
Vol. 1—Consumer Goods (London) () 
Vol. 2—Engineering & Industrial ( Birmingha 


Howard Vair 
“In 1953, I organized a party of 21 
of the top-flight executives of Ameri 
ca’s confectionery industry,” says 
Howard Vair, President of the Vair 
E-Best Candy Company, Detroit. 
“Besides making many purchases at 
the B.I.F., I met British leaders in 
my field, and discussed common prob 
lems. I came home with a ‘new slant’ 
on my business. I know American 
businessmen visiting the '54 B.I.F 
will find it profitable and instructive.’ 


ee 


Now! 


(Check either or both) 





Marine Equipment 

M. ate ey als Handling Equipment 
Me 

Mining Equipment 





Paints and Decorative Finisnes 
Miastics, Industria 
Plastic Molding Machines 





Pumps 
Kadio and Television 


Hotel and Bar Fittings | 


Transmission Apparatus 


me 
' 
| 
| 


Zone___ State. 





City 


Rubber Products 
Stainless Steel haquipment 


Washing Machines 
we va ling Equipment 
“iworking Machinery 


ELST OS SE 


Advance edition of B.I.F. catalogue, listing nearly 2000 
firms, is due to arrive from England in early March 





For Dulles: 


@ At the Inter-American Conference, he got his anti- 
Red resolution without too many quids pro the quo. 


@ But he had to pledge nonintervention, which ties 
U.S. hands, notably in Guatemala. 


@ He also promised to seek better economic rela- 
tions—but barred the heavy aid that Latin Americans want. 


Back from Caracas last weekend, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
was able to report that the 10th Inter- 
American Conference was shaping up 
as a diplomatic success for the U.S 

But Dulles also brought. home two 
solemn pledges binding the U.S. Both 
illustrate t!:c continuing dilemma of out 
policies in the Americas 

* Repeatedly Dulles had to prom- 
ise that nonintervention was still U.S. 
policy in the hemisphere, ‘That means 
no unilateral action—no gunboats or 
Marines or even economic sanctions. 
Nothing is permitted but joint action— 
that most Latin Americans would be 
loath to consider. Dilemma: In the 
U.S. many people are clamoring for 
action against Red-tinged Guatemala; 
but U.S. hands are tied by Latin Amer 
ica, most of which fears Yankee’ inter- 
vention as much as communism. 

¢ Dulles pledged the U.S. to work 
for better inter-American economic rela 
tions. Dilemma: Washington draws 
the line at the very measures that Latin 
Americans consider necessary—a big in- 
crease in lending and aid, commodity 
price stabilization schemes, and the like. 


1. Political Pitfalls 


One interpretation of the Caracas 
meeting so far is that the Latin Ameri 
can governments, not particularly con 
about the Communist threat, 
came to the conference planning to 
track They would back up the 
U.S.-sponsored anti-Communist 
lution in exchange for firm economic 
commitments. In fact, Dulles and his 
delegation out-traded them. The U.S. 
resolution through with fiving 
colors, but the Good Neighbors re 
ceived in return a friendly but firm veto 
on any large-scale economic aid. 

hat was due mainly to Dulles’ tac- 
tics. Latin Americans had half ex- 
pected a slam-bang U.S. campaign 
against Guatemala. Instead they heard 
a philosophical yet incisive outline of 
U.S. policy toward communism in 
general and of our thinking about its 


cerned 


votes 
reso- 


Cann 
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threat to the Americas. Dulles foiled 
attempts by Guatemala to make itself 
the subject of a cat-and-dog fight that 
would enlist Latin American sympa- 
thies and defeat the anti-Communist 
resolution. 

Of itself, the resolution does little 
more than put the Americas on record 
against incursions of outside Commu- 
nists and paves the way for joint action 
some time in the future if the American 
states feel it is needed. But U.S. offi- 
cials on the scene feel that the resolu- 
tion, and the debate that preceded it, 
increased Latin American awareness of 
the problem. 
¢ Expanding Reds—There’s no doubt 
that communism is expanding its efforts 
in the Americas—in increased pam- 
phleteering and broadcasting, in labor 
unions, in training and entertaining of 
Latin American Red leaders behind the 
Iron Curtain. The Russians are aiming 
trade offers at Latin Americans worry- 
ing about declining markets for their 
raw materials. “Popular front” is the 
party line, and Communists are joining 
forces with other radicals, extreme na- 
tionalists, anyone who will listen to 
them. The prime objective: to sever 
business and political ties with the 
U.S. In Brazil, a 60,000-member Com- 
munist Party is preaching that Brazil is 
becoming no more than a U_S. colony. 

The threat, as U.S. experts see it, is 
not that any nation—with the possible 
exception of Guatemala—will suddenly 
become an out-and-out Communist 
state. It’s rather that Communists, 
through the popular front technique, 
will paralyze economic and_ political 
progress, jeopardize cooperation — be- 
tween the U.S. and the American re- 
publics (BW—Nov.14'53,p167). 

As far as Guatemala itself is con- 
cerned, Communists are steadily tight- 
ening their grip, and may at some time 
take complete control. Even now, 
Guatemala is serving as the No. 1 Com- 
munist base in the Americas. 
¢ Right-Wingers, Too—But commu- 
nism isn't the only political problem for 
the U.S. in its hemisphere relations. 


A Success, Two Dilemmas 


Ame ricans, 
unity 


Many Americans, and Lat 
too, maintain that hem 
and progress have little ch 
as extreme right-wing dictat it as im 
portant members of the Organization 
of American States. ‘Th sation was 
painfully evident at ¢ Costa 
Rica, one of the mor ratic na 
tions, refused to attend t! 
since it was held under th ispices of 
the Venezuclan dictator Several 
other nations, while sh ig up at 
Caracas, shared Costa R feelings 

Then, there 
situation where a little p 
as the Dominican Rep 
backed the U.S. resoluti 
of hemisphere democracy 

Colonial policy is ai 
phere issue that puts th 
diplomatic barrel. At ¢ 
mala laid claim to Britis! 
Argentina demanded th 
land, and nearly ever 
demned London’s toug! 
British Guiana. Chance 
be similar protests as Lon 
avert threatening troub! 
Honduras (page 170) 

The U.S., to be sure res 
nialism in the hemisphere. But it can 
not support hostile acti ird Brit- 
ain, its best ally. We can urge the 
British to press on with nial self 
government as fast as po 


is long 


mference 


was th barrassing 
tate such 
noisily 


j defensc 


hemis 
U.S. over a 
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Honduras, 
kland | 
tion con 
sures in 
will 
1 moves to 


British 
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ll. Economic Policy 


If there is any one r » them 
among Latin America gates at 
Caracas it is this: Ecc 
tions are a more imme 
their nations than comn n 
they don’t hesitate to a if 
the U.S. steps in to help the 
lems, communism will f fertile 
ground. 

U.S. officials, econom 
nessmen with trad 
stakes in the hemisphe: 
the problem. Many of 
Republics arc cm from a 
semifeudal _ state 
proaching modern indust 
cial pressures are growin 
living standards. But 
cans—and that include nhower 
Administration—don’t b that the 
answer to the problem the U.S 
Treasury. 
¢ Gloves Off—Dulles pu! 
in outlining the Eisenh philoso 
phy: He is dead-set ag t any wid 
ranging government econ program, 


a “Marshall Plan” for | America 
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Instead, Dulles insisted that economic 
development was chiefly the job of pri- 
vate capital, Latin American as well as 
U.S., which would be eager to do the 
job if Latin Americans themselves en 
couraged it. 

For our own part, Dulles promised 
that Washington would encourage the 
outward flow of capital, through tax 
incentives now being discussed in Con- 
gress. And Treasury official W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess offered to negotiate bi- 
lateral tax treaties, which would tend to 
encourage investment, with all the 
American Republics. 
¢ No Support Plan—Dulles delivered 
what looks like a final turndown on the 
pet Latin Anierican scheme at Caracas. 
Faced with declining markets and softer 
prices for many key export products 
wool, tin, copper, zinc, lead, everything 
but coffee—the Good Neighbors want 
the U.S. to underwrite a hemisphere 
wide price support plan. They believe 
that is the only way that Latin America 
can escape swings in the U.S. business 
cycle, which hit their brittle economics 
especially hard. 

Dulles pointed out that such a 
scheme would find few backers in th¢ 
U.S., remarking that we have cnough 
trouble at home with artificial price 
supports. There were hints in Caracas, 
however, that the President’s Mineral 
Policy Committee, due to report Mar. 
31, will recommend raising U.S. stock 
pile ceilings, and increased lending for 
strategic material development projects. 
That would possibly help some 

The U.S. hasn’t heard the last of 
the price support plan. It will surely 
come up again when the American Re- 
publics gather later this year in a hemis- 
phere economic conference, to be held 
cither in Washington or a Latin Ameri- 
can center like Rio de Janeiro. The 
Mexican government, for one, is draft- 
ing a broad-gauged stockpile scheme— 
an ever-normal granary for the hemi- 
sphere—which it will push hard 

One of the few concessions that the 
U.S. has been able to make at Caracas 
involves the Export-Import Bank. As a 
result of a compromise between the 
Treasury Dept., which minds Ex-Im’s 
purse strings, and the State Dept. the 
bank will make more loans to spur eco- 
nomic development—though nowhere 
near so many as Latin American, and 
some U.S. businessmen, would like. 
There will be more use of Ex-Im 
guarantees, bringing private lenders like 
banks and insurance companies into 
foreign development loans with Ex-Im 
taking the risk. One such Latin Ameri- 
can acer a Cuban subsidiary of 
American & Foreign Power Co.—is right 
now being taken up by private sources 
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TRIPLE-PLAY WITH FIRE... 


Red hot coke is pushed from modern coke ovens by a Wellman Coke Pusher 

through a Wellman Coke Guide into a Wellman Coke-Quenching Car. This is 
typical of many ways that steel mills handle materials efficiently with Wellmar 
equipment. Take advantage of Wellman’s 58 years service to Industry to 
lower your materials handling costs. The Wellman Engineering Company, 7018 
Central Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING COMPANY-CLEVELAND 


HEAVY MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL STEEL MILL MACHINERY 

“WILLIAMS” CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
MECHANICAL GAS PRODUCERS 
“ANKER-HOLTH”AIR AND HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 





Actual time studies taken in 
hundreds of businesses show that 
an average of 18 seconds } 
required to make an 
speech contact through the 
switchboard. With AMPLICALI 
—vyour own “‘clear line 
internal communication systen 
—vyou get 2-second peec/ 
contact within and be 
departments, AMPLICALL free 
busy switchboards for 
important outside cal! 
personnel on the job, keeps tall 
terse-—saves hours each day fi 
the average business. AMPLICALI 
saves you money pays for 
itself, There is stem 
to fit your speci il need 
Get the full facts today! 


inside 


y BUSINESSES 
SAVE HOURS 
EACH DAY 


Lweer! 


Kee p 


SLEcCTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


SLL PP eee eee eee eas 
RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
2uU F 3523-R Addison Si., Chicago 18, Iilinois 
oa ag" até Fo res (CL) Send complete details on AMPLICALL 
ysiems \¢o , rz ~ 
CATION SYSTEMS 


Arica 


Nome...... 


Address... 
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SHOWPLACE: GUM, State Department Store, looms on Moscow’s Red Square. A store 
in Tsarist days, later a Kremlin office building, it reopened to the consumer last January, 


Nobody but Nobody in Russia 


“STATE STORE” is ribbed by Krokodil, Soviet satiric magazine. 
Shopkeeper, holding list titled “consumer demands,” has little to 
sell and doesn’t care. In comment, Krokodil quotes official line: 
“In many districts new stores have opened and goods are available.” 


B nepsie 


Krokodil on the quality of new consumer good 
“The first day I couldn't open the lock on 
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SOFTGOODS: GUM’s 


ment appeals to the lady shoppers 
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. . but only wives of top-drawer bureaucrats © HARDGOODS: Appliance corner offers refrigerators, washing machines, fans, vacuum 
can afford Premier Malenkov’s “new look.” cleaners, and TV. If you've got the rubles, and patience for repairs, shop at GUM. 


Can Compete with GUM'ss... 








— Mue He HpaBHTcA dTOT 3anax. 
= He sonnyitech, OH CKOpO yneTyunTCA. 


SHOPPER: “I don’t like this perfume.” SALESGIRL; “Don’t worry, it won't last very lon 


Krokodil’s comment is a quotation from an angry letter writer in a Soviet newspaper: “In Kharkov the perfume industry sells a perfume 
whose scent is gone in an hour.” Krokodil’s needling of Soviet inefficiency has increased since Stalin’s death. 


(Story continues 


sBargain on Red Square page 
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At Last- 
AN 


INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 
ON A PROBLEM SUBJECT 


Before-the-Need 
Cemetery and 


Family Monument 


Planning 


Certainly you've told yourself that 
this is something you should talk over 
with your wife like life insurance and 
your will, You've probably considered 
it from the thoughtful angle — avoiding 
a lonely task left for a survivor — pro- 
tecting her from the hasty judgment 
necessary in handling these details 
alone at just the wrong time. But there 
are mauy, many more reasons for 
taking care of this problem now. 


This Booklet 
Will Help You... 


Written with great understanding, 
the free booklet “Before The Need 
Arises...” explains how the purchase 
of your family monument and cemetery 
plot should be made from income, not 
from capital intended to protect survi- 
vors.. _ this investment does not 
become part of your taxable estate... 
satisfaction from making the arrange- 
ments together while you're still alive 
-»» who to see about legal and local 
cemetery regulations... how cemetery 
arrangements can also be completed 
when you select a monument... how to 
select the monument that best portrays 
your family character... how hasty 
decisions, over-spending, and a lonely 
task for survivors can be avoided, 


Fill out this coupon 
before you turn 
the page 


Rock of Ages 


302 Granite Way, Barre, Vt. 


Please send free copy of “ Before The 


Need Arises . . 


Name__ 





“ . , the Soviet Union is 
straining to produce more 
consumer goods . . .” 

DEPARTMENT STORE starts on p. 164 


r’s atmost like having one super- 

Macy’s in New York, and not an- 
other department store anywhere in the 
country. ‘There’s no Gimbels to under- 
sell, or compete with. If there were a 
Gimbels, it would have precious little 
in the way of goods—and what it had 
would often be shoddy. 

That seems to be the anomalous posi- 
tion of GUM, the monster “State De- 
partment Store’ opened two months 
ago in Moscow (pictures, page 164). 
Each day GUM is jammed with gaping 
Muscovites, drawn by newspaper ads 
promising great sales and exhibitions of 
made-in-Russia consumer products. 
Backstopping the ad campaign is the 
drumfire of Kremlin propaganda, to the 
effect that Soviet industry is spilling 
out a cornucopia full of goods for the 
iverage man—housewares, refrigerators, 
IV sets, gold watches, high fashion, 
and cosmetics. 
¢ Window Dressing—There’s no doubt 
that the Soviet Union is straining to 
produce and sell more consumer goods. 
You can buy more at GUM now. But 
outsiders need dig no deeper than the 
Russian press to see that the shop- 
ping spree is largely window dressing. 
The satirical magazine Krokodil, some 
of whose comments are printed on page 
164, needles the inefficiency of con 
sumer goods production and distribu- 
tion. It’s a measure of the changes in- 
side Russia since Stalin’s death that 
Krokodil is allowed to criticize domestic 
economic performance with such broad 
strokes. 
¢ Abundant Life—It was Premier 
Georgi Malenkov’s speech before the 
Supreme Soviet last August (BW—Aug. 
15°53,p27) that set the line: More goods 
for better living in the U.S.S.R. Last 
week, Malenkov reaffirmed the pledge, 
with glowing reports of progress to date. 
Here, perhaps, is a more objective read 
ing on how the consumer goods cam 
paign is going: 

The average Sovict citizen has hardly 
been touched. The major beneficiary 
so far is the small upper class, bureauc 
racy and intelligentsia; the clerk or in- 
dustrial worker can afford few if any 
of the goodies on sale at GUM. It’s 
conspicuous consumption, too. Riches 
that were in Stalin’s day dispensed in 
secret to the Kremlin clique—jewels, 
furs, what-have-vou—are now bought in 
broad daylight. Sons and daughters of 
the top drawer, communism’s gilded 
vouth, are tooling around town in their 
fathers’ limousines, painting Moscow's 
nightspots redder. 


¢ Capitalistic Confusion 
chiefs are finding that t 
sumer goods industry 
totalitarian war econom 
cult as was building h« 
a backward nation in t 
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HAROLD E. STASSEN, director of the U.S. Foreign Operations Administration. 


He’s Pushing a New Trade Plan 


The FOA proposes U.S. aid to help the European 
Payments Union increase intra-European trade and cut bar- 


riers against dollar imports. It's headed for a hot fight. 


Harold Stassen’s Foreign Operations 
Administration has a plan for bolster 
ing up Western Europe’s economic 
strength. It will land him right in the 
middle of a hot fight over U.S. eco- 
nomic policy toward Europe and over 
the whole question of currency convert- 
ibility. 

The outcome of this fight could have 
a decisive effect on the future shape 
of the free world economy and on the 
fortunes of American businessmen who 
buy, sell, or invest abroad. 

FOA’s idea: First put new life into 
the European Payments Union. Then 
gradually get intra-European trade and 
trade between Europe and the U.S. on 
a free-wheeling basis. This gradual ap- 
proach to convertibility is FOA’s alter 
native to schemes for making European 
currencies convertible into dollars over 
night. 
¢ What It’s About—The basic issue 
boils down to this: Is Western Europe 
strong enough economically to start 
now making its currencies convertible 
with the dollar? Nominally at least, the 
U.S. has been committed for nearly 
two years to the view that it is. 

Or must Europe first beef up its 
economy by expanding internal trade 
on a competitive basis and gradually 
reducing trade barriers that discrimi 
nate against dollar imports? That's the 
view of a dogged minority of policvmak 
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ers, mainly in FOA. They insist that 
Europe is still too weak to plunge into 
an icy dollar market—where anyone who 
earns a franc or a pound from current 
trade could turn it into a dollar at will. 

l'o build Western Europe up for 
such a plunge—later on—FOA wants 
to shore up the European Payments 
Union. EPU’s now in serious trouble 
because so many member countries 
are cither in an extreme creditor or an 
extreme debtor position. Under the 
FOA plan EPU would get a new in- 
fusion of dollars from the U.S., put its 
operations on a sound, long-term basis. 
¢ Up to Now—EPU was set up four 
years ago, with Marshall Plan aid, 
as a Europe-wide payments clearing- 
house. The idea was to get intra-Euro- 
pean trade back into a multilateral 
pattern. At that time Europe's trade 
was hampered by rigid import quotas 
and snarled up in a web of arrange- 
ments between pairs of countries 7 
which they tried to get an even balance 
in their trade. 

Under EPU, each member country 
could balance off its trade against the 
group as a whole instead of individually. 
Credit and deficit quotas were set u 
to finance short-term swings of oa 
country’s net trade. 

Everybody agrees that EPU played a 
major role in Europe’s economic recov- 
ery. Intra-European trade now is 40% 





RCA’s new 
Low-Cost TV Eye 


TINY TV CAMERA BRINGS 
MOUNTAIN TO 
MANAGEMENT 


Here’s the new industrial too! that can 
bring mountains indoors—move operat 
ing groups closer together—guard the 
safety of equipment and personne! 
RCA’s new, low-cost TV Eye. 

Compact TV Eye comprises a small 
camera—about the size of a 16mm movie 
camera—and a control unit no bigger 
than a table radio. These two units con 
nect into any standard TV receiver—~ 
operate from 115-volt, a-c outlet 

Wherever distance, temperature or dan- 
ger keep you from getting a good look at 
your operation, you need RCA TV Eye. 

Check TV Eye at your RCA Electron 
ics Distributor’s, FOR LITERATURE mail 


coupon. " 
: ; 
® 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


pene an ap aD an o> as ap a an oD 


Radio Corporation of America 


Dept. C26C, Building 15-! 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me information « RCA’s 


new TV Eye and the name of my nearest 
RCA Electronics Distributor, 


Name Title 





Company 

Address ae 

City Zone Sta 
Also sead me information on 


© RCA Modernphone Intercom RCA Sound 
© RCA Visual Products ) RCA Antenaplex 
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e 1904 — 
¥" REVOLVATOR’S 


LIGHTWEIGHT- 
ECONOMICAL 
It's the Revolvator® Portable Uplifter Elevator 


Adaptable for shop vse or warehouse handling ond 
idea! for shipping ond receiving — the new electric 
Uplifter is the real buy tedey in moter'aics handling. In 
twe copecities, 1000 - 2000 pounds, platform sizes 24 x 
24 and 30 « 30, lifts of 62 and 65 inches on standord 
models — the Revelvator Uplifter can be hed powered 
by @ variety of electric circuits ranging from an avto- 
mobile bottery to 220 volt currents. 

Priced under all competition, the Uplifter includes all 
the sofety and convenience feotures thet have made 
Revolvater portable clevators ao stondard in industry. 
Get full information today on this new, easy operating 
inexpensive portable elevator. Remember, too—we build 
Revolvator Portable elevators to your particular needs. 


Write or phone 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. * UNion 35-8120 





Plumbing fixtures 
for every home, commercial 


and institutional use 





above prewar and more than twice the 
1948 level. Quota restrictions have 
been stripped off 76% of the private 
trading within the EPU area. 

¢ Crisis—But now EPU is facing a 
crisis that threatens to wreck the whole 
system. The trouble is that some coun- 
tries—such as Germany—have been run- 
ning persistently large trade surpluses 
within the Union. Others—among 
them Britain—have been running con- 
sistent deficits. This has led to a pile-up 
of debts and credits far in excess of the 
original quotas. The creditors are now 
asking for payment. The debtors are 
hedging. London, particularly, is reluc- 
tant to settle up at a time when it is 
considering a gamble on convertibility 
with relatively small reserves. 

The economic doctors in Western 
Europe can’t agree on how to handle 
EPU's present $1.3-billion backlog of 
debts. But the deadline for action is 
the May meeting of the Council of 
Ministers of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation. If noth- 
ing is done then, EPU will expire auto- 
matically in June. Then there would be 
a real danger of a relapse into the 
bilateralism that crippled Western Eu- 
ropean trade in 1948. 
¢ FOA Remedy—To forestall anything 
like this, FOA has worked out its 
scheme to strengthen EPU. Although 
none of the details. has been firmed 
up, FOA officials are pretty sure that 
three things will be necessary. 

First, EPU members must agree to 
liquidate all debts according to an ap- 
proved schedule, perhaps over a period 
of 10 years. 

This funding operation would take 
the heat off debtors. Creditors would 
benefit by immediate full or partial pay- 
ment—if they could prove they needed 
the gold or dollars to keep their ex- 
change reserves from falling to a danger 
point. The planners figure that less 
than 25% of the present debts in EPU 
would need to be settled immediately 
in cash. For example, Germany, biggest 
EPU creditor, with $482-million worth 
of advances, would be paid little or 
nothing at the outset because its dollar 
reserve position is strong. 

To finance this operation EPU would 
need a special fund of $300-million or 
more. FOA would contribute at least 
half of this out of its appropriations as 
a 10-year loan. The rest would be put 
up by EPU itself out of its capital fund, 
which is still substantially intact. The 
U.S. would have a big say in how the 
special fund was used. 

FOA’s plan calls for these two fur- 
ther steps: 

¢ EPU would stiffen up its credit 
terms. Under the present setup, 
creditors get repaid only partly in gold. 
Under the new plan, the gold ratio 
would be stepped up, and debts would 
have to be repaid a lot taster 


e EPU members—ii most con- 
troversial part of the plan—would 
launch a common program to relax 
trade bars that now giv xporters of 
other countries a bette reak in the 
European market than American ex- 
porters get. They would adopt a code 
setting out the conditions for letting in 
more dollar goods. This would be a 
minimum standard, and ld not pre 
vent any country from letting down the 
bars at a faster rate. But there would 
be no common list of products on 
which discrimination would be dropped. 
¢ Which Way?—FOA regards this as 
the right approach to currency con 
vertibility, though it r the pro 
cedure that most U.S. policymakers 
have been advocating in recent months. 
FOA urges relaxing rimination 
against dollar goods first n dropping 
currency controls as the ulting bal 
ance of trade permits. | er the con 
vertiLility approach, cu controls 
would go first, then th laxation of 
trade controls would fol! 
e Pro and Con—FOA 
coldly received so far b experts in 
the Treasury, State Dept 1 the Fed 
eral Reserve Board. Th in was ré 
jected. once by the Nat Advisory 
Council, but a revised n is slated 
for early reconsideration 

It’s too soon to sa vat FOA’s 
chances are, but its road und to be 
rough. In the first place FOA's plan 
flies in the face of Ad: tration ef 
forts to trim foreign nding and 
lending. More important, officials who 
are plugging for earl; rtibility of 
key European currencies fear that th 
FOA scheme would put off the day of 
convertibility indefinite] They think 
it would take off tl ure from 
European countries t pt hard in 
ternal monetary discipli | prepara 
tion for convertibility 

Supporters of the FOA 
mit that under their 
bility wouldn’t come \ 
they claim that you'd t a 
direct increase in U.S orts, 
a sudden move for con lity might 
force tighter restriction lollar trade. 
In any case, they say, t istere eco 
nomic policies that it d take to 
make convertibility st iy be im 
possible to enforce in | today for 
political reasons. 


1 has been 


pproach ad 
convert! 
uickly. But 
steady, 
while 
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DeVilbiss helps you get the most from the spray method 


Panels, doors and fittings for Movable Interiors are given a prime coot of enamel in DeVilbiss Woter-Wash Spray Booth 


one of eight at The E. F. Havserman Company. 


Lifetime finish applied to movable 
walls with DeVilbiss equipment 


Pressure-feed Tanks, Hose and 


The E. F. Hauserman Company uses eight DeVilbiss 
Spray Booths in its busy production line to paint 
movable wall panels, doors and fittings. 


“We like DeVilbiss’ versatility for 
our Movable Steel Interiors . . . it 
does a good job for us,” says Don 
Clapp, general superintendent of 
The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio — the nation’s old- 
est and largest manufacturer of 
movable partitions and wainscot. 


One of the attractive, money- 
saving features of Hauserman Mov- 


able Interiors is that they'll stay 
new looking almost indefinitely 
without repainting! This feature 
alone saves thousands of dollars in 
maintenance costs for offices, 
schools, laboratories, hospitals and 
industrial plants that use Hauser- 
man Movable Interiors. Hauserman 
uses DeVilbiss equipment exten- 
sively — Spray Guns, Spray Booths, 


Spraying saves one-fourth the 
time .. . up to 50% in over- 
all painting costs. On many 
surfaces, like acoustical tile, 
it is the only practical method. 


Automatic spraying is cutting 
costs for many manufacturers. 
DeVilbiss has a wide variety 
of standard automatic spraying 
machines to serve you. 


For fully coordinated spraying 
equipment: Spray guns, air 
compressors, spray booths, hose 
and all necessary accessories, 
DeVilbiss can serve you best. 


| 


Connections — to apply its « clu 
sive, lifetime surface finish to it 


products. 

If you, too, would like to get the 
most from the spray method, get 
full data about DeVilbiss equip 
ment from your nearest DeVilbiss 
jobber or branch office, today. O1 
write us direct for free literature 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 


Santa Claro, Calif. © Barrie, Ontario 
London, England 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Throughout the U. S., Canada and the World 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeViLBiss 
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The needle-nosed Douglas X-3 

is a forerunner of superspeed air- 

craft which will soon prove to the 
world that the sky is no longer the limit! 


Blistering heat from the twin turbojets of the 
X-3 are safely insulated from pilot and sur- 
rounding structure by Refrasil Lightweight 
Removable Insulating Blankets, composed 
of high silica batt sandwiched between layers 
of high temperature foil 


REFRASIL 1s on THe 108 HERE! 


r= 


i 

Let Reffasil insulate your hot jobs! If you 
require high performance insulation that can 
withstand temperatures up to 2000°F, you 
can depend on Refrasil to deliver the pro- 
tection you need! 


HITCO engineering counsel is yours with- 
out obligation. Let's get together on finding 
new uses for Reffasil in your business! 


THOMPSON BIBER GLASS CO 
133 Cordova St., Los Angele 


Telephone REpubi 49161 


WRITE OR CALL YOUR NEAREST AA/RAS/Z REPRESENTATIVE: 
EASTERN MIDWEST SOUTHWEST 


fred W. Muhlenfeld Burnie L. Weddle Marshall Morris 

6659 Loch Hill Road 1219 West 29th St 3513 South Drive 

Baltimore 12, Md ndianapolis 22, ind Fort Worth, Texas 
Valley 5-3135 Hickory 8685 Webster 2965 


Represented in Canada by 
RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORP, 


WHAT FORM OF AEFRAS/Z DO YOU NEED? 


For free sample and literature, check below, 
clip to your letterhead and mail today! 


Your Name 





] Finer bosons Batt Sleeving Glotn 





Tax Relief for Germans, Too 


The purpose: to stimulate capital investment and con- 


sumer spending . . 


Honduras—unless elections are called off. 


West Germany's economy, now re- 
ceding from the heights of the postwar 
boom (BW —Dec.12'53,p100), is due 
for a shot in the arm next October. At 
that time, corporate and individual tax- 
payers will be in line for tax cuts under 
a plan submitted to the West German 
Parliament this week by Finance Min- 
ister Fritz Schaeffer. The new program 
is a two-pronged effort to increase do- 
mestic consumption and to maintain 
Germany’s capital investment rate. 
¢ Tax-Cutting—Here are the main 
points: 

¢ Individual income taxes are to 
be slashed on the average by 42% in 
the lower income brackets, 8% in the 
middle range, and 17% in the next 
higher groups. At the top, individuals 
with income above 600,000 Deutsche 
marks ($125,000) would pay a 55% 
rate instead of the current 80%. 

¢ Corporate taxes on undistributed 
income are to be cut from a rate of 
60% to 45% 

At present, Bonn sets the tax rates, 
but collections are handled by the in- 
dividual states. The states retain most 
of the take—62% on the average—and 
turn the remainder over to Bonn. 
¢ Raising Revenue—If the federal legis- 
lature approves Schaeffer's changes, the 
Bonn government will lose more than 
2-billion marks in revenue. ‘To make it 
up, Schaeffer is advocating these 
changes: 

e Upping Bonn’s share of 
money collected by the states to 4( 

e Imposing a 2.5% federal tax on 
corporate and individual incomes that 
would go directly to the federal coffers; 

ncreasing the turnover tax now 

paid by wholesalers from 1% to 1.5%; 
and 

e Eliminating the tax exemptions 
for the construction and shipbuilding 
industries. Up to now, these industries 
have been favored as a way of encourag- 
ing postwar revival. Last year, $215 
million in profits were untaxed because 
the money went into new shipbuilding 
investment. 
¢ More Buying Power—One of the 
main ideas behind Schaeffer's tax reform 
is to stimulate domestic consumption. 
Government policy has been centered 
on rebuilding productive capacity, with 
a big part of the output carmarked for 
regaining Germany's prewar foreign 
trade position. Now that this has been 
achieved, Bonn feels the time is ripe to 
concentrate on putting more money 
into consumers’ hands. 
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tule, is reported to be supplying PUP 
with money and propaganda. 

Under a new constitution granted by 
the British this month, a PUP victory 
could lead to a Guiana-style crisis. ‘lo 
head that off, the inquiry commission 
may recommend postponement of the 
elections. 

Whatever the outcome, develop- 
ments in British Honduras may mean 
trouble for the U.S. in hemisphere rela- 
tions. Latin Americans are unanimous 
in their desire to get rid of colonial en- 
claves in the Americas, yet the U.S. 
can’t risk upsetting its own relations 
with European allies. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





The small-car battle in the European 
markets is still going strong. The Ger- 
man Volkswagen this week trimmed its 
prices by 7%—with no change in the 
car’s design. VW director Heinz Nord- 
hoff says: The automobile future lies 
in a small car; most European roads 
can’t take bigger ones. 

° 
Italy’s Fiat has been licensed by Re- 
public Steel Corp. to produce Re- 
public’s Enduro stainless steel. Republic 
will provide equipment and technical 
assistance. 

. 
London has settled the battle for trans- 
atlantic freight service between the gov- 
emment-owned British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. and the independent air 
freight operator, Airwork Ltd. (BW— 
Mar.6’54,p147). They'll split the busi- 
ness: BOAC will handle all the freight 
its passenger planes can carry. Airwork 
will get the rest on an all-freight basis. 

. 
Americans and West Germans will 
share a contract for Colombia’s first TV 
station—to be built by the government, 
mainly for educational purposes. Allen 
B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., got 75% 
of the contract, the German Siemens & 
Halske the remainder. 

a 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., tea importer, 
has gone to West Germany for help in 
speeding up operations. l'eapack 
Spezialmaschinen, Dusseldorf, has sent 
two automatic tea bag machines to 
Lipton’s Hoboken (N. J.) plant. 

- 


Arab-Israeli hatred continues to cramp 
normal business. Saudi Arabia has 
warned all international airlines that it 
will take “strong measures” against any 
planes passing over its territory cn route 
to or from Israel. Scandinavian Airlines 
has already rerouted some of its east- 
bound planes. The Israeli government 
will protest to the United Nations and 
international civil aviation authorities 
against Saudi Arabian air piracy. 
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NEXT TIME...ORDER 
SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


f. They drink up water like a thirsty camel. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet. 


3. Theyre So soft that many people use them 
as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 


5. they're double-fold to dry double-quick. 


JUST ONE You'll find ScoiTissue Towels have on 
SCOTTISSUE TOWEL  &*<eP tionally high fiber content. This 


“bulk,” plus generous size and double 

DOES THE Jos! fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTisse 
Towels weigh 46 Ibs.* Now some paper 
towels cost less for 3,750 but are from 
10 to 20 Ibs. lighter* per case —hence 
you get less drying power. Write for 
more facts. Scott Paper Company, 
Dept. BW-8, Chester, Pa. 


*Shippir 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the 
right kind of washroom 


*‘SeotT issue,’* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 











DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of 
the Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five (25*) cents per share 
payable March 15, 1954 to 
the stockholders of record 
March 1, 1954, 

Signed 


rR. L. BISCHOFF 


Secretary and Treosurer 


KEARNEY &TRECKEP 
MACuHine to 0LS 








Kearney & Trecker Corporation 


Milwovkee 14, Wisconsin 
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Buy Only DFPA-Grademarked Panels 





es a Be 64 


to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a 
small space advertisement in the 
“clues” section of BUSINESS 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 
sale. And better yet, they re- 


ceived substantial inquiries 


future orders up to $10,000.00 


each. 








The 90-stock composite index... 


January 


. 


-has risen to a 24 year high 


February 


But it’s not as general as you may think... 


...on only 12 days this year have more 
than half of issues traded, 
racked up gains 


January 


February 


Stocks: Few Are Chosen 


Stock indexes are ringing up new 
high, but the rank and file of equities 
haven't been performing nearly so spec 
tacularly as you might think 

lake Standard & Poor's daily index 
of 90 stocks (1926=100). Last week, 
this index (top chart) climbed to 
211.98, its highest point since Oct. 23, 
1929. 

The all-time high for the 90-stocks 
index was 253.5, etched into the rec- 
ords on Sept. 27, 1929. And industrials 
would scem to have climbed even more 
sharply. S&P’s weekly industrial index 
(page 173) last week rose to an all-time 
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You can see the same pattern when 
you examine the price action of the 
many groups that make up S&P’s indus- 
trial index. Though that index is 
sharply above its 1929 crest at the mo- 
ment, more than half of the groups re- 
main under their 1929 highs—well over 
one-third are down 20% or more. 


Moreover, despite the recent rise in 


the over-all index, close to 29% of the 
groups last week were 20% or more 
below even the highs of 1949-54. 

So it might be smart not to accord 
too much weight to the recent “bull- 
ish” action of the indexes. There are 
plenty of signs indicating that inves- 
tors are, if anything, getting more 
choosy as time goes on. 


Industrials Hit New Peak—But Many Feet Drag 


1937 


Stock Group 
INDUSTRIAL INDEX 


Agricultura) machinery 
Aircratt manufacturing 
Air transport 
Automobile 

Auto parts, accessories. 


140 
177 
140 


155 
151 


206 
131 


Auto trucks 
Bituminous coal 
Building materials 
Carpets, rugs. 
Chemicals. 


200 


107 
188 
160 
139 


Confectionery 
Copper 
Department stores 
Distillers. 


Ethical drugs 

Fertilizers. 

Finance companies 

5¢, 10¢, $1 stores 

Food companies........ 


Food chains 

Glass containers 

Gold mining (U. S.).. 
Lead, zinc.. 

Leather. 


Machine tools 

Machinery 

Mail order, general chains... . 
Metal containers. 

Metal fabricating 


Mining, smelting. 

Motion pictures. 

Office, business equipment 
Oil—crude producers.. 
Oil—integrated companies 


Paper — 

Printing, publishing ‘ 
Proprietary drugs, cosmetics....... 
Rail equipment 

Rayon. 


Shipbuilding. 
Shipping. 176 
117 
122 
150 


Soaps , 
Soft drinks. 


184 
144 


Steel 

Sugar. 

Textile weavers. 
Tires, rubber goods. 
Tobacco 


191 


155 
132 


TV, electronics 
Vegetable oils 


Data: Poor's Weekly Indexes (1935-1939 


Standard & 
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High 


7 


169.5 


146.5 


130.5 


158. 


119.5 


Recent Level vs. 
1929 1949-54 
High High 
+12.5% 

—28. 

—24, 

—8, 

+9, 
—38. 


Recent 
Level 


222.5 


139. 
292 

304. 
230. 
169, 


1949-54 
High 
222.5 


187.6 
292. 
402. 
263. 


1946 
High 
163. 


160 
183 
624.: 
166 
170 


272.5 
248 
161 
306 
151 


—-70 
—4, 
10 
—64. 
+72, 


123. 
346 
186 
125 


+25. 
—3S. 
—17, 
+107. 
+3. 


130 
147 
348 
633> 
133 


+37 
+21. 
+88. 


172 
305 
113 
156 
163 


248 


459 
144 
149 
188 


159 
151 
285 
307 . 
105 


221.: 
210 


100), 





.. It’s the chair 
with the Fiber Glass Base 


Yep! Positively no tipping! Even when 
you ride one caster off the chair mat 
you won't tip or wobble. The flex char 
acteristics of the fiber glass base 
such that your weight always keeps all 
four casters firmly planted on floor and 
mat. It’s kind of amazing but it’s true. 
Nine Sturgis executive and stenographie 
chairs are now available with self 
leveling fiber glass bases in gray, 

green, walnut or black. 


Engineered for Long Life and Minimum Maintenance 
Nylon Thrust Bearing: takes a lifetime of 
swiveling. 
Ball Burnished Spindle Bearing: perfect fit for 
long life. 
Casters: oversize ball bearings, 
wide rubber wheels. 


wane Finish On Metal Parts: 10 fo 20 times 
as abrasion-resistant as other finishes 


aC 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


Manufactured in Sturgis, Mich. and Charleston, $.C 
The Sturgis Posture Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 


THE STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 154 E. Erie S., Chicege 11, Minos 


We'd like a copy of your illustrated 
folder on chairs with fiber glass bases. 


Name : 
Firm Nome. 

Addr 
City 


are 


extra 

















Top-Level News! 


‘KLING' BUYS ‘POPE 


With the purchase of Pope Machine Co., Inc. of 
Seattle,Wash., Kling Bros. Engineering Works 
now becomes one of the principal producers 
of rolls of all types, for all purposes. The plate 
bending rolls include both the pyramid and 
the initial pinch type. The latter isshown above, 
in operation at the Long Beach Division of 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Long Beach, 
Calif. Leonard C. Todd, facilities engineer for 
this famous plane builder reports, “Your No. 8 
Automatically Controlled Pinch Plate Roll 
has been in operation for nearly a year, form- 
ing jet airplane wing skins, and is doing this 
precision job satisfactorily.’’ Bulletins describ- 
ing the various types of rolls, as well as other 
Kling machines, will be sent you on request, 


Champion Bridge Company 

C. B. & Q. Railroad 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 
Ft. Wayne Structural Stee! Co. 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 
Pulverizing Machinery Company 
Rome Iron Mills 

Trane Company 

Union Iron & Steel Company 
Union Pacific Railroad 





Makers of Fri r >a Te ell a. ‘ r ? ary ea Pur he r val 4) me sl-talelial 4 


! Plate Bending the “Best of Companies” 


Re ZR and nbination Ma P found in 
KLING BROS. ENGINEERING WORKS 
1320 N. KOSTNER AVE . CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


Export Distributor: Simmor Machine T poratio East4 treet. New York ! 
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Ceiling at Admiral Corporation 
Gives Even Light Without Shadow! 


An example of how employee 
efficiency is increased by an 
Acusti-Luminus Ceiling is the 
above installation in the offices of 
Admiral Corporation, Chicago, 
TV and appliance manufacturer. 
Admiral executives and em- 
ployees are ‘“‘more than pleased”’ 
with this installation. B. A. 
Heinrich, Office Mgr., reports: 
‘‘Acusti-Luminus Ceilings 
have helped our employee morale 
in that we have no complaints 
from inadequate lighting which 
presto necessitated desk 
amps on many desks. Our light 
is now an even light without 
shadows. Furthermore, after 
more than a year no maintenance 
has been required or expended.”’ 


8. A, HEINRICH 
Office Manager 
Admiral Corporation 


iN by installing modern 
ca * ene 
aeacusti-luminus ceilings 


Today cost-conscious businesses are dis- 
covering a wonderful new kind of ceiling 

a multi-purpose ceiling! It’s the Acusti- 
Luminus Ceiling! 


it is really a production tool! Boosts em- 
ployee morale and efficiency —thanks to its 
unique dual functions of both lighting 
and soundproofing! 


Its light is superior to daylight—evenly dif- 
fused by lightweight corrugated sheets of 
Lumi-Plastic. There is no shadow—no 
glare! The result is a source of low bright- 
ness—of any intensity. 


lts soundproofing is excellent! Noise-ab- 
sorbing Acusti-Louvers may be hung at 
intervals below the Lumi-Plastic. 


lt creates ideal work atmosphere! In its 
quiet “luminous environment” employees 
see better, feel better, and work better! 


HOW YOU CAN See for yourself what it's like to have illumination that is 
INSPECT AN evenly diffused—without shadow or glare! Write us for the 
ACTUAL INSTALLATION name of an Acusti-Luminus Ceiling installation near you. 


Case studies reveal that employees work- 
ing under Acusti-Luminus Ceilings get 
fewer headaches from eyestrain, show less 
fatigue, make fewer errors, take less time 
off, and have considerably more enthu 
siasm for their work, 


It’s the newest trend in lighting ! This solid 
“ceiling of light’ gives clean, modern line 
to old ceilings. Hides pipes, ducts, crac! 
and other eyesores. Labelled by Under 
writers’ Laboratories for installation under 
existing sprinkler systems! Ideal for either 
modernization or new construction. Us« 
from coast to coast—in factories, offices 
drafting rooms, stores, banks, schools 
libraries, utilities, and public buildings 


lt costs less, too! Both initial cost and 
maintenance costs are less than for conven 
tional ceilings with the same illumination 
and sound correction. Write for complet 
information. 


E BOOKLET 


J) CAN SAVE MONEY 
UMINUS CEILINGS 


Please rush me a copy of your 
FREE illustrated booklet giving 
more information about Acusti 
Luminus Ceilings. 








NATION'S LEADING PRODUCER OF LUMINOUS CEILING 

7 ili * 
===Uminous Ceilings inc. 
f RTH AVE , 
DISTRICT OFFICES 
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a dispute over about $700,000. To 
build the tunnel, the Port Authority 
needs land owned by the town of Wee- 
hawken, including the municipal tennis 
courts (top center, picture, page 174). 
The land is assessed at $88,000; Wee- 
hawken asked $1.3-million. When the 
Port Authority refused to go higher 
than $570,000, the town went to court 
to stop the whole project 


Still Poles Apart 
LITTLE ROCK-—Lay no law, it 


can be bad public relati to try to 
string a high-tension p line on 
poles through a residential area. Arkan 
sas Power & Light Co. f | that out 
last week when, acting ler a fran 
chise granted in 1888, it started erecting 
the poles. 

Irate residents hired a la r, stormed 
into a City Council meet lemanded 
that the 115,000-volt lin ther be put 
underground or rerouted. Company 
officials countered that t t the line 
underground would trip! quadrupk 
costs, that the high lin vere com 
pletely safe, and that th te chosen 
for them was the only { one 

The council, caught in the middle, 
admitted the need for the power and 
the validity of the 1888 { hise. But 
it also agreed with the cit that the 
law should be moderniz to protect 
residential areas from ‘‘u tly” high 
line poles and wires. 

Finally the council p led both 


sides to agree to a 15-day truce, during 
WIDE OPEN SPACE which—the councilmen fervently hoped 
—an amicable settlement might be 
worked out. 


In North Carolina industry enjoys the advantages of Update 
uncrowded locations and easy accessibility to major TOLEDO-—When — Kaiser-Frazer 


markets. bought W _ just a y¢ wo (BW— 
Mar.28’53,p32), Toledo ery much 
Du Pont selected this site for its new Dacron plant, afraid that W ily —, and pay- 
; i : tt roll—would be shifted away from here 
insuring plenty of room for expansion. Similar loca- to Willow Run. That w was finally 
tions have solved growth problems for many other dispersed when, following the Livonia 
: fire, General Motors bought Willow 
companies. , a“ = 

P Run, and K-F announced that it would 
shift operations to Tole BW—Novy 


Cooperative native-born labor, abundant power and 28°53,p154). Many K-I departments 
have since moved her« 


raw materials, nearness to major markets, and year Sait wack the Enal oi 
‘round recreational opportunities ‘are important story was written when K-F began mo\ 


reasons why North Carolina sites are sought by ing the last of its big tions—the 
industry. body-stamping works—fi mi. illow 

Run to its stamping plant in Shadyside, 
Ohio, 220 mi. from h on the 
Pennsylvania border. At t ime time, 


+ yo 
olin? though, Toledo learned that all body 


For more information 


call or write — ——- hi ro 


work for Willys cars, wh now be 
Wh ing done by Detroit’s Murray Corp., 
are would soon be moved he lhe result 


Ben E. Douglas, Director 
Department of rth Industry Prospers ing boost in employment expected 
0 — to absorb most or all of t! nen to be 


Conservation and Development 
Raleigh, N.C — cut from the payroll when Jeep orders 
engn, N. ©. are cut back. 
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Plastics... and The National City Bank of New York 


Many are incredibly strong... all are 
amazingly light, unbelievably useful 


Do you know what material has 
the highest weight-strength ratio 
known today? It's a plastic—a 
reinforced polyester! If the day 
ever comes when you drive an 
automobile with a plastic body, 
it will probably be made from re- 
inforced polyesters. Already boat 
hulls, airplane parts, sewer pip- 
ing, skylights, terrace roofs, in- 
terior partitions and countless 
other items placing a premium 
upon lightness and strength are 
being made from these and simi- 
lar plastics. 

Equally unexpected uses for 
plastics crop up almost every day. 
As research chemists become 
more expert in juggling the mole- 


cules of coal, gas, oil and cellu- 
lose, they are synthesizing more 
and more plastic compounds. As 
a result, the plastics industry, 
born in 1868 with the discovery 
of celluloid as a substitute for 
ivory billiard balls, has blos- 
somed into one of the most versa- 
tile giants of Americen industry. 

During the past thirty years, 
this giant has more than doubled 
in size every five years, from just 
under six million pounds in 1922 
to 2.6 billion pounds in 1952.This 
is still only about 17 pounds per 
capita, or less than two per cent 
of this country’s consumption of 
all metals, and it seems certain 
that the extraordinary growth of 
plasticswill continue in the future, 

Many people with a stake in 
the progress of industry have 
learned to look upon The Nationa 
City Bank of New York as “their 


banker,” instead of as just another 
bank. This means they come to 
us not alone for financing and day- 
to-day banking services, but also 
to counsel with us and draw on 
our experience. They’ve discov- 
ered that our broad contacts with 
all industry, in this country and 
overseas, make us an unmatched 
clearing house for up-to-the-min- 
ute information. 

If you’d like to learn more 
about the advantages of having 
National City as “your banker,” 
write today to 
The National City Bank of New York 

55 Wall Street, New York, N.Y 


Member Federal Deposit Insurer 


First in World Wide Banking 
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Superbly mellow and rare in flavor...12 year old Chivas Regal is the proudest 


product of Chivas Brothers Lid. of Aberdeen, a House founded in 1801. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH § 
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Far north, in one of Scotland's great Highland castles, the westering sun gives the Long Gallery added magnificer 


CHIVAS | REGAL 


a. ei oto SCOTCH HIS KY 


CHIVAS wtrimndedpe p Leet: rdren, Seotlane Ketabiished 1801 
By Appointment Purveyors of weer ane rte seky to the late King George VI 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «© 86 PROOF «+ CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORP. * 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you think the private social club you belong to isn’t operating at 
peak efficiency, review your own actions. You may find that it’s due to 
MAR. 20, 1954 your interference with the manager and his staff. 





That’s the unanimous opinion of a cross section of leaders of the 
Club Managers’ Assn. of America. At their recent annual convention, they 
agreed that interference by members is the club manager’s No. 1 business 
problem. Here’s the substance of their argument: 


Any private club—town or country—belongs to its members and 
exists for their own use and enjoyment. Every good manager accepts 
this without question. And, of course, so do the members. 


SERVICE The rub comes when members hesitate really to turn over the running 
of this property to a manager. Too many tend to regard him as a steward to 
take their orders. But the fact is, say the managers, running a club is a 
big busin2ss that requires management executives in a specialized field. 


Good managers will look for helpful suggestions and constructive 
criticism. That is welcome cooperation. It becomes interference when 
club members assume to know more about the intricacies of club opera- 
tion than the manager himself. The result can be management chaos. 


Businessmen who hold responsible management jobs themselves are 
often the guiltiest in failing to let club managers carry out the club’s 


operational functions. In the words of one manager: 


“An executive of this type says and does things that tend to demoral- 
ize the whole staff. In time it causes inefficiency. Then employees quit 
and good, well-trained help is hard to replace. Would this member tolerate 
such a thing in his own business? Of course not. Yet he’s responsible for 
it happening in his own club.” 


What the managers want most is the full authority to do their job. 
That way they can stand or fall on their own merits, and the whole club 
membership can decide whether they are good enough or not. To assure 
such a test, they offer this list of general rules for club members: 


«Give the manager a free hand to do the job you hired him to do 
Give him the green light—not just in theory but in fact—to carry out the 
policies you yourself have established. 


¢ It might be wise to have the manager sit in on board mectings. That 
would give him a better picture of membership thinking on future plans. 
And his advice to the directors might be helpful, too. 


¢ Be strict about observing the club rules you as members have made— 
such as dining-room hours. If the rules are no good, change them. But don’t 
break them. Otherwise your club will lose its individual character. 


¢If you have complaints, take them directly to the manager, not to a 
subordinate member of his staff. A good manager is only too willing to take 
the responsibility for getting such matters straightened out. 

* If the membership is dissatisfied with the manager, fire him and get 
a new man. But until that happens, don’t interfere—because it will upset 
the club’s whole system of operation. 


Efficient operation is hard to get, at best, when club membership 


PAGE 179 is running high. And the rolls are really crowded today, because of (1) 
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the golf boom, and (2) the growing trend of Americans to turn to clubs 
for “family type” relaxation. 

This makes smart management more important than ever. As a 
member, it’s up to you to help your manager provide it. 


Most hospitalization and surgical-expense insurances provide higher 
benefits than a few years ago. But they do nothing about the many ex- 
pensive types of treatment and the cost of prolonged illness. 


It’s now possible to take up that slack with a supplementary policy— 
“major medical expense insurance,” sometimes called “catastrophe cover- 
age.” This is about five years old, still in a sort of experimental stage, but 
considered by most authorities as actuarially sound. 


Coverage is broad. Such insurance generally includes: 


All hospital services, including room and board; surgery and other 
medical care in or out of a hospital; physiotherapy; anesthesia; X-ray and 
laboratory tests outside a hospital; all medical supplies and equipment— 
including artificia] limbs or eyes prescribed by a physician. 


Note that most (but not all) catastrophe policies provide for a de- 
ductible amount to be paid by the insured, like automobile collision insur- 
ance. That’s to keep premiums from being dissipated through payment 
of small claims. The theory is that this policy takes over where conven- 
tional medical insurance leaves off. 


And don’t expect the policy to pay everything else. Generally, it pays 
only 75% to 80% of medical expenses incurred over the deductible amount. 
Thus a sample policy might pay a maximum of $7,500, have a $500 deductible 
and pay 75% of bills over $500. The premium would be $72 a year for a 
husband and wife, $15 for each child. (The higher the deductible, the lower 
the insurance cost.) 


A new complete home power tool, ready to plug in, is on the market 
this week. Called the Shopsmith Mark 5, it is manufactured by Magna 
Engineering Corp. (page 150), sells for $269.50 complete with motor. 


Included is a saw, a sander, drill press, lathe, horizontal drill. It’s easy 
to operate; you dial the correct speed for the job you are doing. 


United Air Lines has added pre-dinner cocktails (Martini, old fashioned, 
Scotch-on-the-rocks) to its Executive Flights between New York and 
Chicago. 

This is United’s first venture into serving liquor—a trend that has 
been growing on domestic flights. American Airlines serves liquor free on 
its Mercury flights between New York and Los Angeles. Northwest sells 
drinks on all its first-class flights at normal bar prices. National charges 
$1 a drink on first-class flights. 


Don’t be surprised if your TV serviceman comes in with a hearing 
aid. He may have found that the instrument is so sensitive it can pick up 
vibration noises, cut valuable trouble-shooting time, according to Nationa! 
Hearing Aid Assn. 
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Today’s finest office furniture, cushioned with 
U.S. Koylon Foam, offers your personnel truly 
modern seating that helps keep them comfortable, 
fresh, and alert, day after day. For U.S. Koylon 
Foam actually works for you all through the business 
day. U.S. Koylon Foam is a sound investment... 
its long-lasting luxury stays fresh for years 
outwearing ordinary cushioning materials... 
outwearing upholstery fabrics time and time again! 
With this most modern of all cushioning, today’s 
finest office furniture manufacturers bring you 
designs that are the ultimate in posture control 
combined with pure comfort. Why not put U.S, 
Koylon Foam to work in your office today? 
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U.S. Koylon 
Foam Cushioning 


home 
comfort 

to work 
for you 
every day! 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY : Rockefeller Center - New York 
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Pruning Steel Production Down 


For a dozen years, with only minor 
exceptions, the steel industry ran at 
100% of capacity—or better. Every- 
thing was going its way. There was 
just about the est seller's market in 
history. The industry's main problem 
was to expand fast enough to keep 
up with this terrific demand. This 
happy situation was fast becoming a 
way of life. 

Now, though, with the heat off the 
defense program, the industry seems 
to be faced with settling down to a 
70% to 75% of capacity basis. And 
steel now has a problem that may be 
tougher than fast expansion was: how 
to cut back production—but cut it back 
gracefully, 

In many industries, the problem 
would almost resolve itself. Usually, you 
cculd shut down whole plants and keep 
others running at full blast. Or you 
could lay off employees or shorten work 
hours. Or you could pasture out your 
obsolescent machinery. 

But the steel industry is a much 
more complicated organism. Its tem- 
peramental equipment has to be kept 
going continuously or it goes to pot. 
There are vast stockpiles of raw mate- 


rials—most of which are ordered far in 
advance. Also, there is the question of 
what to do about thousands of highly 
skilled workers. 

¢ Planning Board—The drop in steel 
production, which started several 
months ago, came as no shock to the 
industry. It had heard the warning 
signals, and was bracing itself long be- 
fore the cut actually started. Plant 
engineers were formulating plans for an 
effective, low-cost slowdown whenever 
the operating rate sagged significantly 
below capacity. Industry seers were 
working their crystal balls overtime, try- 
ing to get a line on how deep the 
cut would really be. 

Today, this planning has largely gone 
by the board; everywhere you find peo- 
ple gs orga preconceived notions 
about what would happen when de- 


mand sagged. 


1. What's Obsolescence? 


One exploded theory is that the trade 
would balance things by retiring obso- 
lete capacity. In genes 2 a year 
or so ago, one highly regarded forecast 
had ingot capacity cresting this year 


at about 120-million tons, sagging for 
several years to around 116-million 
tons as the “junk” was dismantled, 
then surging ahead in the late 1950s. 
Trouble is, 1954 opened with a start 
ling 124-million tons capacity—after 
some dismantling had taken place. 
Capacity retirements haven't been so 
eilemened as some had anticipated. 
Not a few of those that did take place 
were to make room for larger additions 
At least one major reason for all 
this has been the heavy modernization 
rogram. When the industry set out to 
st steel capacity for the Korean 
buildup, it erected only one new in 
tegrated mill from the ground up. 
Many times that capacity was added 
by modernizing and “rounding out’ 
old plant. 
¢ Fact or Fiction?—As a result, some 
steelmakers are asking “What obsolete 
capacity?” And it’s hard to prove them 
wrong. One company is enlarging blast 
furnaces near a shop housing some 
blowing engines that must be at least 
40 years old. Practically everybody in 
the trade knows that turbo-blowers havc 
it all over such ancient engines as a 
source of blast furnace wind. But prac 
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tically everybody in the trade would 
swap earnings ratios with this producer. 

Another producer maintains several 
ancient merchant mills that are ex- 
pensive and slow by today’s standards. 
But they still command a couple of 
specialty markets—as they did 20 vears 
ago—that are willing to pay premium 
prices for certain specifications of steel 
for a premium use. There isn’t a bar 
mill in the industry that wouldn't love 
to get that business. 

The point, then, is that obsolescence 
may be many things—from a state of 
mind to a fact. There’s much better 
technology available today than steam 
engines and hand mills. But this fact 
doesn’t automatically make such things 
obsolete, even though most such equip- 
ment has disappeared. The steel busi- 
ness is far too complex for any such 
generalization. 

So the man with the broad product 
line, serving numerous steel markets 
that demand diverse qualities of steel, 
plays it one way. The man whose 
product line is narow, and whose cus- 
tomers want pretty much the same kind 
of steel, plays it another. The first 
gets protection against a slowdown by 
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serving many markets. ‘The other max- 
imizes his earnings potential by serving 
the choice markets. 

It’s true that the customer has the 
final say in how a steelmaker brings 
his operation down from capacity-plus 
levels to a rate that is merely profitable. 
But that leaves the steelmaker consid- 
crable room for maneuver—and raises 
problems by the gross. 


ll. Raw Materials 


In slowing down steel, you start with 
the raw materials. ‘Vhese are committed 
in great volume, often well in advance. 
lhree of the four basic materials—coal, 
ore, and limestone—are widely con- 
trolled by the integrated producers 
themselves. The fourth, scrap—which is 
largely interchangeable with ore—is not 
so controlled, and has caused the first 
scrious slowdown difficulty, 

During the Korean scrap shortage, 
steelmakers hounded scrap dealers to 
expand their investment to take care 
of the higher volumes that the new 
ingot capacity would require. Under 
the impact of a fat $45-per-ton price 
for the prime grade, the scrap dealers 
responded fairly well. But in the last 
cight months, demand has gone off 
about 50%, and price has dropped 


something over 40%. The 
understandably, isn't happy) 
¢ Iron Stockpiles Are Good—Problem 
are somewhat fewer in iron ore. With 
numerous new Lake carriers operat 
ing last summer, the track 
a record haul down from the iron 
ranges. With steel demand off thi 
winter, producers still should be well 
stocked when the ice goes out of th 
Lakes next month. So there won't be 
the surge of ore traffic this vear that 
there was last (BW—Mar.!3'54,p34 
The season will probably later 
and close carlicr—barring a war or 
strikes. That will be an operating cost 
cutting factor, also help on insurance 
rates—which are higher at cach end of 
the season than during the summer 
Coal production in the industry's cap 
tive mines can be adjusted casily 
¢ Operating Problems—As you put 
these raw materials to work, the prob 
lems change. Scrap you can stockpil: 
or simply not buy; and you can regulat 
your consumption of scrap over a fairl 
wide range, depending on the cconom 
ics of your operation. The nonint 
grated producer, of course, i 
to do this. If he smelts no iron ore 
he has to depend wholly on the scrap 
market. But the majority of this coun 
trv’s steel is produced in open-hearth 
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Like an evil eye, fire is constantly 
On the lookout for unprotected 
hazards such as flammable liquids, 
electrical equipment, materials in 





process. Get protection that never 
Sleeps. Guard every hazard in your 
plant with a Kidde Automatic 

Fire Extinguishing System. 


The words ‘Kidde’, ‘Fyre-Freez’ and the Kidde 
seal are trademarks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc 


Quick as a wink, check 
the ‘yellow pages' 
for your local Kidde dealer. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


325 Main St., Belleville 9, N. J. 
Walter Kidde & Company of C da, ltd., Montreal —Toronto 








furnaces into which rap and 
hot iron is charged 

Coal becomes mor ficult as you 
charge it into coke o The latter 
are continuous-proc lities and 
they operate literall irs. Your 


_coking cycle will var th the blend 


of coal you’re coking. G lly, it will 
range from 15 to perhaps 20 hours, 
but vou can varv it fron to 40 hours 

But whatever you d u keep the 
coke ovens operating f you have 
to pile the stuff on th nd. You'll 
ruin the ovens if von » the heat 
much below 1,600F—a 1ost ovens, 
today, are new. 

Another factor: Cok produce 
a fine fuel gas as well ke and coal 
chemicals. So yotir sl n planning 
in coke must consid ur fuel re 
quirements in the fur hops 
¢ Cooling a Furnace—|! re, in proc 
ess, isn’t too sticky a pr n. A blast 
furnace can be speeded by meticu 
lous blending of the or erior coke, 
precise charging, and feeding it 
more “wind” at high heat tem 
peratures. Conversely, it be slowed 
down by cutting th 1, both in 
temperature and quantit 

You can seal up a blast furnace and 
let it simmer for a couple of months. 
Or, carefully, you can | it out and 
let it sit till you need iron. You 
can “pig” your exce t iron and 
stockpile it, although that’s expensive 

Since your blast fur operation 
can be varied somewhat, it’s controlled 
mostly by other fact How much 
iron capacity have you? How much 
does a ton of hot iron c uu? What's 
scrap selling for this we What does 
the order book call for the way of 
grades of steel? 

During the scrap short ome pro 
ducers built their capacit ng on iron, 
figuring that the ne¢ el capacity 
would swamp the scra dustry. So 
the man who is long m capacity 
today feels a certain co lsion to use 
it. But suppose this m is 85 days’ 
scrap on hand? That’ ision that 
will hurt, however vou t 


lil. Running the Plants 


When vou get to teelmaking 
end of the business, problems change 
again. The open-hearth { e, which 
contributes about 90 f our ingot 
tonnage, is a “go-no-g proposition 
You either run it or y n’t. When 
it operates, it produces at icity while 
its lining lasts 

But the open-heart » itself is 
quite flexible. In a f anv siz 
you alwavs have one o1 e furnaces 
down for repairs. Th hen ingot 
demand sags, you just t start up a 
furnace 

Even so, such a she ose other 
problems. The bigger producers, who 
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operate steelmaking plants in several 
locations, usually have those plants 
fairly well balanced to serve one o1 
more product markets. So it could be 
come practical, as a specific product 
sagged badly, to close down an open- 
hearth shop and take care of the re- 
maining market in another shop. 

One producer, however, who wanted 
to do just that had trouble. His old 
shop had a much better freight rate 
structure to the remaining market than 
did the newer plant to which all such 
business was to have been transferred. 
The competition was absorbing freight 
on these products. So he had to strike 
a balance: extra freight equalization 
from the modern—but more remote— 
mill against the relative operating costs 
of the two. The older mill is still op 
crating. 
¢ Decreasing Problems—When you 
have worked out your slowdown prob- 
lems in steel producing, you tackle an- 
other crop in steel finishing. 

These latter problems should be sim- 
pler for one reason: Unlike steel pro- 
duction, which is a continuous-process 
affair—steel finishing is intermittent. 
It’s generally possible to blow the whis- 
tle when and where you choose—if the 
union and the competition will go 
along. 


IV. Ask the Union 


When you slow down a steel indus- 
try, you’re affecting a good deal more 
than some billions of dollars worth of 
plant. You're also affecting a lot of 
people—a great many of whom are 
members of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO). The latter is a large, 
powerful union—less_ militant than 
some, but no patsy. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
about the USW is that it’s new to the 
current situation, The union did not 
exist the last time the steel business 
had to take a drastic tuck in its operat 
ing rate, back about 1930. It’s true 
that the union was very much on deck 
back in 1946 when the end of World 
War II caused some temporary slow 
downs. It was on deck again in 1949, 
when an inventory recession slowed 
operations. And it’s on deck this time. 
So far, there has been relatively little 
real trouble over this slowdown, accord 
ing to the international union. 

The union contracts under which 
most of the steel producing industry 
operates look pretty much alike. These 
national contracts are subject to local 
agreements on several matters, most 
important of which is seniority 

Basic Points—Broadly these contracts 
give management complete control of 
the reduction in working hours from 
wherever they may be when the slide 
starts down to 32 hours per week 
When it looks as though the hours 
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-..get the Gerlinger answer 
to the particular material 
handling problem facing your 
industry. Call your Gerlinger 
distributor now...he will be 
glad to prove that Gerlinger 
can save time, money and 
man-hours for you, too. No 
obligation, of course. 
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$0 

you 

think 

you're 

saving money? 


Far too often people figure 
lighting fixtures are all alike and 
buy by price tag alone. You may 
save a dollar or two on the price 
of each unit, but are you really 
saving money ? 

Today's carefully engineered 
lighting is planned to deliver 
more light at less cost. Fewer units 
are required to secure the same 
results, So, installation costs are 
lower. And most important, power 
and maintenance costs are less 
during the whole life of 

the installation. 

Take the Smitheraft 
DIRECTOR, for example. 

A recent comparison test by one 
of the nation’s leading electric 
utilities clearly shows that the 
Director produces more light and 
better light than ordinary fixtures, 
Installed in literally thousands of 
banks, stores, schools and similar 
locations the Smithceraft Director 
is in a class by itself, Be sure to 
get the complete story on the 
Smitheraft Director before 
relighting or when planning new 
installations. Ask us to send you 
our Smithcraft Director folder. 


BUY LIGHTING . 
AMERICA’S FINEST 


NOT FIXTURES. INVEST IN 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 





LIGHTING DIFISION 


CHLLSCA 50, waSsgcues 





may go below that level, the union 
gets some jurisdiction. 

One other point is basic: In most 
steel companies, seniority is calculated 
on a departmental, not a plantwide, 
basis. Within departments, or seniority 
units, length of service is paramount. 
For instance, if a melter in a slowing- 
down open-hearth department is de- 
moted to first helper, the first helper, 
in turn, can Gains any other em- 
loyee in the shop whose seniority is 
Soses and whose job he can perform. 
But that first helper can’t displace a 
younger man, say, in the blast furnace 
plant. 

The national contracts provide that, 
when it looks as if work will amount 
to less than 32 hours weekly for the 
employees of a given seniority unit, 
management and labor shall discuss 
whether to lay people off or to share 
the work. 
¢ Point of Dispute—Each side seems to 
have a certain predisposition when the 
work sags below 32 hours for all em- 
ployees. Management generally tends 
to favor sharing the work. It costs 
money to put people on and off the 
payroll, and the more irregular your 
biting record, the higher your unem- 
ployment compensation costs. Also, if 
you lay a man off, you may lose him 
to another employer. 

Conversely, unions seem to favor 
layoffs below 32 hours per week. A 
man who has been on the job for years 
and has a family often balks at working 
less than four turns just to let a younger 
man work, too. Of course, the deeper 
that unemployment cuts, and the longer 
it goes on, the thinner all this wears. 
¢ New Issues—Within this broad frame- 
work, seniority units are pretty active 
bargaining centers these days. Now 
both sides are being pinched after a 
dozen or more fat years. Now issues are 
being explored that haven’t been prob- 
lems for five years—if ever. 

One plant was to have been closed 
down for want of work, its skimpy or- 
ders siphoned to a _ newer plant. 
l'reight differentials have kept it open. 
There have been endless conferences 
there about who was to wor’: how long. 

In that plant’s office, the contract 
calls for a five-day work week. To the 
union, four days won't do. Nor does 
the union agree to combining jobs to 
provide five days’ work for those who 
work five days. No sale, so far, though 
the company has tried hard to sell it. 
Combining jobs would mean eliminat- 
ing some jobs. That local union isn’t 
feeling the pinch that tight—yet. 

In another plant, the union is more 
liable. There have been some hard 
lolings there for years between union 
and company. The union would hate 
to see the plant abandoned, has some 
reason to believe that the company may 
have that in mind. Management, 


impressed 
nion can be, 
1 feeling that 
ndering how 
lon all thos 


meanwhile, seems high! 
with how reasonable thi 
after all. You can detect 
management may be 
wise it would be to aba 
skilled people. 

Whatever you do, you're harried by 
one fact. As your production gocs 
down, your costs go down less rapidly. 


V. Object: Earnings 


What you’re aiming at, of course, 
is a good over-all profitability, rather 
than the maximum killing on a given 
order. To achieve this, you have to 
know a lot more than how to operate 
a steel plant smartly. 

For example, on most products, one 
producer or another is absorbing freight 
today. So, when a producer wonders 
whether to meet such competition, he 
ponders several things: How much can 
he absorb within his over-all profitabil 
ity goal? The higher priced the prod 
uct, the more he can absorb. The more 
efficient his production, the 
can absorb. But the converse is not al 
ways true. 

Pittsburgh—which melts much more 
steel than it consumes—looks fondly 
to the southwestern market. For one 
thing, it’s a new and gr ng market. 
For another, Pittsburgh reach it by 
water—from the shipping dock to the 
Houston dock. Consequently, Pitts- 
burgh producers would further to 
serve that market than they would 
to penetrate other ra sul ~=markets 
closer at hand. 

Today, eastern produ 
ing the Interstate Comm Commis- 
sion. Eastern roads have filed new rates 
for 20-ton-and-up shipments of a 
broadened list of products. One exam 
ple: Between Pittsburgh and its De 
troit market, the rate per hundred- 
weight would drop from 7é to 40.3¢. 
Will the rails get it? Will truckers 
meet it? 
¢ New Thoughts—Seve: 
are changing the thinkir 
lines. For one thing, di 
makers raise prices to m nearly com 
pensatory levels. Som had got 
sadly out of whack during the price- 
fixing years. Still, you ildn’t raise 
prices more than the competition 
thought wise. Those 10 did have 
been cutting their prices back since 
July. 

Then, too, the retur freight ab 
sorption has proved double-edged 
sword. What yeu can do, your com 
petitor generally can, to 

Finally, the decline from capacity- 
plus operations has made all producing 
areas surplus areas. Not long ago Pitts 
burgh (a surplus producing area at Ca- 
pacity) got little competition from Chi- 
cago (a deficit area at capacity) in the 
Buffalo market. Chicago could use all 
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he year 1953 marked the end of the most strenuous 

chapter in the history of The Dayton Power and 
Light Company. Eight years and over $126,000,000 
went into an expansion program that has placed this 
company’s facilities in the best condition ever. Last 
year the emphasis returned to Service and Sales. 


With the major expansion completed, the company 
moved into a period of normal operations and the re- 
turn to new emphasis on the importance of funda- 
mentals—highly trained personnel ready to provide 
the efficient service that inspires confidence, increased 
sales and greater earnings. 


Annual Report Cites New Records — 
Solid Basis for Continued Progress 


@ Annual gross revenue for 1953 exceeded $57,000,000 

@ Completion of the $50,000,000 O. H. Flutchings 
generating station 

@ Electric generating capacity reached a total of 
580,000 kw 

® Annual residential consumption for 1953 averaged 
2,454 kwh 

© 9004 new electric customers were added during 1953 

®@ Total sale of natural gas reached 26,871,000 Mcf 
Annual residential consumption of natural gas 
averaged 131.7 Mct 

© 6879 new natural gas customers were added 
during 1953 


symbol of 
service ... 


¢ --------2-2------2------ 


focus of 
DP&L’S 
biggest year 


We will be pleased to mail 
you a copy of our 1953 
Annual Report on request 








THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET 


December 3! 
1953 ~~ 9952 
9764,095,415 $175,301 ,796 
14,449,403 15,825,309 
536,436 254,296 
$199,081 454 $169,381,401 





$148,489,654 $46,939,093 
18,552,612 14,081,520 
32,039,188 28,360,788 
$199,061,454 $09,581,401 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 
1953 1952 

ee eres $ 57,500,942 5 52,956,777 
dev cau aie 47,913,806 43,119,588 

Gross income , $9,587,136 5 9,837,189 
INCOME DEDUCTIONS 1,828,421 1,561,747 

Net income Tt 7,758,715 56,275,422 
PREFERRED DIVIDENDS ; 948,770 948,770 

Earnings on common stock $ 6,809,745 $ 7,326,672 
Number of common shores ovt- 

standing ot December 31 2,585,728 2,573,697 


Earnings per common share 
outstanding $2.63 $2.85 





THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


25 North Main Street, Dayton 1, Ohic 








Quick-Wrap Packaging 


HOSIERY 


from 
OFFICE MANAGER 


KNIT WEAR | £0 
GENERAL MANAGER 


SHIRTS 
GLOVES 
YARNS 
MOPS 
BROOMS 


WRAPPERS 
and BANDS 


@ instant-Sealing 

® No Moistening 

®@ Multi-Color 
FLEXOGRAPHIC TOWELS 


Printing 
LINENS 
Typical Sample Assortment Upon R. sf. 


GFiek, PACKAGING 


PHOENIA PRODUCTS CO. 
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Yes, that is the calibre of the 
type of men that you can se- 
cure through quick, economi- 
cal, effective advertising in 
the Classified Advertising 
Section of BUSINESS WEEK 


clues 
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per 100 sales calls! 








1. An average of 9.2 orders per 100 COLD calls 
at an average cost of $187.39 per order. 


2. But out of every 100 calls made after a buyer 
had studied a potential supplier’s catalog and 
invited the salesman to call, the average orders 
per 100 calls jumped to 38.4...317.4% better 
performance! 


And the average cost per order dropped to 
$44.89 ~—a saving of $142.50 per order! 








Se how do you get more buyers to invite your representatives to call? 


Obviously, by getting more buyers to use 
your catalog more often. Getting manu- 
facturers’ catalogs used has been the 
whole business of Sweet's for 48 years. 


Sweet's can (1) help you design your 
catalog so as to make it easy for potential 
customers to identify your product as 
the answer to their specific needs and to 
call in your representative, (2) place your 
catalog in the right offices of all com- 
panies of interest to you, (3) make sure 
your catalog is maintained in all these 
offices so that it is instantly accessible 


‘“*The more your catalog is used 
by potential customers, the 
more often your representatives 
will be invited to call!’’ 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Designers, producers and distributors of 
manufacturers’ catalogs for the industrial 
and construction markets. 


Dept. 60, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y 


Atlanta + Boston + Buffalo + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit + Los Angeles 
Philadelphia + Pitteburgh + St. Louls+San Francisco 


when buying needs arise, (4) enable your 
advertising to lead each “warmed-up” 
prospect directly to your catalog so as to 
speed his action from interest to catalog 
use to invitations for your representative 
to call. 


Currently Sweet's is helping 1,550 manu- 
facturers get their catalogs used more 
often. The Sweet's district manager near 
you will be glad to show you how we 
work with manufacturers who want to 
reduce the sales cost per order by getting 
more salesmen invited to call more often. 


| These free booklets will help you see how you 
can get more potential customers te invite your 
| salesmen to call. 
| C) Free booklet, ‘Some New Data on the Cost of 
| Producing Orders in industrial Markets,” 
i (from the Sales Executives Club study) 
C) Free booklet, ‘How to improve Marketing Effi- 
ciency Through improved Catalog Procedure." 
(C0 Free booklet, “The Need for Printed Product 
information in industria! Buying,”’ summarizes 
one phase of the NIAA Study 
(0 Please have your district manager call 
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the sheets it produced locally, and 
more. Today, one Chicago eoagel 
is absorbing $8 per ton on sheets to 
Buffalo, while one Pittsburgh producer 
is no longer trying to sell sheets in 


Chicago. 
Vi. What's the Climate? 


industry as 
the drop in 
ipacity-plus. 
that cushion 


Despite its worries, t 
a whole isn’t dismayed | 
the operating rate from 
There are several thing 
the fall. 

A break-even point is a point below 
which it costs you money to operate. 
But what are out-of-pocket costs? Some- 
times they're pretty hard to determine, 

articularly in a complicated, multi- 

sire business like steel]. And a break- 
even point is not to be considered in 
dependently of the end income 
statement. 

Take the problem f break-even 

ints, for instance. Today, the steel 
enamel has its books loaded with plant 
construction under certificates of 60 
month accelerated tization. A 
huge volume still remains to be written 
off. Federal law permits you to drop 
this accelerated amortization after the 

lant is operating—but not to shift 
ack again. 

Now, with heavy 
earnings on the schedu 
more years as a result 
ated amortization—and \ 
profits tax no longer | 
who thought he saw trouble 
with his income statement might con- 
sider dropping his accelerated amortiza- 
tion to improve that statement 

Another factor will tend to improve 
earnings as months by, despite 
lower volume. When uu install a 
major new mill, you yunter very 
real start-up charges, which may go on 
for months. But many of these already 
have gone on for months. The longer 
the costs have gone on sooner the 
facilities will become profitable as 
they should. And imp d profitabil 
ity helps lower a break-even point 
e Prediction—So the stec]lmakers aren’t 
too discouraged at a 25 lrop from a 
long boom at capacity-| levels. For 
much of the industry's lifetime, an an 
nual operating rate of 7 was pretty 
good business. For tl they 
can console themsels vith a com- 
ment of Ben Fairk president of 
United States Steel Corp. Fairless says, 
“Population growth will us 45-mil 
lion more people to in the next 
20 vears. If U.S. consi tion of steel 
per capital were not t e—although 
it has throughout this the steel 
needs of these peopk would re 
quire the equivalent of 1ew Fairless 
works every 17 months for the next 
20 years.” It took 30 iths to build 
the first one. 
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TRANSFORMERS 
«+. the cholce of leaders 
in Industry 


6000 kva Wagner Power Transformer at L-O-F Fiber Glass Div., Parkersburg, West Virginia 


twentieth-century alchemist 


\ The ancient 
= = quest for gold 
from dross has a successful mod- 
ern counterpart in the transfor- 
mation of sand and ash into cloth. 
Such present-day alchemy is big 
business for the Fiber Glass Divi- 
sion of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company. At L-O-F’s Parkers- 
burg, West Virginia Fiber Glass 
plant, silica sand and soda ash 
become fiber glass for industria! 
textiles and insulation material. 
Electric power is the vital force 
that does the job. A 132,000 volt 
line into the plant provides that 
power—power for melting and 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


control of the forming operations 
of the glass, for driving thousands 
of spindles, for driving pumps, 
and for air-conditioning. This 
power is stepped down to 4,160 
volts by a 6000 kva Wagner 
Power Transformer at the plant. 
Wherever electric power is used, 
Wagner Transformers efficiently 
and dependably handle their 
never-ending job of supplying 
proper voltages for every purpose. 
Let a skilled Wagner engineer 
discuss your transformer needs 
with you. Call the nearest of our 
32 branch offices, or write us 
direct. 


WAGNER ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
6460 PLYMOUTH AVE.,ST. LOUIS 14, MO., U.S.A. 


A typical 5000 kva 3-phase 
Wagner Power Transformer 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


AUTOMOTIVE 
BRAKE SYSTEMS— 
AIR AND HYDRAULIC 
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AUTO AIR CONDITIONING: 


Its Blowing Up a Summer Push 


Auto air conditioning is the baby 
among car “‘extras;” it hit the postwar 
narket only with the 1953 models, and 
with a limited number of them. But 
already car buyers have a choice of no 
less than five variants of the basic sys 
tem shown in the diagrams above 
What's more, the latest variant—offered 
by Nash—lops more than a third off 
the previous lowest pric 

So the baby’s second year looms up 
something like this in the crystal ball 
probably some heavy price chopping 
when summer comes, and a sales jump 
that’s likely to make 1953's eve-catch 
ing figures look like peanuts. Air con 
ditioning looks from here like one of 
the hottest things in a highly com 
petitive fight for 1954's auto market. 
¢ Fantastic—This on top of a first year 
that had auto men goggling. ‘They 
describe 1953 sales of cooler units as 


190 


“fantastic” in view of the $600-plus 
price tag. Even last spring, demand 
for the units topped the initial demand 
for power steering and automatic trans- 
mission when these were first intro 
duced (BW-—Apr.25’53,p109) The 
vear’s sales by car makers totaled up to 
close to 30,000 units—not including in 
stallations by independent refrigeration 
firms in Southern areas 

At a minimum, 1954 is expected to 
double this figure to 60,000 units—with 
a possible 100,000 units in the offing 
for 1955. And it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that by 1955 every car maker will 
offer air conditioning. 

More and more are jumping on the 
cooler wagon this year. The units were 
first announced for 1953 models by 
General Motors, with Chrysler follow- 
ing shortly afterward (BW—Sep.13'52, 
pl18). When the models came out, 


eight makes had the 
equipment: Cadillac 
bile, Chrysler, De Sot 
ard, and Lincoln. Pont 
tered the field, and 
Ford, Mercury, and 
summer. 


¢ Spotlight—But it’s } 


takes the spotlight right 


it combines both air 
heating in a single 
of $395 for the combi 
est competitor, Old 
$594 for air conditi 
$79.58 for heater—a t 
It may be the turni: 
air conditioning 

This is the first tim 
been offered a combi 
heating unit in a post 
that Nash’s price slash 
ing competition in aut 
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International 
leads again... 


New INTERNATIONAL R-195 ROADLINER® 
with famous Super Red Diamond engine. Gaso- 
line, LPG, or diese! power. GCW rating, 48,000 
ibs. Wheelbases 133, 142 and 157 inches. 


FIRST IN HEAVY-DUTY SALES 22ND STRAIGHT YEAR 


For the 22nd straight year, men who know 
hauling costs have bought more heavy-duty 
INTERNATIONAL Trucks than any other make. 


The reason is INTERNATIONAL quality. And 
cost records prove it. Operators’ records show 
that INTERNATIONALS stay on the job longer 

. deliver more tons of payload for each 
dollar invested. 


it will pay you to see your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer or Branch. Let him show you how these 
built-for-the-job trucks can do a cost-lowering 
job for you. Time payments arranged. 


INTERNATIONAL BUILDS 
AMERICA’S 
MOST COMPLETE TRUCK LINE 


170 basic models from %%-ton pickups to 90,000 
lbs. GVW off-highway model: including six 
wheel, four-wheel drive, cab-forward and multi 
stop delivery types ... 29 engines from 100 t 
356 hp., with widest choice of gasoline, LPG, o: 
diesel power . . . wheelbases, transmissions a: 
axle ratios for any need . . . thousands of 

tions for exact job specialization. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * CHICAGO 


buy 2) , 
Before you remembel Cost-conscious Truck Operators Prefer INTERNATIONALS! 


ruck 


international Harvester Builds McCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors... Motor Trucks... industrial Power... Refrigerators a 


Better roads mean a better America 


Ka THIEL Td C 


Standard of the Highway 





and it isn’t hard to se« 
ductions this summer by oth« 
turers. 

Last year the main pt 
cooler units came in t! 
Southwest; that’s likely to continue for 
a year or two, because auto men regard 
these as the logical market areas. Auto 
men see their best customers in (1) 


© price re- 
r manutac- 


for sales of 
South and 


salesmen who travel by 


nessmen who have to us 


or three times a day 
they figure, would sell 


of these men on cooler 
¢ How Come?—When 


Nash is able to offer a 


cooler at a price so far bel 


ind (2) busi 
1eir Cars two 
price slash, 

and more 
t 

ask how 
ined heater 
w the com 

the vari 


petition, you get bach 
ants in the basic operat system of 
the unit. Nash has a design that re- 
quires less materials, « nates dupli 








cate parts for heating a1 


therefore is cheaper | 
install. 
Pontiac’s recently a1 


the only other design 


Nash. All other unit 


basically the same in 


prewar Cadillac and P 
¢ Variants—Al] of the 


oling unit 
tild—and to 


ed unit 1 


nilar to the 


far aré 
tion as th 
systems 


ms offered 


at present use as the ref int Freon— 
a nontoxic, nonflamn gas, prac- 
tically odorless, with a ng point of 
—21.6F. All use the evcle of 
gas to liquid to gas diagram on 
page 190). The syste: iffer mainh 

in the mounting of th ts 
In all of them, th« ipressor and 
condenser are in the fror f the car. In 
Time and time again. Colith * three of the five, the evaporator—which 
gain, Colitho representatives have added new cools the air for discharge into th 


spark and pick-up to business systems with Colitho Offset car—is mounted in the trunk, behind 


Duplicating Plates. the rear seat (as in dia 
6 Frigidaire Div. of ( ral Motors 


Corp. offers a unit u Cadilla 
Oldsmobile, Buick, and Packard It 
uses a rotary-vane com 1 trunk- 
mounted evaporator. ( | air is de 
livered through duct the win 
dows in the Olds and |! k, through 
outlets in the packag lf in’ the 
Packard, cither way Cadillac 
Warmed air returns t sh packag 
shelf grilles. It uses 2 

outside the car 
The Chrysler unit igned b 
" Chrysler Airtemp Dis identical 
in the Chrysler, Dod; id De Sot 


oe) | |.) | ft | ee models. It, too, has { k-mounted 


THE “ONE-WRITE” WAY TO RUN A BUSINESS evaporator It use 
piston compressor h 


lets in the package 
The Lincoln unit i 
ufacturer in Novi, Mi 
design with package sh 
Rie lets, adds no fresh ai 
ported working on a n 
Pontiac’s design—ma« 
rison Radiator Div. and 
December—was the first to house the 
whole setup in the front of the car 
It’s all in the engine compartment and 


PLATES PUT ZIP IN 
YOUR PAPERWORK! 





Too many executives who drive a late model, high compression 
factory are trying to run it on low-octane paperwork, When 
paperwork lags, production suffers. 


Colitho Plates are easy to use. They're adaptable to every 
kind of paperwork, Their use does away with needless retyping 
—climinates costly transcription errors—adds to profits through 
the savings that come with efficiency. 


A folio of Application Ideas has been prepared to illustrate 
how Colitho Plates are being used in many departments of 
modern business. We'd like to send you a copy—without obli- ste: me 


gation, of course, You'll find it valuable. 





Colitho Division, Cotumata Rippon anp Carson Mrs. Co., Inc. 
503 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. I. 


Send me the Folio of Colitho Application Ideas. 
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Both of these laundries had fires. One was completely 
destroyed . . . the loss estimated at $250,000. The other, 
the Calhoun Laundry Company, Calhoun, Ga., escaped 
with only negligible damage. 

Yet the fire in the Calhoun plent, caused by a burned-out 
lint pipe, might have spread through ihe laundry. Why 
didn’t it? Because a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System 
(which had snuffed out several fires before) quickly 
checked the flames. 

Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever and 
whenever it strikes, night or day, with automatic certainty. 
Seventy-six years experience proves this. 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of 
Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 





a 


Sprin 


And now, with the new Grinnell Automatic Spray 
klers, you get far more efficient water distribution. Less 
water puts out more fire. The newly-designed heads can be 
installed in practically any existing sprinkler 
simp|y by taking out the old heads and screwing in the new 


em 


A Grinnell Sprinkler System often pays for itself in a few 
years through reductions in insurance premiums. So, if 
you have fire insurance, you're probably paying for 
Grinnell Fire Protection anyway ... why not hav 
For complete details, mail coupon below. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
265 West Ex Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Please’ send me your new illustrated booklet 
Automatic Spray Sprinklers”. 

NAME 
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4,000,000 ptr DAY 


MOST MODERN LAGEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete alr conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any fat 
paper label. Send your specifications for our proposal, 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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THINK 


of “clues” 

in BUSINESS WEEK 

(it's classified advertising) 
when you have executive 
or junior executive posi- 
tions to fill 


Information? 
Just Write: 


“clues” 

BUSINESS WEEK 
330 W. 42nd Street 
New York 18, WN. Y. 





ites 


MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.98 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd Si., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.85 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


a====Selling Opportunities Offered === 


Manufacturer's Representatives wanted ... « 
yr nationally known, quality-built audio-visual 
increasing sales to 
schools and uni- 
and other 
Box RW- 


f 

equipment with rapidly 
manufacturers and retaliersa 
‘ point-of-sale fabricators 
Write 


raities 
mpanies, Attractive 
Business Week 


profite 
2106, 
Manutacturers Representatives. New line of 
fasteners for wide industrial and aircraft use, 
Territories open in Mid-Atlantic and North 
Eastern U. 8. P. O. Box 4, Bast Hartford, Conn. 


===: Fm loyment Service 


Executives — Contemplating a change? Your 
personal requirements met thru our flexible pro- 
cedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate sauce esefully for you, 
Details on request Jepson Executive Service, 
(Het, 1999) 1027 Porter Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 
Jal Ww | 
Extraordinary Qualifications 


achedule, in a position to handle 
(or other 








p 
industrial Editor, 
amd flexible 
a phases of employee 
communications) for firm preferably located in 


publication 


N. England, PW-2053, Business Week. 


Mech. Engineer—32, Diversified experience, De- 


sign tO manufacture, PW-2066, Business Week, 


Executive, 32, BME, Harvard MBA, PE. Will 
gamble on ability; work for profit and owner- 
ship than salary, Mfg. exper automotive, air- 
eraft, foundry Investment possible, PW.2031, 


Business Week 

o==amm=Selling Opportunities Wan*edax—= 
Mfr's Rep. Cicago desires one additional ac- 
count production item for auto. and farm ma- 
hinery production or non-ferrous wire, RA-~ 
1914, Business Week 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Need Translations? Any language. House or- 
sans, Sales letters. Manuals. Catalogues. Ad- 
vertisements, Scripts, Technical material a epe- 
clalty Write Overseas Business Services, Me- 
Graw-Hill International Corporation, 330 W 

N. ¥. 36, N. ¥. 


Printing of top quality. Low overhead means 

low prices, Pamphlets, circulars, Stationery, 
Special prices on large runs. Write Mont- 

fort Printers. 84 Ste. Cecile Eastview, 
rio, Canada 


Street, 


Orta 
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Telephone service for manufacturers and repre- 
sentatives southern tier. New York State, by 
experienced reps secretary. Dictaphone service 
available. Box SS-2057, Business Week, 


======Registered Patent Attorney===—= 


Patent Information Book, without . 
Pat. Atty, & Advisor Navy Dept. 1930-47, Assoc, 
Examiner Pat, Off. 1922-29 Gustav Miller, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, 34BW3 Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, D.C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


you from bringing out that new product? A 
principal of Mechaneers Incorporated will sit 
down with your planers or at your Board meet- 
ing while your tooling appropriation is dis- 
cussed, We will give you a firm price quotation 
for the process engineering, tool designing, tool 
building, tool tryout, and bullding of prototypes 
of your new product. Top management execu- 
ties are invited to write for a copy of “The 
Mechaneers Plan."" Mechaneers [ncorporated, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Operating Nationally, 
For Sale—-Patents, Dies, Trademark for metal 
household item that has been tested and ac- 
cepted. Box 301, Camden, New Jersey 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 
Calif. Plants for sale or lease—new Industrial 


Survey gives facts on plants and on facilities 
available for manufacture, assembly, packag- 
ing, warehousing in Alameda County. Write for 
descriptive Data Sheet, No cost. Strictly confi- 
dential, Metropolitan Oakland Area Committee 
(a non-orofit organization), Suite #2, 427-13th 
St., Oakland 12, Calif. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE 
Industrial Gastonia, N. C. Will build 


up to 25,000 sq. ft. modern, one story, manufac- 
turing space on ten year lease basis. Railroad, 
utilities, natural gas For complete details 
write: Gastonia Industrial Diversification Com- 
mission, Box $223-8, Gastonia, N 


EQUIPMENT 





Your portable generator & engine hatrs. Diesel 
gasoline, At’-De | mo KW. New and Sur- 
plus, Rentals, Sales ses, Midwest Corp,, 
1270 Augus 
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outlets are at each side of the dash, 
with air deflected toward head level to 
hit your heated brow like a cool, damp 
cloth. There are three separate outlets 
when it’s switched to heat 

Key to the dual Nash system—which 
was designed by Kelvinator Div.—is a 
magnetic clutch that utilizes powdered 
iron in graphite as a separating medium 
between two clutch plates; an electric 
current magnetizes the powdered iron, 
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device for their air conditioners 
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count for the lower cost 
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¢ The front mo 
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has this second advant 
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including heater 
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but simplicity of th 
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THE TREND 





Needed: A Good Climate 


Endorsing the Advertising Council’s new campaign to 
build up confidence in our economy (BW —Mar.13’54, 
p58), Paul G. Hoffman, chairman of Studebaker, rapped 
both pollyannas and pessimists. 'n his role as chairman 
of the Council’s Public Policy Committee, Hoffman 
made an acute and realistic appraisal of the prospects 
facing business. 

Acknowledging that the present decline is a threat, 
he made clear that the U.S. cannot “smile itself out of 
trouble.” At the same time, he sees no reason for gloom, 
because of the underlying strength of our economy. He 
is sure that we can have prosperity if business and con- 
sumers work for it. 

On one hand, industry must be encouraged to main- 
tain at least the present levels of production. On the 
other, consumers must be made aware that they should 
continue to advance their living standards. Hoffman calls 
for business to utilize more and better salesmen, more 
imagination in sales promotion, much better and much 
more advertising. 

Even if business displays faith and ingenuity, there 
is no guarantee that we will have prosperity. One other 
basic ingredient, according to Hoffman, is necessary—a 
“good climate.” This he describes as composed of intan- 
gibles like hope, optimism, neighborliness and good will. 
And he warns that this good climate is now being dis 
placed by fear, distrusts, and ill will. As he sees it, political 
activity that creates disunity will also harm the economy. 

Drawing from his own experience as a businessman, 
Hoffinan observed that when the Klu Klux Klan was a 
powerful force in Studebaker’s hometown of South 
Bend, Inc, sales of all kinds, including cars, were hard 
hit. ‘This was because people grew distrustful of their 
neighbors and uncertain about their future. Business 
picked up only after the KKK influence was destroyed. 

It is impossible to estimate the influence that political 
disunity has had on the present business decline. But 
it is certain that activities breeding fear and distrust can- 
not be healthy for business. We believe that a good 
climate will not result from glossing over the truth or 
spreading falsehoods in either the economic or political 
sphere. We agree with Hoffman's own conviction that 
if Americans get the truth, they will be confident. 


Time for Housecleaning 


You can hardly read susrness weex’s Special Report 
to Executives (page 102) without concluding that the 
transportation industry needs to be treated as a unified 
whole, The best interests of the national economy suffer 
when responsibility is splintered as it is now. 

Five years ago, Charles L. Dearing and Wilfred Owen 
of the Brookings Institution studied the problem long 
and deeply. ‘They put forth a plan that was widely ac- 
claimed then—and ignored ever since. Their proposal: 


196 


a U.S. Dept. of Transportation and a Transport Regula 
tory Commission that would embody al! the aid and 
regulation now scattered among many agencies 

The time has come to again consider such a plan. 
With carriers scrambling for business now and shippers 
wincing at freight bills, the country can no longer afford 
the inequities and inefficiencies that have grown into the 
transportation industry over the years. Congress and the 
Administration should straighten out the tangle of agen 
cies concerned with transportation. And every business 
man who is concerned with shipping his goods at the 
lowest real cost should support this housecleaning chore. 


Combating Communism 


At the Caracas conference, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles analyzed the threat of communism in the 
Western Hemisphere. We believe that United States 
policy, as he outlined it, is reasonable and entirely in 
keeping with the inter-American system. It is heartening 
that so many Latin Americans gave full support to his 
policy. 

The “Dulles doctrine,” as it's come to be 
maintains that political penetration by a 
power, even if it works only through natiy: 
is as much a threat to the Americas toda 
empire building in the time of President James Monroe. 
Communist rulers are patiently playing for the long 
haul, and they've mapped a continuing political, cultural, 
and economic offensive in the free world 

Increasing subversive activities throughout the hemis 
phere testify to the fact that Latin America has an 
important place in the master plan. Significantly, on the 
eve of Caracas, the Cominform journal published a call 
for revolution by the Brazilian Communist party 

There is an inevitable economic corollary to the Dulles 
doctrine, and the Good Neighbors have been at pains to 
emphasize it at Caracas. It is that economic 
ment, leading to higher living standards one way to 
reduce communism’s appeal. Mr. Dulles recognizes this, 
and gave his government’s pledge that 
for expanding economic cooperation. At 
the American republics will meet in Was! 
cuss economic affairs. 

We hope that Latin Americans will 
understanding that the major responsibilit 
improvement lies with themselves and th« 

But we should not dismiss lightly our o 
Caracas. Mr. Dulles said that present inter-American 
economic relations were not satisfactory. Unless we are 
prepared in fact to increase our own efforts 
nomic conference could become a source of bitterness 
rather than of understanding. That would make the job 
ot political unity in the face of the outsic rressor mort 
difficult, if not impossible 
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500 POUNDS 
OVERWEIGHT ! 





Alcoa Forged Disc Wheels help truckers 
fight battles of weight, heat, vibration 


This truck-trailer might have 
fine. But thanks to its fourteen 
num Forged Disc Wheels, 
less weight is eliminated 


additional 500 pounds of cargo 


\lcoa® Alumi- 
960 pounds of need- 

Che trucker carries an 

f ayload -with 

the approval of the highway patrol. 

statistical ad- 


Important as it is, the cold 


vantage of higher payload might never have 


sold Alcoa Wheels to 
utives. Drivers’ enthu 
the sales! “Brakes don’t at as fast 


\merica’s trucking exec- 
ism is what completes 
these 


wheels conduct heat away faster”. . .““ They run 
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BUILDERS of trucks and trailers are glad to 
supply Alcoa Aluminum Forged Dise Wheels 
as original equipment. This wa irig can 


start Carrying extra payload on its first trip. nation for replacement on trucks in service. 


earned a stiff 


FLEET OWNERS will find nearby service onre- 
placement wheels at their Budd Distributor 
sSudd-Alcoa Forged Wheels are sold across the 
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... Never need painting, never rust 


truer, eliminate vibration” 


Do the truck lines who carry your 
know about these better wheels? You 
ing them a favor if you pass the word alo 
for book Alcoa Forged Wheels, ALUMINUM ( 
or AMERICA, 2193 Alcoa Blide., Pittsbu 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 





SHIPPERS wil! find 
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end result of their adop 


Service at no increase 
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America’s Smartest Walking Shoes 


Dies ded McCarthy, Iac., ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
Auburn, New York, makers 
of the famous Enna Jettick 


shoes, say: “We are most i 
with our change to the Burroughs Sensimatic Daily savings in the handling of virtually all account- 


it is the best in its field. Simplicity o ; ing jobs result when business turns to Burroughs 
rapid, accurate posti Ls mii ' 
volume is k pt to ee ey minimum effort. Sensimatics. From coast to coast more and more firms 
imes. 


prefer the Sensimatic for that very reason. The exclu- 
sive sensing panel enables even beginners to quickly 
do expert work and handle practically any accounting 
job or combination of jobs on a single machine. For 
better accounting records at a lower cost, your firm, 
too, will find the Burroughs Sensimatic ideal. The 
yellow pages of your telephone book list your nearest 
Burroughs branch office. Call for the full Sensimatic 
story. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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any, Ine., world’s 
Metasech a, tnd : 
. “4 Ports: ’ e} 
sords and payroll.” 
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Neisner Brothers, Inc., 

Limited Price Variety 

Stores, with head- 

quarters at Rochester, 

N. Y., use Burroughs 

Sensimatics eT 
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